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RELIGION: 
A RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT: 


Unuike the ordinary consciousness, the religious consciousness is 
concerned with that which lies beyond the sphere of sense. A 
brute thinks only of things which can be touched, seen, heard, tasted, 
etc. } and the like is true of the untaught child, the deaf-mute, and the 
lowest savage. But the developing man has thoughts about existences 
which he regards as usually intangible, inaudible, invisible; and yet 
which he regards as operative upon him. What suggests this notion 
of agencies transcending perception? How do these ideas concern- 
ing the supernatural evolve out of ideas concerning the natural ? 
The transition cannot be sudden ; and an account of the genesis of 
religion must begin by describing the steps through which the transi- 
tion takes place. 

The ghost-theory exhibits these steps quite clearly. We are 
shown by it that the mental differentiation of invisible and intangible 
beings from visible and tangible beings progresses slowly and unob- 
trusively. In the fact that the other-self, supposed to wander in 
dreams, is believed to have actually done and seen whatever was 
dreamed—in the fact that the other-self when going away at death, 
but expected presently to return, is conceived as a double equally 
material with the original ; we see that the supernatural agent in its 
primitive form diverges very little from the natural agent—is simply 


1 The statements concerning matters of fact in the first part of this article are 
based on the contents of Part I. of The Principles of Sociology. 
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the original man with some added powers of going about secretly and 
doing good or evil. And the fact that when the double of the dead 
man ceases to be dreamed about by those who knew him, his non- 
appearance in dreams is held to imply that he is finally dead, shows 
that these earliest supernatural agents are conceived as having but a 
temporary existence: the first tendencies to a permanent consciousness 
of the supernatural prove abortive. 

In many cases no higher degree of differentiation is reached. The 
ghost-population, recruited by deaths on the one side, but on the 
other side losing its members as they cease to be recollected and 
dreamed about, does not increase; and no individuals included in it 
come to be recognised through successive generations as established 
supernatural powers. Thus the Unkulunkulu, or old-old one, of the 
Zulus, the father of the race, is regarded as finally or completely 
dead ; and there is propitiation only of ghosts of more recent date. 
But where circumstances favour the continuance of sacrifices at 
graves, witnessed by members of each new generation, who are told 
about the dead and transmit the tradition, there eventually arises the 
conception of a permanently-existing ghost or spirit. A more marked 
contrast in thought between supernatura! beings and natural beings is 
thus established. There simultaneously results a great increase in the 
number of these supposed supernatural beings, since the aggregate of 
them is now continually added to; and there is a strengthening ten- 
dency to think of them as everywhere around, and us causing all 
unusual occurrences. 

Differences among the ascribed powers of ghosts soon arise. They 
naturally follow from observed differences among the powers of 
living individuals. Hence it results that while the propitiations 
of ordinary gbosts are made only by their descendants, it comes 
occasionally to be thought prudent to propitiate also the ghosts of 
the more dreaded individuals, even though they have no claims of 
blood. Quite early there thus begin those grades of supernatural 
beings which eventually become so strongly marked. 

Habitual wars, which more than all other causes initiate these 
first differentiations, go on to initiate further and more decided ones. 
For with those compoundings of small societies into greater ones, 
and re-compounding of these into still greater, which war effects, 
there, of course, with the multiplying gradations of power among 
living men, arises the conception of multiplying gradations of power 
among their ghosts. Thus in course of time are formed the concep- 
tions of the great ghosts or gods, the more numerous secondary ghests 
or demi-gods, and so on downwards—a pantheon: there being still, 
however, no essential distinction of kind ; as we see in the calling of 
ordinary ghosts manes-gods by the Romans and elohim by the 
Hebrews. Moreover, repeating as the other life in the other world 
does the life in this world, in its needs, occupations, and social 
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organisation, there arises not only a differentiation of grades among 
supernatural beings in respect of their powers, but also in respect of 
their characters and kinds of activity. There come to be local gods, 
and gods reigning over this or that order of phenomena; there come 
o be good and evil spirits of various qualities; and where there has 
been by conquest a superposing of societies one upon another, each 
having its own system of ghost-derived beliefs, there results an in- 
rolved combination of such beliefs, constituting a mythology. 

Of course ghosts primarily being doubles like the originals in all 
hings; and gods (when not the living members of a conquering 
ace) being doubles of the more powerful men; it results that they, 
00, are originally no less human than other ghosts in their 
physical characters, their passions, and their intelligences. Like the 
Houbles of the ordinary dead, they are supposed to consume the flesh, 
blood, bread, wine, given to them: at first literally, and later in a 
more spiritual way by consuming the essences of them. They not 
pnly appear as visible and tangible persons, but they enter into con- 
licts with men, are wounded, suffer pain: the sole distinction being 
hat they have miraculous powers of healing and consequent immor- 
ality. Here, indeed, there needs a qualification; for not only do 
various peoples hold that the gods die a first death (as naturally 
happens where they are members of a conquering race, called gods 
because of their superiority), but, as in the case of Pan, it is supposed, 
pven among the cultured, that there is a second and final death of 
p god, like that second and final death of a man supposed among 
pxisting savages. With advancing civilisation the divergence of the 
supernatural being from the natural being becomes more decided. 
[here is nothing to check the gradual de-materialisation of the ghost 
pnd of the god; and this de-materialisation is insensibly furthered 
n the effort to reach consistent ideas of supernatural action: the god 
eases to be tangible, and later he ceases to be visible or audible. 
Along with this differentiation of physical attributes from those of 
umanity, there goes on more slowly the differentiation of mental 
ttributes. The god of the savage, represented as having intelligence 
earcely, if at all, greater than that of the living man, is deluded with 
base. Even the gods of the semi-civilised are deceived, make mis- 
akes, repent of their plans; and only in course of time does there 
rise the conception of unlimited vision and universal knowledge. 
he emotional nature simultaneously undergoes a parallel transforma- 
ion. The grosser passions, originally conspicuous and carefully 
ministered to by devotees, gradually fade, leaving only the passions 
ess related to corporeal satisfactions; and eventually these, too, become 
partially de-humanised. 

These ascribed characters of deities are continually adapted and 
e-adapted to the needs of the social state. During the militant 
hase of activity, the chief god is conceived as holding insubordination 

B2 
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the greatest crime, as implacable in anger, as merciless in punish- 
ment; and any alleged attributes of a milder kind occupy but small 
space in the social consciousness. But where militancy declines and 
the harsh, despotic form of government appropriate to it is gradually 
qualified by the form appropriate to industrialism, the foreground of 
the religious consciousness is increasingly filled with those ascribed 
traits of the divine nature which are congruous with the ethics of peace: 
divine love, divine forgiveness, divine mercy, are now the character- 
istics enlarged upon. 

To perceive clearly the effects of mental progress and changing 
social life thus stated in the abstract, we must glance at them in the 
concrete. If, without foregone conclusions, we contempiate the tra- 
ditions, records, and monuments of the Egyptians, we see that out of 
their primitive ideas of gods, brute or human, there were evolved 
spiritualised ideas of gods, and finally of a god; until the priesthoods 
of later times, repudiating the earlier ideas, described them as corrup- 
tions: being swayed by the universal tendency to regard the first 
state as the highest—a tendency traceable down to the theories of 
existing theologians and mythologists. Again, if, putting aside 
speculations, and not asking what historical value the J/iad may have, 
we take it simply as indicating the early Greek notion of Zeus, and 
compare this with the notion contained in the Platonic dialogues ; we 
see that Greek civilisation had greatly modified (in the better minds, 
at least) the purely anthropomorphic conception of him: the lower 
human attributes being dropped and the higher ones transfigured. 
Similarly, if we contrast the Hebrew God described in primitive 
traditions, manlike in appearance, appetites, and emotions, with the 
Hebrew God as characterised by the prophets, there is shown a 
widening range of power along with a nature increasingly remote from 
that of man. And on passing to the conceptions of him which are 
now entertained, we are made aware of an extreme transfiguration. 
By a convenient obliviousness, a deity who in early times is repre- 
sented as hardening men’s hearts so that they may commit punishable 
acts, and as employing a lying spirit to deceive them, comes to be 
mostly thought of as an embodiment of virtues transcending the 
highest we can imagine. 

Thus, recognising the fact that in the primitive human mind 
there exists neither religious idea nor religious sentiment, we find 
that in the course of social evolution and the evolution of intelligence 
accompanying it, there are generated both the ideas and sentiments 
which we distinguish as religious; and that through a process of 
causation clearly traceable, they traverse those stages which have 
brought them, among civilised races, to their present forms. 


And now what may we infer will be the evolution of religious 
ideas and sentiments throughout the future? On the one hand it is 
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irrational to suppose that the changes which have brought the re- 
ligious consciousness to its present form will suddenly cease. On the 
other hand, it is irrational to suppose that the religious consciousness, 
naturally generated as we have seen, will disappear and leave an un- 
filled gap. Manifestly it must undergo further changes ; and however 
much changed it must continue to exist. What then are the trans- 
formations to be expected? If we reduce the process above delineated 
to its lowest terms, we shall see our way to an answer. 

As pointed out in First Principles, § 96, Evolution is throughout 
its course habitually modified by that Dissolution which eventually 
undoes it: the changes which become manifest being usually but the 
differential results of opposing tendencies towards integration and 
disintegration. Rightly to understand the genesis and decay of re- 
ligious systems, and the probable future of those now existing, we 
must take this truth into account. During those earlier changes by 
which there is created a hierarchy of gods, demi-gods, manes-gods, 
and spirits of various kinds and ranks, evolution goes on with but 
little qualification. The consolidated mythology produced, while 
growing in the mass of supernatural beings composing it, assumes in- 
creased heterogeneity along with increased definiteness in the arrange- 
ment of its parts and the attributes of its members. But the antagonist 
Dissolution eventually gains predominance. The spreading recogni- 
tion of natural causation conflicts with this mythological evolution, 
and insensibly weakens those of its beliefs which are most at 
variance with advancing knowledge. Demons and the secondary 
divinities presiding over divisions of Nature, become less thought 
of as the phenomena ascribed to them are more commonly observed to 
follow a constant order ; and hence these minor components of the 
mythology slowly dissolve away. At the same time, with growing 
supremacy of the great god heading the hierarchy, there goes increas- 
ing ascription to him of actions which were before distributed among 
numerous supernatural beings: there is integration of power. While 
in proportion as there arises the consequent conception of an omnipo- 
tent and omnipresent deity, there is a gradual fading of his alleged 
human attributes: dissolution begins to affect the supreme personality 
in respect of ascribed form and nature. 

Already, as we have seen, this process has in the more advanced 
societies, and especially among their higher members, gone to the 
extent of merging all minor supernatural powers in one supernatural 
power; and already this one supernatural power has, by what Mr. 
Fiske aptly calls de-anthropomorphisaticn, lost the grosser attributes 
of humanity. If things hereafter are to follow the same general 
course as heretofore, we must infer that this dropping of human attri- 
butes will continue. Let us ask what positive changes are hence 
to be expected. 

Two factors must unite in producing them. There is the deve- 
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lopment of those higher sentiments which no longer tolerate the 
ascription of inferior sentiments to a divinity; and there is the 
intellectual development which causes dissatisfaction with the crude 
interpretations previously accepted. Of course in pointing out the 
effects of these factors, I must name some which are familiar ; but it 
is needful to glance at them along with others. 


The cruelty of a Fijian god who, represented as devouring 
the souls of the dead, may be supposed to inflict torture during the 
process, is small compared with the cruelty of a god who condemns 
men to tortures which are eternal; and the ascription of this cruelty, 
though habitual in ecclesiastical formulas, occasionally occurring in 
sermons, and still sometimes pictorially illustrated, is becoming so 
intolerable to the better-natured, that while some theologians dis- 
tinctly deny it, others quietly drop it out of their teachings. Clearly, 
this change cannot cease until the beliefs in hell and damnation dis- 
appear.’ Disappearance of them will be aided by an increasing 
repugnance to injustice. The visiting on Adam’s descendants through 
hundreds of generations dreadful penalties for a small transgression 
which they did not commit; the damning of all men who do not 
avail themselves of an alleged mode of obtaining forgiveness, which 
most men have never heard of; and the effecting a reconciliation by 
sacrificing a son who was perfectly innocent, to satisfy the assumed 
necessity for a propitiatory victim; are modes of action which, 
ascribed to a human ruler, would call forth expressions of abhor- 
rence; and the ascription of them to the Ultimate Cause of 
things, even now felt to be full of difficulties, must become impos- 
sible. So, too, must die out the belief that a Power present in 
innumerable worlds throughout infinite space, and who during millions 
of years of the Earth’s earlier existence needed no honouring by its 
inhabitants, should be seized with a craving for praise; and having 
created mankind, should be angry with them if they do not perpetu- 
ally tell him how great heis. As fast as men escape from that glamour 
of early impressions which prevents them from thinking, they will 
refuse to imply a trait of character which is the reverse of worshipful. 

Similarly with the logical incongruities more and more conspicuous 
to growing intelligence. Passing over the familiar difficulties that 
sundry of the implied divine traits are in contradiction with the 
divine attributes otherwise ascribed —that a god who repents of what 
he has done must be lacking either in power or in foresight ; that his 
anger presupposes an occurrence which has been contrary to intention, 
and so indicates defect of means; we come to the deeper difficulty 


? To meet a possible criticism, it may be well to remark that whatever force they 
may have against deists (and they have very little), Butler’s arguments concerning 
these and allied beliefs do not tell at all against agnostics. 
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that such emotions, in common with all emotions, can exist only in 
a consciousness which is limited. Every emotion has its antecedent 
ideas, and antecedent ideas are habitually supposed to occur in God : 
he is represented as seeing and hearing this or the other, and as 
being emotionally affected thereby. That is to say, the conception 
of a divinity possessing these traits of character, necessarily continues 
anthropomorphic ; not only in the sense that the emotions ascribed 
are like those of human beings, but also in the sense that they form 
parts of a consciousness which, like the human consciousness, is 
formed of successive states. And such a conception of the divine 
consciousness is irreconcilable both with the unchangeableness other- 
wise alleged, and with the omniscience otherwise alleged. Fora 
consciousness constituted of ideas and feelings caused by objects and 
occurrences, cannot be simultaneously occupied with all objects and 
all occurrences throughout the universe. To believe in a divine 
consciousness, men must refrain from thinking what is meant by 
consciousness—must stop short with verbal propositions; and pro- 
positions which they are debarred from rendering into thoughts 
will more and more fail to satisfy them. Of course like 
difficulties present themselves when the will of God is spoken of. 
So long as we refrain from giving a definite meaning to the word 
will, we may say that it is possessed by the Cause of All Things, as 
readily as we may say that love of approbation is possessed by a 
circle ; but when from the words we pass to the thoughts they stand 
for, we find that we can no more unite in consciousness the terms of 
the oue proposition than we can those of the other. Whoever con- 
ceives any other will than his own must do so in terms of his own 
will, which is the sole will directly known to him—all other wills 
being only inferred. But will, as each is conscious of it, presupposes 
a motive—a prompting desire of some kind: absolute indifference 
excludes the conception of will. Moreover will, as implying a 
prompting desire, connotes some end contemplated as one to be 
achieved, and ceases with the achievement of it: some other will, 
referring to some other end, taking its place. That is to say, will, 
like emotion, necessarily supposes a series of states of consciousness. 
The conception of a divine will, derived from that of the human will, 
involves, like it, localisation in space and time: the willing of each 
end, excluding from consciousness for an interval the willing of other 
ends, and therefore being inconsistent with that omnipresent activity 
which simultaneously works out an infinity of ends. It is the 
same with the ascription of intelligence. Not to dwell on the seri- 
ality and limitation implied as before, we may note that intelligence, 
as alone conceivable by us, presupposes existences independent of it 
and objective to it. 1t is carried on in terms of changes primarily 
wrought by alien activities—the impressions generated by things 
beyond consciousness, and the ideas derived from such impressions. 
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To speak of an intelligence which exists in the absence of all such 
alien activities, is to use a meaningless word. If to the corollary 
that the First Cause, considered as intelligent, must be continually 
affected by independent objective activities, it is replied that these 
have become such by act of creation, and were previously included 
in the First Cause; then the reply is that in such case the First 
Cause could, before this creation, have had nothing to generate in it 
such changes as those constituting what we call intelligence, and 
must therefore have been unintelligent at the time when intelligence 
was most called for. Hence it is clear that the intelligence ascribed, 
answers in no respect to that which we know by the name. It is intel- 
ligence out of which all the characters constituting it have vanished. 

These and other difficulties, some of which are often discussed 
but never disposed of, must force men hereafter to drop the higher 
anthropomorphic characters given to the First Cause, as they have 
long since dropped the lower. The conception which has been 
enlarging from the beginning must go on enlarging, until, by disap- 
pearance of its limits, it becomes a consciousness which transcends 
the forms of distinct thought, though it for ever remains a con- 


sciousness. 


* But how can such a final consciousness of the Unknowable, 
thus tacitly alleged to be true, be reached by successive modifications of 
a conception which was utterly untrue? The ghost-theory of the savage 
is baseless. The material double of a dead man in which he believes, 
never had any existence. And if by gradual de-materialisation of this 
double was produced the conception of the supernatural agent in 
general—if the conception of a deity, formed by the dropping of 
some human attributes and transfiguration of others, resulted from 
continuance of this process; is not the developed and purified con- 
ception reached by pushing the process to its limit, a fiction also? 
Surely if the primitive belief was absolutely false, all derived beliefs 
must be absolutely false.’ 

This objection looks fatal ; and it would be fatal were its premiss 
valid. Unexpected as it will be to most. readers, the answer here to 
be made is that at the outset a germ of truth was contained in the 
primitive conception—the truth, namely, that the power which mani- 
fests itself in consciousness is but a differently-conditioned form of the 
power which manifests itself beyond consciousness. 

Every voluntary act yields to the primitive man proof of a source 
of energy within him. Not that he thinks about his internal ex- 
periences; but in these experiences this notion lies latent. When 
producing motion in his limbs, and through them motion in other 
things, he is aware of the accompanying feeling of effort. And this 
sense of effort, which is the perceived antecedent of changes produced 
by him, becomes the conceived antecedent of changes not produced 
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by him—furnishes him with a term of thought by which to represent 
the genesis of these objective changes. At first this idea of muscular 
force as anteceding unusual events around him, carries with it the 
whole assemblage of associated ideas. He thinks of the implied effort 
as an effort exercised by a being just like himself. In course of 
time these doubles of the dead, supposed to be workers of all but the 
most familiar changes, are modified in conception. Besides becoming 
less grossly material, some of them are developed into larger person- 
alities presiding over classes of phenomena which being comparatively 
regular in their order, suggest a belief in beings who, while more 
powerful than men, are less variable in their modes of action. So 
that the idea of furce as exercised by such beings, comes to be less 
associated with the idea of a human ghost. Further advances, by 
which minor supernatural agents are merged in one general agent, 
and by which the personality of this general agent is rendered vague 
while becoming widely extended, tend still further to dissociate the 
notion of objective force from the force known as such in conscious- 
ness; and the dissociation reaches its extreme in the thoughts of the 
man of science, who interprets in terms of force not only the visible 
changes of sensible bodies, but all physical changes whatever, even up 
to the undulations of the ethereal medium. Nevertheless, this force 
(be it force under that statical form by which matter resists, or under 
that dynamical form distinguished as energy) is to the last thought 
of in terms of that internal energy which he is conscious of as muscular 
effort. He is compelled to symbolise objective force in terms of 
subjective force from lack of any other symbol. 

See now the implications. That internal energy which in the 
experiences of the primitive man was always the immediate antecedent 
of changes wrought by him—that energy which, when interpreting 
external changes, he thought of along with those attributes of a 
human personality connected with it in himself; is the same energy 
which, freed from anthropomorphic accompaniments, is now figured 
as the cause of all external phenomena. The last stage reached is re- 
cognition of the truth that force as it exists beyond consciousness, 
cannot be like what we know as force within consciousness; and that 
yet, as either is capable of generating the other, they must be differ- 
ent modes of the same. Consequently, the final outcome of that 
speculation commenced by the primitive man, is that the Power 
manifested throughout the Universe distinguished as material, is the 
same power which in ourselves wells up under the form of conscious- 
ness. | 

It is untrue, then, that the foregoing argument proposes to evolve 
a true belief from a belief which was wholly false. Contrariwise, the 
ultimate form of the religious consciousness is the final development 
of a consciousness which at the outset contained a germ of truth 
obscured by multitudinous errors. 
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Those who think that science is dissipating religious beliefs and 
sentiments, seem unaware that whatever of mystery is taken from the 
old interpretation is added to the new. Or rather, we may say that 
transference from the one to the other is accompanied by increase ; 
since, for an explanation which has a seeming feasibility, science sub- 
stitutes an explanation which, carrying us back only a certain distance, 
there leaves us in presence of the avowedly inexplicable. 

Under one of its aspects scientific progress is a gradual transfigu- 
ration of Nature. Where ordinary perception saw perfect simplicity 
it reveals great complexity ; where there seemed absolute inertness 
it discloses intense activity ; and in what appears mere vacancy it 
finds a marvellous play of forces. Each generation of physicists dis- 
covers in so-called ‘brute matter’ powers which, but a few years 
before, the most instructed physicists would have thought incredible ; 
as instance the ability of a mere iron plate to take up the com- 
plicated aérial vibrations produced by articulate speech, which, 
translated into multitudinous and varied electric pulses, are re- 
translated a thousand miles off by another iron plate and again heard 
as articulate speech. When the explorer of Nature sees that, quiescent 
as they appear, surrounding solid bodies are thus sensitive to forces 
which are infinitesimal in their amounts—when the spectroscope 
proves to him that molecules on the Earth pulsate in harmony with 
molecules in the stars—when there is forced on him the inference 
that every point in space thrills with an infinity of vibrations passing 
through it in all directions; the conception to which he tends is 
much less that of a Universe of dead matter than that of a Universe 
everywhere alive: alive if not in the restricted sense, still in a general 
sense. 

This transfiguration, which the inquiries of physicists continually 
increase, is aided by that other transfiguration resulting from meta- 
physical inquiries. Subjective analysis compels us to admit that 
our scientific interpretations of the phenomena which objects present, 
are expressed in terms of our own variously-combined sensations and 
ideas—are expressed, that is, in elements belonging to consciousness, 
which are but symbols of the something beyond consciousness. 
Though analysis afterwards reinstates our primitive beliefs, to the 
extent of showing that behind every group of phenomenal manifesta- 
tions there is always a newus, which is the reality that remains fixed 
amid appearances which are variable; yet we are shown that this 
nexus of reality is for ever inaccessible to consciousness. And when, 
once more, we remember that the activities constituting conscious- 
ness, being rigorously bounded, cannot bring in among themselves 
the activities beyond the bounds, which therefore seem unconscious, 
though production of either by the other seems to imply that they 
are of the same essential nature; this necessity we are under to think 
of the external energy in terms of the internal energy, gives rather a 
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spiritualistic than a materialistic aspect to the Universe: further 
thought, however, obliging us to recognise the truth that a conception 
given in phenomenal manifestations of this ultimate energy can in no 
wise show us what it is. 

While the beliefs to which analytic science thus leads are such as 
do not destroy the object-matter of religion, but simply transfigure 
it, science under its concrete forms enlarges the sphere for religious 
sentiment. From the very beginning the progress of knowledge has 
been accompanied by an increasing capacity for wonder. Among 
savages, the lowest are the least surprised when shown remarkable 
products of civilised art: astonishing the traveller by their indif- 
ference. And so little of the marvellous do they perceive in the 
grandest phenomena of Nature, that any inquiries concerning them 
they regard as childish trifling. This contrast in mental attitude 
between the lowest human beings and the higher human beings around 
us, is paralleled by the contrasts among the grades of these higher 
human beings themselves, It is not the rustic, nor the artisan, nor 
the trader, who sees something more than a mere matter of course 
in the hatching of a chick; but it is the biologist, who, pushing to 
the uttermost his analysis of vital phenomena, reaches his greatest 
perplexity when a speck of protoplasm under the microscope shows 
him life in its simplest form, and makes him feel that however he 
formulates its processes the actual play of forces remains unimagin- 
able. Neither in the ordinary tourist nor in the deer-stalker climbing 
the mountains above him, does a highland glen rouse ideas beyond 
those of sport or of the picturesque ; but it may, and often does, in 
the geologist. He, observing that the glacier-rounded rock he sits 
on has lost by weathering but half-an-inch of its surface since a time 
far more remote than the beginnings of human civilisation, and then 
trying to conceive the slow denudation which has cut out the whole 
valley, has thoughts of time and of power to which they are strangers 
—thoughts which, already utterly inadequate to their objects, he 
feels to be still more futile on noting the contorted beds of gneiss 
around, which tell him of a time, immeasurably more remote, when 
far beneath the Earth’s surface they were in a half-melted state, and 
again tell him of a time, immensely exceeding this in remoteness, 
when their components were sand and mud on the shores of an ancient 
sea. Norisitinthe primitive peoples who supposed that the heavens 
rested on the mountain tops, any more than in the modern inheritors 
of their cosmogony who repeat that ‘the heavens declare the glory 
of God,’ that we find the largest conceptions of the Universe or the 
greatest amount of wonder excited by contemplation of it. Rather, 
it is in the astronomer, who sees in the Sun a mass so vast that even 
into one of his spots our Earth might be plunged without touching 
its edges; and who by every finer telescope is shown an increased 
multitude of such suns, many of them far larger. 
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Hereafter, as heretofore, higher faculty ard deeper insight will 
raise rather than lower this sentiment. At present the most powerful 
and most instructed mind has neither the knowledge nor the 
capacity required for symbolising in thought the totality of things. 
Occupied with one or other division of Nature, the man of science 
usually does not know enough of the other divisions even rudely to 
conceive the extent and complexity of their phenomena; and supposing 
him to have adequate knowledge of each, yet he is unable to think 
of them as a whole. Wider and stronger intellect may hereafter 
help him to form a vague consciousness of them in their totality. 
We may say that just as an undeveloped musical faculty, able only 
to appreciate a simple melody, cannot grasp the variously-entangled 
passages and harmonies of a symphony, which in the minds of com- 
poser and conductor are unified into involved musical effects awaken- 
ing far greater feeling than is possible to the musically uncultured ; 
so, by future more evolved intelligences, the course of things now 
apprehensible only in parts may be apprehensible all together, with 
an accompanying feeling as much beyond that of the present cultured 
man, as his feeling is beyond that of the savage. 

And this feeling is not likely to be decreased but to be increased 
by that analysis of knowledge which, while forcing him to agnosticism, 
yet continually prompts him to imagine some solution of the Great 
Enigma which he knows cannot be solved. Especially must this be 
so when he remembers that the very notions, beginning and end, 
cause and purpose, are relative notions belonging to human thought 
which are probably irrelevant to the Ultimate Reality transcending 
human thought; and when, though suspecting that explanation is a 
word without meaning when applied to this Ultimate Reality, he yet 
feels compelled to think there must be an explanation. 

But amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty, that he is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 


Energy, from which all things proceed. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 





THE 
PRETENSIONS OF M. DE LESSEPS. 


Tux Suez Canal has engrossed a full share of the attention of Europe 
during the last twelve months, but certainly not more than is 
warranted by its importance. One of the official British directors 
lately propounded, as a reason for the agitation among shipowners, 
the jealousy of the large profits the shareholders were making. He 
seems to have mistaken an effect for a cause. Profits are derived 
from business. It is the enormous development of the latter, con- 
tributed by daily increasing numbers of individuals, which has so 
enlarged the constituency of the canal that they can now trumpet 
forth their remonstrances against high-handed and arbitrary manage- 
ment with a thousand tongues, and are felt to be powerful enough, 
not only to demand, but to insist upon their claims being satisfied. 
It has been the set policy of the Canal Company to put forward on 
every occasion the most exaggerated claims to uncontrolled power in 
the administration of their affairs. M. de Lesseps and his council, 
or at least the acting portion of it, have naturally a thorough know- 
ledge of what they possess. But, still more, they have an equally 
keen perception of what they want, and any one who takes the 
trouble to wade through the vast expanse of literature connected 
with the canal, will find certain subjects cropping up at irregular 
intervals, but invariably adroitly brought forward whenever a peg 
could be found to hang them upon. In this way the most humble 
requests have grown into rights arbitrarily withheld. I will give an 
instance. It was not a little amusing to see, in the report of the 
official British directors on their provisional agreement with M. de 
Lesseps, which died even before it lived, that one of the advantages 
they were able to offer was, ‘the good offices of Her Majesty’s 
Government to obtain permission for the Canal Company to make a 
freshwater canal between Ismailia and Port Said:’ described in the 
most modest language as a scheme primarily for the interest of the 
inhabitants and the shipping, but not the least essential to the 
interests of the Company. 

All who have studied canal matters will know that this humble 
project has been steadily kept in view, even from the days of Ismail. 
He knew, no one ketter, the importance of this canal, which formed 
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part of the original concession, and was bought back in 1856 from 
the Company; and the diplomatic negotiations between the Pasha 
and his astute antagonist—the une not daring to ask for fear of 
a refusal, the other not wishing to refuse, so that he might still 
dangle the prize as a possible concession—formed not one of the 
least amusing episodes of a game between two players of unequalled 
diplomatic powers 

So much misappreaension, not to say want of knowledge, gene- 
rally prevails in regard to the rights of the Canal Company, that it is 
impossible to believe that even those whose duty it is to know can 
have informed themselves upon what these rights are really founded. 
From time to time we have seen long disquisitions upon the words 
Pouvoir exclusif, which appear in the first concession. Then we are 
treated by lawyers to learned arguments upon the recondite principle 
of ‘eminent domain.’ But none of these controversialists appear to 
be aware that there is a context to be studied of equal importance to 
these alarming words, and that before it is necessary to have recourse 
to general principles we have first to see what the particular circum- 
stances are to which they have to be applied. The rights of the 
Canal Company depend not alone upon the first act of concession of 
the 30th of November, 1854, so often quoted, but upon a number of 
other documents, all of equal force, seeing that they consist either of 
subsequent acts of the Egyptian Government.defining and modifying 
points expressly reserved in the first concession, or of contracts 
entered into by the Canal Company for valuable consideration. 

We propose to examine all the documents which bear upon the 
question, with the view of ascertaining whether M. de Lesseps or the 
Canal Company have a monopoly of the canalisation of the Isthmus 
of Suez. In the early days of this controversy the right of the Com- 
pany to make a second canal was treated by M. de Lesseps as if it 
were unquestionable, and even the British official directors, who were 
appointed for the purpose of protecting British interests, had so little 
acquainted themselves with the conditions of the concession that in 
their report for the information of our Government and Parliament 
they laid down the law in the same sense. Since then the claim has 
been sensibly modified. It has apparently been admitted on the part 
of the Canal Company that a second canal cannot be made without a 
fresh concession. As matters stand at present the claim seems to be 
limited to widening the present canal, and preventing anyone else 
from making another. No official withdrawal, however, of former 
pretensions has, so far as we are aware, been made, and, as experience 
has shown the difficulty of arriving at a final settlement upon any 
question with the Canal Company, it is only prudent to deal with the 
subject as a whole. 

Before proceeding with this examination, it is desirable to formu- 
late the position which those who hold opinions adverse to the views 
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of the Government consider themselves entitled to take up. While 
opposed, as we always have been, to violent language, or the advocacy 
of unjust action against the Canal Company, we feel it justifiable, 
and even necessary, to. protest in the strongest manner against the 
language used on behalf of the Government and even by members 
of it, and by the Cana] Company and some of its advocates, in regard 
to the line of conduct.of those who held a different opinion to theirs. 
Dishonesty and robbery are not terms usually applied to those who 
have the right at least to be deemed acting upon convictions honestly 
arrived at until the contrary is proved; and to say that the denial of 
M. de Lesseps’ monopoly cannot be set up because it would be a dis- 
honest argument is a course which, if taken by an unofficial speaker, 
would have been severely censured. 

The mot d’ordre seems to have been passed to create a prejudice 
against those who differed from the proposal of the Government. 
Time, reflection, and accomplished facts have shown that they were 
not quite so wrong after all. 

This is a business matter which ought to have been and ought to 
be discussed in a business-like manner, and the first and the principal 
person who has imported an unbusiness-like tone into the discussion 
of contentious matter connected with the Canal Company, is the 
president of the canal himself. The blue books published by order 
of the House of Commons through a long series of years, teem with 
extravagant claims expressed in terms unprecedented in matters of 
business, and equally rare, I should hope, in diplomacy. 

It is also necessary to notice another point. In the discussion 
which took place last summer in the House of Commons, it was 
almost claimed that the question at issue was a legal one, and that 
the opinion of the legal advisers of the Crown should be held decisive 
of the contention. In the first place, no legal authority, however 
eminent, is infallible. If he is, for what purpose have courts of 
appeal been constituted? We see every day courts, composed of in- 
dividuals not more eminent, reversing the decisions of others not less 
so. in the second place, the case does not rest upon British law. 
It rests upon the language of specific documents ; and commercial 
men, who have made it the study of their lives to learn such language 
and to study such documents, may claim to speak with just as much 
authority, where they are specific,as English lawyers, whose acquaint- 
ance with them is casual and accidental. 

It is a well-understood principle that the rights under a conces- 
sion are contained within the four corners of the paper upon which it 
is written, for there is no Case Law to appeal to to prove orthodox in 
one decade what is rank heresy in another. 

Having thus cleared the ground, let us examine the charter of 
the Canal Company, bearing in mind that, although the ‘ Monopoly 
claim ’ is the principal point which has formed the subject of recent 
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discussions and is our present object, there are others of great import- 
ance, whether there be a monopoly or not. 

For brevity’s sake extraneous matter will be eliminated, and, as 
full reference will be given to each document, should there be an 
argument founded on an omission, the writer admits his responsibility 
in advance. 

The first document in the company’s title-deeds is :— 


The act of concession of the Viceroy of Egypt, for the construction and working 
of the maritime canal of Suez and dependencies, between the Mediterranean and the 


Red Sea. Cairo: the 30th of November, 1854. 
Preamble. Our friend, M. F. de Lesseps. . . . having demonstrated to us the 
possibility of forming a company of capitalists of all nations . . . . We have given 


him by these presents exclusive power to form and to direct a universal company, 
for piercing the Isthmus of Suez and working a canal between the two seas. .. . 
The whole within the limits, and under the conditions and obligations specified in 
the following articles. 


Four things will be seen from the above extract. 
1. The § Pouvoir Exclusif’ was not to M. de Lesseps to make and 
work a canal, but to form and to direct a company for that purpose. 

2. The power was not a general one for piercing the Isthmus— 
that is, to form indefinite waterways, but was limited at the outset 
by the title of the Act of the concession to ‘the’ canal, and, in the 
terms of the concession, to the working of ‘a’ eanal. 

3. The making and working the canal was not a general power, 
but was confined within specified limits. 

4, That there is apparently granted to M. de Lesseps power to 
direct the company without limitation of time. 

Then follow the articles controlling and defining the extent of 
the grant, and the obligations the company is under: 


Articte 1. M. de Lesseps shall (not may) form a company for piercing the 
Isthmus, &c., of which we entrust to him the direction. 


Still without apparent limitation. 
But Article 2 runs— 

The director of the company shall always be named by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and chosen as much as possible from among the largest shareholders in the 
enterprise. 

There is an apparent inconsistency in these two articles. If M. 
de Lesseps was already constituted director, without limitation of 
time, how could the Egyptian Government put in force Article 2? 
and this is a remarkably good instance of the soundness of the 
principle we first started with, viz., that the rights of the company 
do not depend upon one document— much less upon one article—and 
still less upon one or two selected words. This cannot be more clearly 
stated than in the words of the Sultan’s Firman which authorised ‘ the 
construction of the canal in terms of the contract of the 22nd of 
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February 1866, and the acts and contracts therein recited, of which 
they form an integral part.’ That is to say all the documents are to 
be read together. The controlling words of the apparent inconsis- 
tency are to be found in a very important document, to which very 
little attention seems to have been paid. 

It is the Deed of the Sth of January 1856, 
2nd Coneession, and the preamble states that 


generally termed the 


€ 


M. F. de Lesseps, having represented to us that for establishing the proposed 
company under the forms and conditions usually adopted for associations of this 
nature, it is convenient to stipulate beforehand in detail on one side the liabilities, 
obligations, and dues (redevanccs) to which it shall be subject, on the other the 
concessions, immunities, and advantages to which it shall be entitled, as well as the 
facilities which shall be granted to it for its management. 

As regards the latter we find :— 

ArticLE 20. Independently of the time necessary for the execution of the 
works, (7.e. of the canal) our friend and agent (mandataire) M. F. de Lesseps 


shall preside over and direct the company as first founder, for ten years from the 
day when the term of the concession for ninety-nine years shall commence to run. 


So that the first concession of the 3rd of November, 1854, gave 
M. de Lesseps pouvoir exclusif to form and direct a universal com- 
pany for piercing the Isthmus and working a canal, subject to certain 
limitations and conditions. 

The later deed of January 1856, defining ‘more completely and 
more in detail’ these concessions, limited the presidency of M. de 
Lesseps to the term of ten years from the opening of the canal. We 
have never heard that M. de Lesseps made any objection to this deed 
or to the limitation of bis directorate. On the contrary, it was acted 
upon at once as the charter of the company, and the statutes were 
based upon it and approved simultaneously by the Viceroy. It is 
now more than ten years since the canal was opened; the term of 
office secured to M. de Lesseps by the Viceroy has expired, and his 
connection with the canal company, in respect of direction in virtue 
of the concession, has ceased to exist. 

Having disposed of this part of the ‘ pewvoir exclusif,’ more es- 
pecially personal to M. de Lesseps, which evidently conferred upon 
him no monopoly of the presidency, we turn to the other point, viz., 
that part of it which it has been attempted to interpret as a personal 
concession to M. de Lesseps, and through him to the company, of the 
monopoly of canal-making on the Isthmus of Suez. 

In the first place, it is not possible to claim for the words ‘ exclusive 
power (pouvoir exclusif ), to form and to direct,’ greater force as 
applied to ‘form’ than they have to ‘direct.’ We have seen that 
the pouvoir exclusif for both purposes was subject to limitations, 
and that as to the latter a limitation was immediately enforced. Elimi- 
nating, then, the words ‘to direct’ which have now become super- 
fluous by effluxion of time, those which remain stand thus: exclusive 
Vou. XV.—No. 83. C 
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power to form a company for piercing the Isthmus of Suez, and for 
working a canal between the two seas.’ 

The Egyptian Government has lately said that there is nothing 
in these words which contains the idea of a monopoly, and an 
examination of the conditions of this grant will show that—so far 


from a monopoly of canals—there was not granted the right to | 


make more than the one particular canal specified. 
Firstly: The land to be granted was limited and defined. 


Articte 8. To avoid all difficulty in regard to the land given over to the com- 
pany, a plan drawn up by Linant Bey, our engineer, will indicate the land granted 
for the (traversée) line and the establishment of the maritime canal. 


Under date the 30th of April, 1855, M. de Lesseps submitted to 
the Viceroy the ‘ Memoir of the engineers Linant Bey and Mougel 
Bey upon the canalisation of the isthmus.’ He stated that, pending 
publicity being given to this ‘ preliminary work,’ the said engineers 
would prepare their definitive project, upon which a commission of 
English, French, German, and Dutch engineers would give their 
opinion, and indicate any changes they might think advisable. 

The Viceroy is reminded by M. de Lesseps that it had been his 
will from the outset to circumscribe within certain limits the locality 
to be surveyed. The cutting might be made east of the course of 
the Nile, but he had not authorised the company to adopt a line 
west of the Damietta branch crossing the course of the Nile. That 
it would only be when the line of the communication between the 
two seas had been fixed, &c., that capitalists and the public would be 
called upon to subscribe for the shares ; so that, from the outset, it 
is clear that the company was formed to make and work a particular 
canal, For the purpose of carrying out this intention, the second 
concession of the 5th of January, 1856 (already referred to), describing 
and defining more completely and in detail the obligations of, and the 
concessions to, the company, and superseding, where in conflict with, 
the first concession, was drawn up. 

ArtictE 1. The Company . . . shall make at its own risk... 
(1.) A (un) canal to be appropriated to maritime navigation. 
(3.) The works to be completed in six years, reserving force majeure. 
ArtictE 3. The canal to be dug of the depth and width fixed by the inter- 
national scientific commission, conformably to which it commences at the Port of 
Suez, makes use of the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timisah, and will (open out) at a 
point in the Gulf of Pelusium, to be determined from among the definitive projects 
to be drawn up by the engineers of the company. 


Here we have specified the maritime canal, which the company 
was bound to make, and which on the expiry of the concession the 
Egyptian Government would become possessed of. 

We have pointed out that the object of this deed (5th of January, 
1856) was to set out more fully and precisely the obligations and 
privileges of the company, and to provide for its management, for 
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which purpose the statutes of the company annexed thereto are 
approved in the following terms :— 


ArticLE 21, The annexed statutes of the association, created under the style of 
the ‘ Universal Company of the Maritime Canal of Suez,’ are approved. The present 
approval shall be deemed the authorisation for its constitution in the form of 
‘Sociétés Anonymes,’ from the day on which the capital shall have been wholly sub- 


scribed. 

The statutes of a French company, which this is in form, are 
essential to its constitution, and it has been decided in France, par- 
ticularly in the leading case of the Crédit Mobilier in 1875, that in 
two respects the statutes of a Société Anonyme are unalterable, viz., 
(1) the objects of the company, (2) the partition of the profits. 
It is customary to express these objects in the widest terms con- 
sistent with the purpose contemplated, because, being unalterable, 
they cannot be extended, whatever the need may be, without dis- 
solving the existing company and forming a new one. This is in 
practice rarely possible, as the consent of each individual shareholder 
would be required. 

Article 2 runs (omitting the words referring to other purposes 
apart from this question) :— 

This association has for its object : 

(1.) The construction of a maritime canal for the sea (grande) navigation 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, from Suez to the Gulf of Pelusium. 

(4.) The working of the said canal and the different undertakings connected 
with it. The whole subject to the terms and conditions of the ordonnances of 
the 30th of November 1854, and of the 5th of January 1856. The first giving 
special and exclusive power to M. de Lesseps to form and direct, in his capacity of 
first founder-president, an association in view of these undertakings; the second 
conceding the said canals and their dependencies to this association, with all the 
liabilities and obligations, all the rights and advantages attached to them by the 
Egyptian Government. 

We must point out the somewhat remarkable distinction drawn 
here between the first and second concessions. We may presume that 
the authority by whom they were granted was aware what the con- 
cessions it had given really were., The first concession is described 
by it as ‘giving exclusive power to M. de Lesseps to form and to 
direct, as first founder-president, a company for the enterprises in 
question ;’ the second as a ‘ concession of the canals and their depen- 
dencies to the company.’ 

We have seen that M. de Lesseps’ right to direct the company 
was disposed of by granting him a term of ten years, so that any 
personal rights he may have had in virtue of the concession ceased 
on the expiry of that period, when he reverted to the position of an 
ordinary shareholder, while as regards the company his rights ceased 
on its formation. If from time to time he has continued to act as 
director or president, it has not been in virtue of the concession, but 
by the choice of the shareholders or of the Egyptian Government, 

c2 
f 
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whichever of the two may be entitled to select the holder of the 
office. M. de Lesseps has been so identified with the Canal Company, 
that persons, even in high places, have not only supported the mono- 
poly, but have treated it as one personal to M. de Lesseps. For this 
latter it is evident there is not the slightest foundation, and ina 
matter of such magnitude it is well to reduce the elements to their 
just proportions. 

Here, then, we have, as regards canal making and working, the 
utmost limit of the company’s powers precisely defined. It was 
authorised by the authority from which it derived its existence, to 
make and work the one particular maritime canal, and the one only. 
It was on the basis of this power, for this purpose, and with this 
‘ object,’ that the share capital was subscribed. Without dissolving 
the company and forming a new one, no other ‘ object’ such as 
making another canal, is open to the shareholders, however desirous 
they might be of doing so. Supposing they could discover some 
legal means of overcoming the difficulty, they would find still a 
superior authority, with whom they would have to settle. 

Article 71 runs :— 

If experience should make manifest the utility of modifying or adding to the 
present statutes, the general assembly (of shareholders) may do so as provided by 


Article 57. 
But the resolutions of the assembly in this respect are not executable (valid) 


until after the approval of the Egyptian Government. 


This also implies a further authority. The ratification of the 
Sultan was expressly reserved for each concession as it was granted, 
and this ratification, when given, was as expressly limited in the 
following terms : 

After reciting and approving the contract of the 22nd of February, 
1866, attached, it continues :-— 

We give our sovereign authority for the execution of the canal by the said 
company upon the conditions stipulated in this contract, as also to the regulation of 
all the accessories in terms of this contract and of the deeds and conventions there- 
in recited and specified. 


Among the deeds specified is: ‘The second provisional deed of 
concession of the 5th of January, 1856 ;’ to which deeds were annexed 
the statutes of the universal company, approved by the Viceroy, 
the ‘object’ of which was making and working one particular 
canal. 

One may fairly ask how, in the face of provisions such as these, | 
can it be contended, much less asserted, that the present company 
has a monopoly of canalisation in the Isthmus, and can proprio motu 
proceed to the making of a new canal? 

We must assume, although one begins to wonder whether such an 
assumption may not be questioned, that some authority was needed 
to expropriate lands, construct public works, and levy tolls upon the 
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national and commercial navies of the nations of the world, in an 
independent country: that is to say, a country independent of the 
doers of these acts. 

We must presume that the deed of concession of the ruler of the 
country, ratified by his suzerain, was required, or it would not have 
been sought. But by what process of reasoning is it contended that 
a limited and specific grant to do a particular thing can be expanded 
into unlimited authority to do other things, however analogous? 
Such a contention can only be explained by the trite adage, which 
explains many things in this world, that ‘the wish was father to the 
thought.’ 

We must pause here for a moment and refer back to the second 
concession (5th of January, 1856) for the particulars of a remarkable 
event in the annals of the canal, which made history at the time. 

Article 2 provided for the execution of the works by the company, 
‘by itself, by contractors or otherwise,’ and concluded: ‘In all 
cases the four-fifths of the workmen employed on the works shall be 
Egyptians.’ 

On the 20th of July, 1856, rules were made by the Viceroy, in 
concert with M. de Lesseps, for the protection of the workmen to be 
employed on the canal, and of the interests of the farmers, proprietors, 
&c., of the country. 

The rate of wages, food, lodging, &c., of these workmen was laid 
down, the amount of work they were to do, and the number to be 
employed. 

It will be borne in mind that the ratification by the Sultan of the 
ecncessions was expressly reserved, but M. de Lesseps, who neither 
then nor since has been in the habit of paying overmuch respect to 
authority when it militated against his own views, dispensed with 
this formality and at once commenced the works. 

For a time he opposed to remonstrances a studied neglect, but 
Lord Palmerston, notwithstanding that his action has been described 
in the House of Commons, by the highest authority, as deplorable, 
thought, and—as events have proved—most justly thought it for the 
interests of this country, to intervene. Under the first and second 
concessions certain lands, of vast extent, were granted to the Canal 
Company with rights over them which evidently created an imperium 
in imperio in Egypt. They not only formed a menace to the 
sovereign rights of the Egyptian Government and of the Sultan, but 
under circumstances not difficult to conjecture, e.g. the late war in 
Egypt, might have become a serious ground of dispute with other 
nations, particularly with England, who would have found a part of 
France astride the highway to India. 

Supported by England the Ottoman Porte refused to ratify the 
concessions until the grant of land should have been withdrawn and 
the forced employment of Egyptians on the canal abandoned. A 
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system under which unfortunate labourers were driven from the culti- 
vation of their own land to work in the desert, could not fail to give 
rise to much oppression and suffering, and was creating discontent 
throughout the country. 

Interminable negotiations followed. M. de Lesseps calmly went 
on with his works until, in 1863, the Porte, exasperated at the 
defiance of its authority, addressed a diplomatic note to its Ministers 
at London and Paris, and an identical one to the Viceroy, insisting 
that the works should be stopped until the conditions laid down as 
indispensable for the ratification of the concession had been complied 
with. M. de Lesseps, finding that matters were becoming serious, 
endeavoured to come to terms with the Viceroy, on the basis of a 
money indemnity, in compensation for the loss of the forced labour 
of the Egyptians and the other advantages he was required by the 
Porte to relinquish. The natural rejoinder of the Viceroy was, that 
the concession having been given subject to the ratification by the 
Sultan, it was M. de Lesseps’ own affair if he had commenced his 
works without it; and that being so, it could not form a subject of 
legitimate complaint, or justify a claim for damages, if the privileges 
in question could not be accorded. But his demands were so excessive 
that there was a deadlock, and at length it was arranged that the 
matter in dispute should be referred to the arbitration of the Emperor 
Napoleon. Such an appeal was very like a reference from the fox to 
the wolf; but Ismail probably had no choice, and gallantly made up 
his mind that though he would not surrender to the Canal Company, 
he might do so to France without derogation. 

On the 21st of April, 1864, Nubar Pasha on behalf of Egypt, and 
M. de Lesseps for the Canal Company,’signed a case for the reference. 
The result from the commencement was a foregone conclusion, but 
the ‘ case’ is at the present conjuncture a most significant and useful 
document. As M. de Lesseps certainly would not have consented to 
omit from it any advantage justly his, we may take it to have been 
the outside limit of his claims. 

It recites that ‘H. H. Mohammed Said gave to M. de Lesseps 
the mission to form a company, with the obligation to construct 
‘a maritime canal between Suez and Pelusium,’ in consideration 
of the Egyptian Government giving ‘a free grant of the Government 
land necessary for the construction’ of the canal. ‘ The use for ninety- 
nine years, free of taxation for ten yeais, of certain uncultivated lands,’ 
and an engagement by the Egyptian Government ‘to furnish the 
labourers to be employed on the works of the company.’ 

The result was that the Emperor awarded to the Canal Company : 

For relinquishing their claim to Egyptian forced labour ., £1,520,000 
the use of the waste lands for 99 years . 1,200,000 


the freshwater canals for 99 years. ° 400,000 
navigation rights ‘ ‘ a 24,000 


£3,460,000 


” ” 
” 


” 
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Not a word or hint here of a monopoly or an exclusive right to 
canalisation in the Isthmus. 

Is it to be supposed that such a right, which would have justified 
a formidable addition to the demands of the Canal Company, would 
not have been put forward at such a moment, even if only arguable, 
to say nothing of being maintainable ? 

The matter having been thus settled, it became necessary to 
satisfy the Porte, and this was accomplished by the convention of the 
22nd of February, 1866, between the Viceroy and the Canal Company, 
in which the requirements of the Note of 1863 are fully complied 
with. 

Many of the Articles, seventeen in number, contain stipulations 
upon very important points, such as the jurisdiction of the native 
police—the right of the Egyptian Government to use the canal, to 
occupy canal land and buildings in time of war—of private persons to 
settle on canal land—the legal domicile of the company, &ce. With 
these we have at present no concern. For the purposes of our argu- 
ment, viz., to show the restricted nature of the concession, we need 


only quote two :— 


ARTICLE 2. Considering that it is necessary to fix for the canal the extent of 
land required for its construction and working . .. but that nothing should be 
allotted to it (the company) beyond what is necessary to fully provide for the 
different services specified; that the company can have no claim to obtain, with a 
view to speculation, any extension whatever of lauds, whether for cultivation, for 
building, or for resale . ... the two parties interested confining themselves within 
these limits, in order to fix, along the whole line of the maritime canal, the area of 
land of which the occupation during the term of the concession is necessary for 
establishing, working, and maintaining this canal, have agreed that the quantity of 
land necessary, &c., is fixed in conformity with the plans and schedule annexed 


hereto. 

ARTICLE 15. It is declared, by way of interpretation, that at the end of the 
ninety-nine years of the concession of the Canal of Suez, and failing any new 
agreement between the company and the Government, the concession shall cease 


and determine. 


Where, one may be permitted to ask, is the room for a monopoly 
of canalisation in such words as these? What can be clearer than 
the terms which limit the possibility of canal-making to ‘ this canal 
only,’ and in what more emphatic words could be declared the cessa- 
tion of the concession at the end of ninety-nine years ? 

Where is the dishonesty in holding, and even in asserting, that 
neither M. de Lesseps nor his company have a monopoly? The 
only explanation possible, and the only excuse for the position taken 
up by the Government and its supporters is, that they were not aware 
of the existence of these documents. But this is not all, though it 
really seems like flogging a dead horse to pile up further arguments. 

In 1869 disputes had again arisen with the Egyptian Government, 
and the Canal Company wanted money to finish the canal, which, 
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besides being in a very incomplete condition, was of much less mag- 
nitude than the definitive plan. They still had something they 
could sell, some rights they could relinquish, and some claims they 
could abandon for a consideration ! 

A fresh convention (April 23, 1869) was the result. This time 
it is clear the Pasha meant to make a clean sweep of it. His last 
little experience of having to pay back three and a half millions for a 
conditional grant had taught him a lesson. 

We need merely indicate the object of many of the Articles which 
relate to matters important in themselves, but foreign to the present 
question, viz., the company to pay customs duties; the company’s 
vessels to pay freshwater canal dues ; renunciation of right of fishing 
in canal and lakes ; sale of certain lands and buildings. 

Two articles only concern us. 

ARTICLE 3. By the consent of the parties it is understood (agreed) that the 
company has no other object than the working, maintenance, and enlargement of 
the maritime canal. It consequently has common rights only (rentre dans le droit 
commun) and renounces every exemption, special power, or privilege. 

ARTICLE 5. The company renounces, as concerns the Egyptian Government, as 
wellon its own behalf as for its contractors whom it guarantees, every claim or 
compensation whatever for all occurrences or alleged wrongs previous to the date 
of the present convention. 

The purchase money of this arrangement to be paid by the Vice- 
roy was the bagatelle of 1,200,000/., and it is specially interesting to 
us, for the payment was made by detaching the coupons for twenty- 
five years from the 176,602 shares then belonging to the Viceroy, 
and now the property of this country. Surely if language is to serve 
any other purpose than to conceal our thoughts, the intention of the 
two Articles just quoted is unmistakable. 

We have shown how, at the outset, there was granted to M. de 
Lesseps exclusive power to form and to direct a company for piercing 
the Isthmus and working a canal, subject to certain limitations ; 
and with rights and privileges in respect of lands, materials, customs 
dues, labour, freshwater canals, tolls, Kc. for ninety-nine years. The 
whole was specified, interpreted, and limited, and approved in documents 
which we have referred to. The first limitation was applied to the 
directorate of M. de Lesseps, who was made director for ten years 
from the opening. The term has now run out, so that matter is 
disposed of. 

There remain the limitations qué canals. The land granted for 
the line of the canal was to be defined, to be traced by the engineers 
of the Viceroy, and advised upon by an international commission ; the 
company was to make a (wn) canal on a course and of a depth and 
width specified ; and its ‘ object’ to be the construction and working 
of a specific maritime canal; to retain only the land necessary for 
constructing and working and maintaining this canal; to abandon to 
the Viceroy all its lands not required for this purpose, freshwater 
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canals, navigation rights, and right to forced labour for 3,200,0001. ; 
and the construction of the canal specified as above is authorised. 

Then the company sells to the Viceroy for 1,200,000/. all its re- 
maining special privileges and exemptions—land and buildings; 
abandons all back claims, and admits that its only ‘ object’ is the 
canal; the concession for which is specially declared by repetition to 
cease in ninety-nine years. 

With such facts as these before us it is somewhat difficult to divine 
the case to be answered. One very eminent legal authority has said 
that the true construction to be placed upon ‘the convention’ (sic) is 
that as long as the concession lasts the ruler of Egypt could not grant 
to any company the power of constructing a canal. It does not 
appear whether by ‘the convention’ he meant all the documents, 
which we doubt; but assuming that he did, on what an absurd 
position does not such a dictum land us! A company is formed to do 
a certain thing, and does it. Other things, identical in quality, re- 
quire to be done. The first company is occupied in doing the thing 
it was created to do. Is the grantor unable to give like grants be- 
cause he has already given one? That is to say, is the commerce of 
the world to be blocked for eighty years in order that imaginary prin- 
ciples may be maintained which have no foundation in any prece- 
dent or practice that either has been or can be adduced ? 

A second argument, implied chiefly in the speeches of members of 
the Government, is what may be termed the moral argument, and 
this is of such extreme importance to commercial interests that no 
commercial man is likely to underrate it. It is said that in giving 
M. de Lesseps exclusive power to form a company for working a canal 
in the Isthmus of Suez, there was an implied obligation not to give a 
similar power to another, because the first having spent its money 
had a right to be remunerated for its outlay, and that such a second 
grant would be an injustice. The legal ground upon which, in the 
case of the Suez Canal, this view is supported, is that the Concession 
(or the concession of the Concession) is a franchise, and. that the 
Crown would have no right to grant another franchise within the 
same limits to another person. We may perhaps be permitted to ask 
in what does a canal ditfer from a railway ? Simply in that the bear- 
‘ing surface of the load carried is water instead of iron. In every other 
respect the circumstances of the constitution of the Suez Canal and 
of the London and North-Western Railway are in principle identical, 
and yet the authority in that behalf granted a second power to 
make a line within the same limits to the Great Northern Com- 
pany, and a third to the Midland Company, and to the London 
and North-Western Company itself a line within the limits of the 
Great Western Company, and so on, ad infinitum. The power 
to form a company may have been what British law regards as a 
franchise, or it may not; but, assuming that it was, the franchise 
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granted went no farther than the power to form a joint-stock com- 
pany, to be constituted by statutes framed at the will of the Viceroy. 
Once the company formed, the franchise terminated. It has been 
said that any one could form a company. That is true in principle, 
but not so in practice. A company in Egypt without a concession in 
the time of Ismail, or even now, would be a lay figure. Then, as to 
a Concession for a work of public utility which would justify forcible 
expropriation of lands. It is a creature of the nineteenth century, 
begotten of coal and iron, and baptised with water at 212°, whose 
general rights and obligations are thoroughly familiar to the people 
of Continental nations. It is a contract—a contract to do some par- 
ticular work for the public, in return for which certain charges may 
be made; but that a concession carries a: monopoly, unless so stated 
in terms, has never been so much as hinted, except: by M. de Lesseps. 
Every foreign investor is aware that other concessions may be granted, 
but his security lies in this, that unless there is business enough for 
two, or more, as the case may be, no other concession would be 
applied for. And that, all said and done, is the essence of the present 
case. The cause of all the hubbub seems to have been overlooked in 
the din of contendiug parties. The traffic has outgrown the canal. 
It already carries more tonnage and is earning larger dividends than 
it was projected to carry or was expected to earn; and what is more, 
the probabilities are that the freight likely to seek passage through 
the Isthmus is within measurable distance of being not only doubled, 
but trebled and quadrupled. Is the fuiure to be tied up that the 
existing canal may lie like a dog in the manger, while ships rot at 
their anchorage in the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ? Then where 
is the injustice of allowing some one else to do the surplus work ? 
That is the true measure of the moral strength of a concession. Un- 
doubtedly it would be considered sharp practice on the part of the ruler 
of a State to grant a second concession with concurrent powers in the 
case of a canal, railway, or other similar undertaking unless really 
required. But it would be not the less within his competence, and 
would be his duty to his country if the state of business warranted it. 
If it were not so, what would be the condition of France, of 
Germany, of Spain, or of any civilised nation at the present time ? 
There are half-a-dozen ways of getting from Paris to the south of 
France, or from the frontier of Spain to the Mediterranean. If the 
implied monopoly principle were to have prevailed, where there are 
now three or four main lines there would be but one. There is no 
monopoly, and no one knows it better than M. de Lesseps himself. 
I appeal to his own practice. What has he done in the case of the 
Panama Canal? He has done what he had a perfect right to do if 
he could get it; he has procured not a pouvoir exclusif to form a 
company to make a canal, but a ‘ monopoly of making canals through 
the Isthmus of Panama, during the time of his concession.’ Why 
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did he do that if the pouvoir exclusif gave a monopoly? Because, 
knowing that it did not, like a prudent man he procured a conces- 
sion couched in terms that do. 

It always has been the case, and always will be, that individual 
rights of property, whether in respect of industrial works, personal 
privileges, lands or buildings, whatever in short may be in the 
enjoyment of one to the exclusion of the many, whether conferred 
by a general or by a special law, are subject to be restricted by 
limitations, varying in method and degree, but applicable for the 
general good. Surely it is not in the nineteenth century, when rights 
consecrated by ages of enjoyment are being shorn of their immuta- 
bility in subservience to a higher law, that a contrary principle will 
find acceptance. We have shown that the Suez Canal Company has 
had no monopoly conferred upon it in terms, that its rights and 
obligations have been set out with unexampled preciseness, and that 
there is nothing either in law or equity, commercial practice, or 
morality, which substantiates or justifies a claim to a monopoly, 
which, if conceded, would be a gratuitous gift at the expense of the 
commerce of the world and the intercommunication of the millions 
peopling the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 


C. Masnrac. 
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STATUES AND MONUMENTS OF 
LONDON. 


Lonpon, the metropolis of wealth and fashion, has also from the 
earliest times been the centre to which the ablest men of the country 


have come. It has offered an irresistible attraction to them. Here § 


alone could those conscious of possessing exceptional gifts and capaci- 
ties be certain of finding their equals, and of securing the recognition 
due to them. Omitting those whose pursuits necessarily brought 
them to the centre of aflairs and of business, such as statesmen, law- 
yers, merchants, artists, and actors, we find that literary men, poets, 
historians, and humorists, men of such varied intellects as Chaucer 
and Milton, Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith, Dickens and Thackeray, 
Carlyle and Macaulay, made London their home, and identified their 
names with it. 

It may be worth while to consider in what manner London has 
done honour to its greatest citizens. To some, statues have been 
erected in its public places; to others, burial in Westminster Abbey 
or in St. Paul’s, with or without a monument, has been accorded; 
and to some, again, who have been buried elsewhere, cenotaphs or 
busts have been erected in one or other of these great fanes. 

Of statues, in proportion to the vast extent of London, we have, 
perhaps fortunately, but few. It is only within the present century 
that they have been erected in the open air to others than our sove- 
reigns. The earliest statue was that of Charles the First. From his 
time to the present each successive occupant of the throne has been 
honoured in the same manner. Few of these statues, however, have 
come up to the level of the first. As is well known, the statue of 
Charles the First was the work, in 1633, of Hubert le Sueur, a pupil 
of John of Bologna, executed at the cost of Lord Arundel, the col- 
lector of antique marbles. It was probably one of the first which 
cast aside armour or classical costume, and represented its subject in 
the dress he ordinarily wore, and the horse with its usual caparison, 
minus only its saddle-girths. During the Commonwealth this statue 
was sold, with the express condition that it should be broken up. 
Its purchaser, a brazier, hid the statue against better times, and mean- 
while made a profit by selling supposed relics of it; on the Restora- 
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tion the statue again appeared, and was mounted on a pedestal, de- 
signed by the celebrated Grinling Gibbons, on the site where General 
Harrison and four other regicides were hanged. The statue has great 
merit; it is worthy of its position and subject, reminding one not a 
little, from some points of view, of Vandyke’s portraits of the King. 

We are indebted for statues of Charles the Second and James 
the Second to Tobias Rustat, a page of the back stairs of the royal 
palace, whom Evelyn mentions as ‘ a very simple, ignorant, but honest 
and loyal creature.’ He accumulated wealth through various patent 
offices, and showed his gratitude to his royal masters by lending money 
for erection of their statues (without expectation of repayment). Of 
two statues of Charles the Second, one, said to be by Grinling Gib- 
bons, is in front of Chelsea Hospital, the other at Windsor; that of 
James the Second, certainly executed by Gibbons, one of the very 
best statues in London, stands in the quiet place at the back of 
Whitehall Chapel, near to the spot where his father was executed. 
The figure is in classical armour, with flowing robes. Gibbons re- 
ceived 500/. for it—a large sum in those days. William the Third 
remained without monument of any kind, even in the Abbey, where 
he was buried, till more than a century after his death, when an 
equestrian statue of him was erected in St. James’s Square by J. Bacon 
(1808). Of Queen Anne there are three existing statues, viz., in 
front of St. Paul’s and in the centre of the two squares called after 
her. The best is in Queen’s Square West. George the First stands 
on the campanile of Bloomsbury Church. Of George the Second 
we had till lately a statue in Leicester Square: it was sunk into 
a pit, while the square was occupied by Mr. Wyld’s ‘ Globe,’ and 
reappeared so mutilated that it was removed and made away with. 
Few people would suppose that George the Third would be a good 
subject for a statue; but when a young man his figure was slight and 
graceful. There are two statues of him, the one in the courtyard of 
Somerset House by J. Bacon, representing him in his early years, in 
a classical style with bare arms and legs—one of the most effective 
works in London. In front of it there is a semi-recumbent figure 
representing the Thames, of great power. He was still more happy 
in his second statue, an equestrian figure by Matthew Wyatt, in Pall 
Mall East; one of very great merit, full of spirit, and with a certain 
charm of simplicity combined with action. 

The statue of George the Fourth by Chantrey, an equestrian 
figure of much nobility, was intended to surmount the Marble Arch, 
when in front of Buckingham Palace, but has found a place on one 
of the pedestals in front of the National Gallery, and so far no fitting 
companion has been found for the corresponding pedestal. The 
statues of William the Fourth in Cannon Street and of Queen 
Victoria in the Royal Exchange require no comments. Of other 
royal personages we have the Duke of York, by Westmacott in 1836, 
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on the top of the hideous column in Pall Mall, far removed from his 
creditors, as the wits of the day said; the Duke of Cumberland, an 
equestrian statue of the worst style, in Cavendish Square, by Cheere ; 
the Duke of Kent, by Gagahan, in Portland Place ; an equestrian statue 
of the late Prince Consort, by Bacon in 1873, on the Holborn Viaduct, 
and the gilded statue of the same Prince under the gorgeous canopy 
opposite to the Albert Hall. It is the fashion in some quarters to 
depreciate this memorial, but there is unquestionably much work of 
the greatest merit about it. The frieze round the base with figures 
in high relief, and the groups of statuary representing the four conti- 
nents, and especially that of Asia by Foley, are very good. The Prince’s 
figure, also by Foley, is not one of that sculptor’s most successful 
works, and unfortunately an avenue has been laid out leading to the 
back of the statue, which is its least favourable aspect. There is 
certainly no monument of modern times which excites more interest, 
or which gives so much pleasure to the public. 

Of statesmen, the first to receive the honour of a statue in the 
open air in London was William Pitt. His likeness by Chantrey is a 
striking one and not wanting in dignity,-but too ponderous. Since 
his time four other Prime Ministers have been honoured in the 
same manner, and Parliament Square has been devoted specially 
to this purpose. Statues of Canning by Westmacott, of Peel by 
Behnes, of Palmerston and Lord Derby, and, lastly and very lately, 
of Lord Beaconsfield by Raggi, have been erected there. There re- 
main places for two more on this sacred spot; one of these must 
necessarily be reserved for the only living man who was the contem- 
porary and equal of those already there. It is to be regretted that a 
statue of Lord Russell has not been also erected here in place of the 
marble statue in the Central Hall of Westminster. It would com- 
plete the group of statesmen of the era. Of the statues, those of 
Derby and Palmerston are inferior and vulgar; by far the best 
is the most recent, that of Lord Beaconsfield ; it isa statue of the 
greatest merit, a striking likeness, and with that expression inscrutable 
and slightly cynical, so well known to those who sat opposite to him 
in the House of Commons. It is with satisfaction that I look back 
to having selected this site for it, after consultation with Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and that it fell to my duty to take over the statue on the 
part of the Commissioners of Works at the ceremony of its unveiling. 
Looking down on the vast assembly on that occasion, with its expres- 
sion of lofty unconcern, the statue seemed to invite as an inscription 
the well-known lines :— 

Virtus, repulse nescia sordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus ; 


Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aurz.? 


2 Hor. Od. iii. 2. 17. 
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There is also another statue of Peel by Behnes in Cheapside, 
and within the last month a statue has been erected to Mr. 
Gladstone by Joy, in Walbrook. It should also be mentioned that 
there are statues by Westmacott of Charles Fox (1814) in Bloomsbury 
Square—a figure most inappropriately represented in Roman costume, 
with bare arms and seated, and in other respects without a redeeming 
quality—of a Duke of Bedford in Russell Square, and of Lord 
William Bentinck, by Campbell, in Cavendish Square. 

Of military heroes whom London has delighted to honour, there 
are two statues of the Duke of Wellington, the one in front of the Royal 
Exchange by Chantrey, fully up to the usual level of dignity of this 
sculptor, and the other by Wyatt, a monstrous colossus, lately on the 
top of Decimus Burton’s arch at Hyde Park Corner. On the recent 
removal of this arch, the members of the Royal Academy unanimously 
petitioned that this statue should not be replaced over the archway, 
where its position, they said, was utterly opposed to every canon of art, 
and in accordance with this the Government decided that the statue 
was not to be re-erected on the arch. Its descent, however, has rather 
aggravated than reduced the difficulties connected with the statue ; 
bad as it was when far removed from the eye, it is still worse when 
brought within nearer range of vision ; its details are even worse than 
its composition as a whole ; its colossal size makes it most difficult 
to find an appropriate place for it. On a pedestal in its present 
position at Hyde Park Corner it would overtop and dwarf every- 
thing else, and make it impossible to decorate further this place. 
A committee composed of the most eminent advisers on such a 
subject that could be named, and including the present Duke of 
Wellington, have recommended that the statue should be recast, and 
that another statue should be made of the great Duke, of the ordinary 
heroic size, better adapted to the place where, above all others, it 
is fitting that it should be erected. 

Lord Nelson at the summit of the well-known column in 
Charing Cross, around which Landseer’s very sketchy lions watch ; 
the very commonplace statues of Havelock by Behnes, and of 
Napier by Adams; those of Lord Clyde by Marochetti, and Sir John 
Burgoyne by Boehm, in the garden of Carlton Terrace, and Sir 
James Outram on the Thames Embankment; the military trophy, 
in commemoration of the Crimean war, of three guardsmen 
surmounted by a gigantic Victory holding out wreaths in both 
hands, well satirised by Punch at the time as the ‘ quoit-thrower,’ a 
most gloomy erection by John Bell, and the graceful column by 
Gilbert Scott in front of Dean’s Yard and the Abbey in honour of the 
Westminster School contribution to the roll of honour in the same war: 
the so-called Achilles in Hyde Park, a copy of a statue at Rome, 
palmed off upon the ladies of England, and erected by them asa 
tribute to the Duke of Wellington, complete the list of military 


monuments. 
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The Thames Embankment appears to have given a great incen- 
tive to the statuary art. John Stuart Mill, an interesting likeness 
by Woolner, almost too realistic,and which reminds one especially of his 
customary attitude in the House of Commons, has been placed there. 
Statues-of Raikes the founder of Sunday schools, and of Brunel the 
engineer, and perhaps the worst example of modern statues, have 
also been erected in these gardens; while in the gardens at the back 
of Carlton Terrace leading to Pall Mall are Sir John Franklin, a 
statue than which few are regarded with greater interest by the public, 
and Lord Lawrence, a by no means satisfactory figure, in an attitude 
singularly at variance with his dignified and modest demeanour. 

Elsewhere in London are Dr. Jenner in Kensington Gardens ; 
Stephensor, the engineer, in Euston Square ; George Peabody in the 
City ; Cobden in Camden Town ; Lord Byron, a statue quite unworthy 
of its site in Hamilton Gardens ; Lord Herbert of Lea, one of the few 
productions we have in London of Foley, a most poetic conception, 
refined, graceful, and full of thought; and the more recent statue of 
Thomas Carlyle, by Boehm, erected in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, near 
to the house in which he lived so long, and one of the most inte- 
resting statues of the day, a model in design, likeness, and place, of 
what a memorial to such a man should be. There is also a statue 
in marble of Shakespeare, a copy of that in Westminster Abbey, 
erected at the cost of Mr. Albert Grant in Leicester Square, sur- 
rounded by busts of Newton, Reynolds, Hogarth, and Hunter, who 
lived in the Square. There is again the imaginative and chivalrous 
work of Richard the First in Old Palace Yard by Marochetti, but not 
well placed there. 

It will be seen, then, that the total number of statues is about fifty, 
of which eighteen are of royal personages, and of the remainder all 
have been erected within the present century, and by far the larger 
proportion in the last twenty years. There are no statues of the 
greatest of English warriors, of Edward the Third, or Henry the Fifth, 
or Blake, or Marlborough. There is none of Cromwell. Chatham is 
equally without tribute of this kind. Milton, in spite of his associa- 
tion with London, has no recognition except that ofa bust in the Abbey. 
To Dr. Johnson a statue has been erected at Lichfield, the place of 
his birth, but none in London, where nearly the whole of his life was 
passed and where he died. The statues by Foley of two celebrated 
Irishmen, Burke and Goldsmith, erected in front of Trinity College, 
Dublin, are among the very best works of art of modern times, but 
in London, where their lives were spent, there are no statues of them 
in the open air. It was at least to be expected that the Benchers 
of the Temple Inns would have done something in honour of one who 
was so long connected with the Temple, and who was buried in their 
church. A statue of Charles Dickens in some one of the manyfparts 
of London identified with his works would be appropriate. Com- 
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pared with these it may well be doubted whether many of those to 
whom statues have been erected in the last twenty years are worthy 
of the honour. It is a question whether any statue should be erected 
until ten years or more have elapsed since the death of the subject. 
This would avoid many which are decided upon in the excitement of 
grief and regret immediately after death. What is still more to be 
deprecated is the erection of a statue during the life of its subject, 
except perhaps in the case of the most eminent. 

In any case it is not desirable that statues should be multiplied 
unduly. In the view of many people, London, by reason of its 
climate, is unsuitable for statues in the open air, at least without 
canopies. It may be replied to this that the suitableness of a statue 
depends wholly upon the work itself. Really good works of art like 
the best of those which have been named are certainly not out of place 
even in London; they rise superior to the conditions of the atmo- 
sphere and to their environment. A bad statue, however, is intoler- 
able; there is no escape from it; it adds to the gloom of its neigh- 
bourhood, it intensifies all other bad conditions, and is a public 
misfortune. A statue once erected in a public place can be removed 
only under most exceptional circumstances. Too great care, then, 
cannot be taken by the authorities in consenting to the erection of a 
statue. There is nothing of which it is more difficult to judge the- 
effect in advance. The small model of a statue may please, the full- 
sized cast in the studio may look well, but when the final result 
in bronze or marble is put on its pedestal in the place of destina- 
tion, the result may be eminently unsatisfactory, and perhaps to 
none more so than to the artist himself. It may be a question 
whether, before giving final permission for the erection of a statue, 
it ought not to be required that a model in plaster, coloured to repre- 
sent bronze, should be placed on the intended site, and whether a 
committee of taste should not be the final arbiters in a matter so 
delicate and difficult. 

Passing from the statues in the open air to monuments in 
churches or public buildings, we enter upon a much wider range. 
Great, however, as is the number of men whom London has honoured, 
the places where their memorials are to be found are few. Westmin- 
ster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and the Houses of Parliament almost exhaust 
the list. There are a few monuments erected by the Corporation of 
London in the Guildhall. Some of the older churches which have sure 
vived the Great Fire of London contain monuments of interest ; of 
these, St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street ; St. Olave’s, Hart Street, where 
Pepys was buried; the Rolls Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn, the Temple 
Church, Chelsea Uld Church, and St. Margaret’s, Westminster, nearly 
exhaust the list, although here and there a church may contain an indi- 
vidual monument worthy of a visit, such as Battersea Church, where 
there is a monument to Bolingbroke by Roubiliac; St. Saviour’s, 

Voi. XV.—No. 83. D 
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Southwark, where we find the interesting tomb of Gower, the poet; 
and St. Catherine’s Cree, where Holbein was buried, and which 
contains a beautiful recumbent effigy in armour of Sir N. Throg. 
morton (1570). All these together, including St. Paul’s, pale into 
nothing as compared with Westminster Abbey. It may seem to be 
a work almost of presumption on my part to refer to its monuments, 
after the singularly interesting and full treatment which they have 
received from one who loved the Abbey so well, and whose name 
will ever be associated with it, Dean Stanley. His work, however, is 
mainly historical, and on this side leaves nothing to be desired. On 
the technical side, and from the point of view of the progress of 
monumental sculpture, there is much still to be said, far more than I 
can do in the few pages of an article. If I venture to say anything 
on this subject, it is that for many years of my life I lived under the 
shade of the Abbey or in its immediate vicinity, and few people, 
except those connected with its services, have been more familiar 
with it. During the last three years I have had to deal officially 
with many questions in connection with the Abbey. The last time I 
saw Dean Stanley, I spent some time with him in inspecting the 
statues of the North Transept, with the object of determining a site 
fur the monument voted by Parliament to Lord Beaconsfield. Speak- 
ing then with a long experience, I can express my conviction that 
there is nothing comparable with Westminster Abbey, having regard 
to its combination of architectural, historic, and artistic interest. 
There is nowhere else in the world so long a range of monuments, 
from the shrine of the Confessor, the tombs of the Plantagenets, to 
the monuments of poets and the more recent statues of statesmen, 
without any break, and all set in a framework so beautiful and 
so full of grandeur that, much as one may take exception to many of 
these works of monumental sculpture, they sink into insignificance 
in the building, and do little or nothing to diminish the beauty of 
the whole, while they add to itsinterest. If any one doubts this, let 
him enter the Abbey by the door of the North Transept, and, 
stepping across the graves of Chatham, Pitt, and Fox, pass between 
the avenue of statues of Chatham, of the two Cannings, of Palmerston, 
-of Peel; or let him enter by the Poets’ Corner, and treading the 
tombstones of Samuel Johnson, Garrick, Macaulay, and Dickens, find 
himself among the monuments and records of Chaucer, Milton, 
Dryden, and a host of others, the boast of English literature ; or let 
him stand in the choir, behind the altar, with the noble range of 
tombs of our early kings on either side; or let him be present on 
an occasion when one of the great men of England is laid in his last 
resting-place, amid a crowd of ali that is most eminent, and with 
a pomp so solemn, so touching, that no other ceremony compares to 
it, It may be asked with confidence whether any other building can 
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produce the same impressions of grandeur, dignity, and beauty 
combined with those of historic and national interest. 

The monuments may be studied best under the following groups : — 

1. The monuments and tombs of our Kings and their families, 
beginning with the shrine of the Confessor and ending with the 
monuments of Elizabeth and Mary. 

The older of these monuments are ranged on either side of the 
choir at the back of the altar; the tomb of Henry the Fifth, with 
a chantry of its own, is at the east end of the Chapel of the Confessor 
These monuments cover a space of time from 1272, the date of 
the translation of the Confessor to his present tomb, to the reburial 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in 1606, a period, therefore, of 234 years. 
Nothing can better show the growth of art than the difference be- 
tween the simplicity and grandeur of the earlier monuments, and 
especially those of Henry the Third and Richard the Second, and the 
lavish wealth of decorations upon those of Henry the Seventh, Eliza- 
beth and her sister Mary, and that of Mary Queen of Scots. It will 
be observed to what extent foreign artists were called in for the 
purpose. The figures of Henry the Third, and of Queen Eleanor, 
wife of Edward the First, are by competent authorities said to be 
by an Italian sculptor; that of Philippa, wife of Edward the Third, 
by a Hainault artist ; the monument of Anne of Cleves by an artist 
brought over from Cleves for the purpose ; that of Henry the Seventh 
and his wife, and that of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, by Torre- 
giano, the rival of Michael Angelo; that of Elizabeth and her sister 
Mary by Maximilian Poultraine and John de Critz ; and that of Mary 
Stuart by Cornelius Cure. Not the least value of the earlier monu- 
ments is that the recumbent statues are evidently likenesses, and tally 
with the personal descriptions we have of these monarchs. The figure 
of Henry the Third is represented as small and delicate, two leng curls 
of hair fall from under his coronet, there is a beard and moustachios ; 
there is a great charm in the simple pose of the statue and its flowing 
drapery. The material is bronze, and is said to be the first specimen 
of metal-casting in England. The figure of Richard the Second is 
also in bronze, it is habited in a religious costume; his queen is 
represented with a pleasing countenance; their hands were originally 
clasped, but the arms have unfortunately been broken off. In the 
efigy of Edward the Third (1377) the face is long, and there is a re- 
markable fall of the lower lip. The hair is long and slightly curling, 
and the beard is an amply flowing one. The drapery is treated con- 
ventionally. The effigy of Henry the Fifth is now but a rude wooden 
form on which were fastened plates of silver gilded, long since stolen 
from the monument. How splendid these tombs must have been, 
and indeed the whole of this part of the Abbey, when in the ‘time 
of Henry the Seventh they retained all their magnificence, and when 
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the profusion of minor statues and decorations about them was still 
unbroken. 

The most beautiful, and indeed the finest, monument in England, 
is that of Henry the Seventh. Lord Bacon speaks of it as ‘ one of the 
stateliest and daintiest in Europe.’ Torregiano was engaged on this 
work for nearly six years, and the result was a masterpiece. During 
this time he also produced the beautiful tomb of the Countess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry the Seventh, and the recumbent statue of 
Dr. Young, Master of the Rolls, in the Rolls Chapel, which is also of 
great beauty and simplicity of style. 

He also designed a tomb of extraordinary magnificence in the 
early years of Henry the Eighth for that sovereign and his queen. It 
would have been the most splendid monument ever conceived. The 
particulars of it are to be found in Speed’s History of England. It 
would have been adorned by 133 statues, 43 bas-reliefs in gilt bronze, 
and by 20 columns of porphyry and alabaster. Like Inigo Jones's 
splendid design for the Palace of Whitehall, this design for the tomb 
of the great Tudor king was never executed. 

It is singular that although the royal burials were continued from 
James the First to George the Second, inclusive, with the exception 
of Charles the First, James the Second, and George the First, yet no 
monuments were erected to them in the Abbey, but, as already shown, 
statues in the public places appear to have taken the place of monu- 
mental tombs. 

2. The second group which may be studied together consists of 
the tombs of the early feudal chiefs, some of them closely related to 
the sovereigns, and the purely Gothic monuments of a somewhat later 
period. 

The best examples of these in the Abbey are the tombs of Edward 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, 1273, an exceedingly noble and digni- 
fied effigy, and of Aylmer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 1323, 
nephew of Henry the Third. Flaxman says of them: ‘ They are 
specimens of the magnificence of such works of the age; the lofti- 
ness of the work, the number of arches and pinnacles, the lightness 
of the spires, the richness and profusion of the foliage, the solemn 
repose of the principal figures representing the deceased in their last 
prayers for mercy, the delicacy of thought in the group of angels, 
and the tender sentiment of concern variously expressed in the rela- 
tives ranged in order around their basements, forcibly direct the 
attention and convey the thoughts, not only to other ages, but to 
other states of existence.’? Of others of the same date are the tomb: 
of William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, half-brother of Henry the 
Third, with an effigy of wood covered with gilt copper, and with 
beautiful specimens of enamelled metal on the shield, belt, and 
cushion; of John de Eltham, Duke of Cornwall, 1334, a noble figure 


2 Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, p. 20. 
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with legs crossed ; and of Simon de Langham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1376, a beautiful alabaster figure, in excellent preservation, on 
an altar-tomb in the chapel of St. Benedict. 

Besides these, in somewhat later times, there are the purely Gothic 
tombs of Sir Barnard Brocas, 1400, in the chapel of St. Edmund; of 
Ludovick Robsart, 1432; of Philippa, Duchess of York, 1480; and 
lastly, the well-known monument of Sir Francis Vere, 1600, where above 
a recumbent figure of Vere himself, four knights kneeling support 
the arms of the dead man—a monument in imitation of that to 
Engelbert, Count of Nassau, at Breda. This monument is one of the 
most beautiful in the Abbey. It is of this that the story is told 
of Roubiliac, that in reply to a question thrice repeated by one who 
found him standing with his eyes riveted on the fourth knight, 
he said, ‘ Hush! hush! he will speak presently.’ The monument is 
somewhat of a survival, for most of the monuments dating between 
1500 and 1600 have more or less of the Renaissance about them. 

The purely Gothic monuments in London, elsewhere than in the 
Abbey, are few and far between. There are the effigies of the 
Knights Templars in the Temple Church, and there is the canopied 
tomb of Gower in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

3. The third group consists of monuments with recumbent statues, 
mostly canopied, with more or less of architectural adornment in the 
Renaissance style, erected for the most part between 1500 and 1650. 
Of these there are many noble and interesting specimens in the Abbey 
well worthy of attention. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the monuments of this group 
is that of Sir H. Norris (1600), whom Queen Elizabeth so loved, not 
merely for his own sake, but because of his father, who alone of those 
who died on the scaffold with her mother, Anne Boleyn, denied her 
guilt. Norris and his wife are represented under a canopy; on either 
side are three kneeling figures, life-sized and armoured, the six sons, 
four of whom died in battle and one alone survived the father. The 
monument is of great size, and the artist, whose name is unknown, 
has been most happy in depicting the parents reposing in death, 
while their sons are praying around them. 

There is also the monument of Sir Charles Daube ney and his wife, 
1507, a recumbent statue on an aitar-tomb, the four corners to which 
are purely classic, showing the influence of the Renaissance ; this is in 
the chapel of St. Paul, where also are the monumehts of the Countess 
of Sussex, 1589; Dudley Carleton, 1631, half recumbent; and 
other monuments to many noble ladies of that period; the Mar- 
chioness of Winchester, 1586 ; Frances, Countess of Hertford, 1598 ; 
the Burleigh monument, 1588; Sir John Pickering, 1596; Sir R. 
Picherall, 1571 ; Countess of Suffolk, 1563; Lord John Russell, 1584 ; 
the Earl and Countess of Exeter, 1608. It is unnecessary to name 
more; the Abbey is very rich in them. In most of them the figures 
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are recumbent, on altar-tombs, with canopies, or architectural struc- 
tures against the walls of the church, often reaching to a great 
height, and always showing more or less of classical detail about 
them, while on the other hand the Gothic treatment of many of 
their parts is not abandoned. The most sumptuous monument of this 
period is that of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 1628, in the central 
aisle of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel; and one of the most beautiful 
is that of Lord Middlesex and his wife, 1645, in the Chapel of St. 
Benedict. It is also one of the last of its type, for already, under the in- 
fluence of new ideas and of a fresh generation of sculptors, the fashion 
of recumbent statues and altar-tombs was going out of date. We have 
many fine specimens of this style in other parts of London, such 
as the monuments of Lord and Lady Dacre in old Chelsea Church ; 
of Jane Dudley, Duchess of Northumberland, mother-in-law of Lady 
Jane Grey, in the same church; of Sir Walter Mildmay at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s the Great; and of many City magnates in St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate Street. It is to be noticed how many of these monu- 
ments are erected in honour of noble ladies, and that in almost all 
eases the wife is lying on the altar-tomb beside her husband. In the 
next generation ladies are treated very differently, and very few of 
them are represented on the monuments to their husbands. In the 
last half-century only two ladies have been buried in the Abbey.’ It 
is also to be observed that we know the names of but very few of the 
sculptors or architects of these splendid tombs. 

4. The next group of monuments dates from the first known of 
British sculptors, Nicholas Stone. Sir Francis Vere and Sir George 
Holles were kinsmen and comrades in arms, and they died nearly at 
tae same time. The tomb of Vere, 1606, is of pure Gothic style, the 
figure recumbent. That of his friend, within a few feet, is in a totally 
new style ; the statue is erect, it is depicted in the costume of a Roman 
general, it surmounts a monument with allegorical figures. It isa 
singularly pleasing monument, but unfortunately badly placed in the 
Abbey and nearly hidden by the Vere monument. It is the first 
statue in the Abbey which stands erect, and therefore marks a new 
era. It was erected by Nicholas Stone in 1626 for Lord Clare, who 
paid 100/. for it. For another of the Holles family, Francis, son of 
the Earl of Clare, 1626, a figure also erect, which Horace Walpole 
deseribes as ‘of most antique simplicity and beauty,’ Stone received 
501. only ; twenty years earlier Stone had erected the beautiful monu- 
ment with recumbent statues of Sir George Villiers and his wife, 1605, 
for which he received 560/., and five years after the Holles statue he § 
erected the splendid Renaissance monument of Dudley Carleton, 1631, 
in the earlier style, for which he received 200/. These and the tablet 
to Casaubon, 1614, are the representatives of Stone’s work in the 
Abbey, and excellent all of them are in their different styles 


* Lady Palmerston and Lady Augusta Stanley. 
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and well worthy of study, as indicating the change that was coming 
about. There are no more purely classical statues in the Abbey than 
those of the two Holles. Elsewhere we have of Nicholas Stone, the 
statue of Sir Julius Cesar in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and the curious 
figure of Dr. Donne in his winding sheet in St. Paul’s which survived 
the destruction of the older church. 

Nicholas Stone, born 1586, died 1647, was the father of modern 
English sculpture ; after him came Cibber, 1630 to 1700; Bird, 1667 
to 1731; Grinling Gibbons, 1683 to 1721 ; Roubiliac, 1698 to 1762; 
Rysbrack, 1693 to 1770 ; Scheemaker, 1680 to 1769 ; Joseph Wilton, 
1722 to 1803; Nollekens, 1737 to 1823; Banks, 1735 to 1805; 
J. Bacon, 1740 to 1799; Flaxman, 1755 to 1826; Chantrey, 1782 
to 1842; Westmacott, 1775 to 1855; Gibson, 1790 to 1866; and 
Foley, 1818 to 1879; all of whom are represented by their works in 
the Abbey, many of them by numerous works. The one exception to 
this is Cibber, of whom there is nothing in the Abbey, and of whose 
work in sculpture the only examples we have in London are the statues 
of Melancholy and Madness in the entrance hall of Bethlem Hospital, 
so famous for their realism—statues referred to in the well-known 
lines of Pope when speaking of Cibber’s son— 

Where o’er the gates by his famed father’s hand 
Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand. 


From the above list of sculptors it is evident at a glance how 
much we owed to foreign art, and especially to the school of sculpture 
in Flanders, 

The next in the list to Cibber is Bird, to whom the Abbey owes 
the great architectural monument in the composition of which he 
was assisted by the architect Kent, and where the half-recumbent 
statue of Holles, Duke of Newcastle, is rising from a kind of altar- 
tomb, while Justice and Prudence are standing by. It is the first 
of a series of works in which allegorical figures occupy the most pro- 
minent position. Indeed, the era from 1650 to 1820 represents in 
monumental sculpture one in which classical and allegorical figures 
abound and often overshadow or supplant the subject of the monu- 
ment. It would be amusing to count the number of Britannias, 
Neptunes, Victories, Fames, figures of Justice, Mercy, Eloquence, &c., 
which are to be found in the Abbey and St. Paul’s on monuments 
during this period. The craze for allegory was carried much further 
by Bird’s successors. It reached its climax in the great monument by 
Nollekens to the three captains who were killed in Rodney’s victory, 
Bayne, Blair, and Manners, 1782, where a gigantic figure of Neptune 
is pointing out to Britannia three small medallions, on which the 
heads of the captains are given in low relief, while Victory from 
above is holding over them a crown. The subjects of the monument 
have here disappeared almost wholly, and the immense space is devoted 
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to allegorical figures without interest and with little of beauty, 
Many other examples of this kind are to be found in the Abbey. 

To return to Bird, we have from him the semi-recumbent figure 
of Dr. Busby, and the semi-recumbent figure of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
1717, depicted in Roman costume and a wig, a singular mixture, 
lying in the midst of an architectural structure, and as remote from 
one’s conception of the gallant old admiral as could possibly be. 

Of Grinling Gibbons we have but one monument in the Abbey— 
Mrs. Beaufoy, a charming half figure supported by two allegorical 
figures; beyond this we have nothing in London of Gibbons’s sculp- 
ture, except the two statues already alluded to. The exquisite wood- 
earving in the choir of St. Paul’s was, however, from his chisel. 

Of Roubiliac the Abbey has seven monuments, some of wide-world 
renown. That which appears to me the most pleasing is the monument 
to Sir Peter Warren, where Hercules has just placed the bust of the 
admiral on its pedestal, while Navigation, an allegorical personage, 
is ready to crown it with laurel. The bust of the admiral is excel- 
lent, and the female representing Navigation is a charming figure; 
the monument reminds one of the work of Bernini. The well-known 
monument to the Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, where Fame is 
engaged in inscribing the name of the hero, and Eloquence is address- 
ing the audience, scarcely needs description ; it is a marvellous produc- 
tion of art, however little appropriate to a church. The figure of 
Eloquence has excited the greatest admiration of artists. Canova 
said of it that it was the noblest statue he had seen in England. 
The Nightingale monument is equally well known, and its terrible 
realism and splendid execution have made it famous. His statue of 
Handel in Poets’ Corner is not worthy of either sculptor or subject. 

Unquestionably the best work we have of Roubiliac is the statue 
of Sir Isaac Newton in ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. His statue of 
Shakespeare in the British Museum is also a fine work, but of greatly 
inferior interest to that of Newton, as a statue of one who has been 
dead a hundred years must always draw upon the imagination, while in 
the statue of Newton we feel that we have before us the man himself. 
At the mature age of fifty Roubiliac visited Rome, and on his return is 
reported to have said on seeing again his own work in the Abbey, 
‘By God, my own work looks to me as meagre and starved as if 
made of nothing but tobacco pipes.’ 

Of his successor in popular favour, Rysbrack, the Abbey has at 
least twelve works, possibly more. Of these the two principal are 
those in the places of honour on either side of the entrance to the 
choir, Sir Isaac Newton and Earl Stanhope, two fine compositions 
where the principal figures are not lost in their allegorical surroundings. 
There is also the monument to Milton, a charming bust, deficient only 
in interest from having been modelled seventy years after the death of 
the poet, a very tardy recognition of so great a man; the monument 
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to Matthew Prior (1721), of which the beautiful bust by Coysevox 
was given by Louis the Fourteenth; and the monument to Admiral 
Vernon (1751), of the typical kind, a bust surrounded by allegorical 
figures. 

His contemporary and successor, Scheemaker, is represented in 
the Abbey by an equal number of works. Most of them are of the 
allegorical type already alluded to. His Admiral Wager (1743) is 
the exact pendant to that of Admiral Vernon by Rysbrack, two 
allegorical figures bending over a bust. The two are placed on either 
side of the entrance to the north transept. The monuments to 
Lord Aubrey Beauclerk (1740), who was killed at Carthagena, under 
Vernon; Admiral Watson (1757); and Mr. H. Chamberlin (172%), 
the eminent accoucheur of his day, are of the same type—in all the 
busts are excellent. In the monument to Sir John Balchen (1744) 
the bust is wanting; the allegorical figures alone are there, and 
there is a bas-relief depicting an incident in the life of the hero. 

The monument to Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 1720, erected fifty 
years after his death, under the will of his son Christopher, is a more 
ambitious performance, and of its kind is a striking work. The figure 
of Monk himself is fine. That of Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, and 
his wife, 1721, is of the older type of recumbent figures on an altar- 
tomb with a sumptuous canopy. The Duke is in Roman armour, his 
wife in the ladies’ dress of the period. The statue of Shakespeare is an 
imaginative work executed a hundred years after the death of the poet, 
and not equal to those of Roubiliac already referred to. The bust of 
Dryden, died 1700, on a monument long delayed, and erected by 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, is one of the greatest gems of Poets’ 
Corner. Generally the busts of this sculptor are of the first quality, 
and there are very few of the numerous busts which have been placed 
in the Abbey during the last twenty years which could compare favour- 
ably with those of Scheemaker. 

In Joseph Wilton we find a sculptor of the same school. His 
principal work is the immense monumental! piece in honour of General 
Wolfe, 1759, in which the wounded General is depicted lying with- 
out clothes (in order that the artist, it is said, might show his ana- 
tomical knowledge) in the arms of a fully equipped Sergeant, 
and receiving a wreath from Victory. The bronze bas-relief beneath 
the figures is by Capitsoldi, and is an excellent representation of 
the landing of the British troops and the ascent of the Heights of 
Abraham. The monument is interesting as showing the struggle 
between the classical and allegorical school and the more natural 
school that was soon to supersede it. Nothing can be more real than 
the figure of the sergeant ; on the other hand, the figure of Wolfe in 
semi-nudity, though real in one sense, is untrue, and the Victory isa 
survival from the allegorical school. The monument may be com- 
pared with West’s well-known picture of the same event, in which 
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the figures are given in their soldier’s uniform, and where the 
artist was almost universally blamed at the time for not representing 
them in Roman costume. In the monument to Admiral Holmes, 
1761, the hero is represented as a Roman general with the usual 
allegorical attendants. 

Of Nollekens, considering his great vogue and his long life, during 
which he amassed a large fortune by his chisel, and executed an 
enormous multitude of statues and busts, there are comparatively few 
works in the Abbey. The immense monumental piece to the three 
captains killed in Rodney’s action, already alluded to, where the 
allegorical devices have reached their climax, and have extin- 
guished the subject-matter of the monument, and the medallion of 
Oliver Goldsmith, 1744, are among these few. He is handed down to 
memory by Dr. Johnson, who, upon hearing a discussion as to the 
merits of various sculptors, said,‘ Well, I think, sir, my friend Nollekens 
can chop out a head with any one of them.’ Mr. Pitt declined to sit 
for his bust to him, but after the death of the statesman the sculptor 
avenged himself by getting a cast of his face, out of which he realised 
15,000/. He obtained an order from Trinity College, Cambridge, for a 
statue at the price of 4,000/.; he sold seventy-four busts, for which he 
received a hundred and twenty guineas each, and which were executed 
for him by some inferior artist for twenty-four guineas each, and he 
also sold six hundred casts at six pounds apiece.* 

Probably the worst of all the sculptors of this school and era whose 
works have found a place in the Abbey was Read, a pupil of Roubiliac, 
the author of the atrocious monument to Admiral Tyrell, 1766, a pro- 
digious mass of rocks, clouds, sea, and ships, where the admiral, who 
died peacefully on shore, but was buried at sea, is represented as rising 
to heaven out of the sea. Roubiliac is reported to have said of this 
monument, ‘ That figure of Read’s of Admiral Tyrell going to heaven 
out of the sea, looks for all the world as if he were hanging from a 
gallows with a rope round his neck.’ This monument confirmed the 
prophecy which the same great artist is said to have made of his pupil 
when the latter boasted that some day, when out of his articles, the 
world would see what he could do, ‘ Ven you do de monument,’ said 
Roubiliac, ‘ den de varld vill see vot von d—d ting you vill make.’ ° 

Another contemporary of Nollekens, and of whose works there are 
many examples in the Abbey and St. Paul’s, was John Bacon (1740- 
1799). No sculptor has ever had a greater number of subjects of the 
first importance committed to him. The monument to Chatham in 
the Abbey, that to the same statesman in the Guildhall, Howard the 
philanthropist, Warren Hastings, Dr. Johnson, what subjects for a 
sculptor ! 

The monument to Chatham in the Abbey is excellent work of its 
kind. The figure of Chatham itself is good, but it is placed too high, 

* Life of Nollehens, vol. ii. p. 43. 5 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 95. 
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and in subordination too much to the gigantic allegorical figures below, 
which would appear to be the main object of the composition. There 
is the same fault in the great monument in the Guildhall. The 
author appears to have outwitted his rivals in obtaining an order for 
the Chatham monument in the Abbey, for, while the members of the 
Royal Academy were considering the terms of a competition, he 
went direct to the King, who said to him,‘ Bacon, Bacon, you shall 
make Chatham’s monument and no one else.’ The monument was 
much approved at the time, and is referred to by Cowper in the 


lines :-— 
3acon there 


Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 

And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips, 

Nor does the chisel occupy alone 

rT J 7 

The powers of eloquence, but the styles as much. 


There is a story that when Bacon was re-touching the statue in 
the Abbey, a clerical gentleman, who was a stranger to him, tapped 
him on the shoulder and said, in allusion to the story of Zeuxis, 
‘Take care what you are doing, you work for eternity.’ The reverend 
gentleman then mounted the pulpit, and began to preach. When 
the sermon was over, Bacon touched his arm and said, ‘ Take care 
what you do, you work for eternity.’ ® 

Most people in the present day will prefer Bacon’s statues of single 
figures standing alone without-the allegorical accompaniments con- 
sidered so necessary in those days, such as Howard the philanthropist 
and Dr. Johnson, both at St. Paul’s, and very fine examples of his work. 

It should here be stated that about this time St. Paul’s began to 
vie with the Abbey for the bodies of the great and their monuments. 
The first admitted to St. Paul's was Howard, next Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and thirdly Sir William Jones. Dr. Johnson was buried at the 
Abbey, but his monument was erected in St. Paul's. 

Another contemporary both of Nollekens and Bacon was Banks, 
of whom men of his own generation formed the highest opinion. 
Flaxman said of him that ‘his works had eclipsed the most if not 
all of his continental contemporaries.’ Of his work, we have in the 
Abbey the monument of Sir Eyre Coote, one of the least attractive of 
the allegorical monuments in the building; and at St. Paul’s there 
are the monuments of Captain Burgess, killed in the naval battle off 
Camperdown, and of Captain Westcott, killed at Aboukir ; both have 
the same idea and the same faults. In the former Victory is pre- 
senting a sword to the hero, who is represented without clothes. In 
the latter Victory is supporting the dying hero, who is dressed in a 
Roman toga. They are unpleasing works, and alone would in no 
way account for the reputation of this artist among his contemporaries. 

Following the three last-named sculptors at a distance of twenty 

6 Allan Cunningham’s Lives of British Sculptors, p. 243. 
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years, but surviving Nollekens only by three years, was Flaxman 
(1755-1826), one of the most gifted artists this country has pro- 
duced ; a man possessed of high imaginative qualities and the purest 
taste, regulated and cultivated by a long study of Greek art. There 
are several of his works in the Abbey and St. Paul's ; the best is the 
monument to Lord Mansfield, which he produced immediately on 
his return from Rome, where he had spent seven years. It raised 
him at once to the highest position among sculptors. Banks said of 
it, * This little man will cut us all out.’ The figure of Lord Mans- 
field is a noble one, simple in its attitude and severe in its look. 
The two allegorical figures, Wisdom and Justice, do not eclipse the 
main figure, and are properly subordinated to it. There is also a 
monument of his in the Abbey to Captain Montague, and an interest- 
ing bust of Paoli. His works in St. Paul’s are of inferior order. He 
seems to have been carried away by the fashion for allegory. In the 
monument to Nelson, Britannia directs the attention of two young 
seamen to the figure of the Admiral; in that to Lord Howe, History 
writes in letters of gold the names of the battles in which he had 
fought, while Britannia and her lions are at his feet. The figure 
of Nelson is powerful. The statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds is also 
excellent, and shows the sculptor at his best. 

Sir R. Westmacott was the sculptor most in favour after those 
just named; born in 1775, he lived till 1855 and contributed a 
number of works to the Abbey and St. Paul’s. In the Abbey are his 
monuments of Pitt and Fox, near to one another, as are their graves 
in another part of the Abbey; of Addison, Spencer Perceval, and 
Tierney ; and of the Duc de Montpensier; whiie in St. Paul’s are 
those of Lord Collingwood, Lord Duncan, Sir R. Abercrombie, 
and others. His three statues of Canning, Duke of Bedford, and 
C. J. Fox have already been alluded to. It cannot be said that in any 
of these he reached a high level. His monumental works have all 
the defects of the dying school of abstract personification and alle- 
gorical groups, while his single statues are ponderous and without 
expression. The monument of Fox in the Abbey is specially ill- 
conceived. Fox is represented half recumbent and half naked. The 
monument to Spencer Perceval is one of the most awkward and 
unpleasing in the Abbey. With Westmacott we reach the close of 
the allegorical group; whether the public was surfeited of them, or 
whether the artists felt unable to invent any fresh combination of 
them, or whether the growth of better taste rejected such designs, 
we find that they came to a timely end. 

5. The last group consists of single statues and busts. Chantrey, 
1782-1842, was the first to abandon altogether the allegorical com- 
positions, and to content himself with single figures. I have already 
alluded to his statues in the open air. In the Abbey we have 
numerous examples of his work—the statues of George Canning, of 
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Sir John Malcolm, of James Watt the engineer, of Horner, and others. 
There is always merit about them, there is never anything to offend. 
The likenesses are good, there is dignity and good taste; but, on the 
other hand, there is an absence of the highest qualities, and a certain 
commonplace air amounting to insipidity. Compare his George 
Canning, one of his best, with the statue of Canning’s great son Earl 
Canning by Foley, standing next to it in the North Transept ; both 
are evidently likenesses, both have dignity, but there is a something 
in Foley’s which makes all the difference between a work of. genius 
and the work of a highly cultivated artist without the sacred fire. 

After Chantrey come Gibson, Foley, and Stevens. The only 
statue by Gibson in the Abbey is that of Sir Robert Peel, represented 
in a Roman costume, very inappropriate to the subject. The statue 
is anything but a success. It is said that Gibson refused to undertake 
the work unless he was permitted to represent the statesman in a 
toga. There is also the beautiful statue of the Queen by Gibson, 
with the figures of Justice and Mercy, in the Robing Room behind the 
Throne in the House of Lords. 

Of Foley we have but a single work in the Abbey, the statue 
of Lord Canning already alluded to. In St. Stephen’s Hall, the 
gallery leading to the Central Hall of the Houses of Parliament, 
there are the statues of Selden and Hampden by this artist, works of 
great merit. His best works, however, are at Dublin and Calcutta, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that Foley was not more in re- 
quest for statues in London, for his work was of the highest order, 
uniting the rare quality of imagination with delicacy of treatment 
and purity of style. Of Stevens we have also a single work at St. 
Paul’s, the magnificent monument of the Duke of Wellington, a 
recumbent figure with a lofty canopy, adorned with groups of alle- 
gorical figures. It is in the purest Italian style, and there has been 
nothing equal to it in this country since Torregiano. This closes the 
list of sculptors it is necessary to refer to without dealing with the 
works of living artists. It is not pretended that this short summary 
is either exhaustive or complete. There are many excellent works 
which have not been alluded to—there is, for instance, a noble bust 
of Sir T. Richardson, 1635, the jeering chief justice of Charles the 
First, by Hubert Le Sueur; there is the statue of Lady Walpole by 
Valori, 1737, suggested by the well-known figure of Modesty at 
Rome; there is the monument of Townsend, 1737, by Eckstein, 1757, 
representing a sarcophagus borne on backs of two Indians—a work of 
great beauty; there is the monument to the unfortunate Major 
André; an excellent statue of Wilberforce by Joseph; and many 
others could be mentioned. It has not been intended, however, to do 
more than suggest the succession of works which are to be found in 
the Abbey and St. Paul’s. 

Of the monuments thus referred to in the Abbey, many are 
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little seen, or are seen to great disadvantage owing to its crowded 
state. The most pleasing monument in the building, that of Vere, 
is hidden behind the gigantic monument of Wolfe, in the aisle of 
the North Transept, whose entrance from the aisle of the choir it 
completely blocks up; and the Vere monument itself shuts out 
from view to a great extent the monument to Sir George Holles, 
which is also one of the most interesting in the building. It would 
be the greatest improvement if the monument to Wolfe could be 
moved so as to open up the aisle and enable the Vere monument to 
be brought forward. This would at once improve the architectural 
effect of that part of the Abbey and bring into view both the Vere 
and Holles monuments. That of Wolfe is valuable from its asso- 
ciations, and should on no account be removed from the Abbey. 
Again, the intrusion of the gigantic monument to Watt in the chapel 
of St. Paul’s, among so many monuments of the Elizabethan era, and 
where it is so incongruous, is an outrage on good taste. The monu- 
ment to Craggs, an extremely interesting one, is hidden away in a 
dark corner at the end of the nave, behind the colossal monument of 
Cornwallis. Many illustrations of the same kind could be given, where 
by judicious removals other monuments of great interest could be 
brought into the prominence they deserve. The fact is, that the avail- 
able space in the Abbey is too small for what already exists there ; and 
it is certain that in the future, monuments must either be reduced to 
the smallest busts, to be stuck up wherever a vacant corner can be 
found, and irrespective of their surroundings, as is now too often the 
case, or the demand for this nativnal recognition must be refused 
altogether. 

On the other hand, it would be a most serious misfortune that a 
break should be made in the continuity of this splendid roll of monu- 
ments to the great and illustrious men of the Empire, or in the 
gallery of monumental sculpture,in which so far all that are eminent 
in that line of art have hitherto been represented. The subject is one 


which has long occupied the attention of those most interested in the’ 


Abbey. It was one in which Dean Stanley felt the deepest concern. 
He felt, as all have done who are cognisant of the facts, and who ap- 
preciate the Abbey in its various functions, that an effort must be 
made to extend its limits and to give greater space for monuments, if 
not for burials, in the future. Of the burials in the Abbey much 
might here be said. If it be advisable to continue them at all at 
Westminster, it is certainly most desirable that they should no longer 
be carried out within the Abbey proper, and that another and more 
fitting place should be found for them. 

It is in this view that a proposal made by Sir Gilbert Scott found 
favour. I have already alluded to it in a former article on ‘ London 
Improvements’ in this Review.’ The proposal of Scott was to build 


7 «London Improvements,’ Wineteent’ Cevtury, November 1882. 
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a cloister, or rather a monumental chapel, to the north-east of the 
Abbey, along the line of the houses in Old Palace Yard and 
Abingdon Street, and communicating by a covered passage passing 
under the buttresses of the Chapter House. The proposal would 
involve the demolition of all the houses in Old Palace Yard and in 
Abingdon Street as far as Great College Street, and the purchase of 
this property would cost about 200,000/., a very large sum to expend 
in demolition. 

For my own part I think that Scott’s plan is open to some ob- 
jection; the frontage of the chapel or cloister which he proposes 
would extend eastward beyond the extreme end of the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh, and the interesting old Jewel Tower, at the 
back of Old Palace Yard, would again be hidden behind it. I incline 
to think that any addition to the Abbey in this quarter should not 
extend beyond the east end of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. This 
would bring it into a line with the Jewel Tower. A monumental 
chapel might be constructed in conformity with this view on the 
site of the houses on the east side of the Little Cloisters, and united 
to the Abbey in the manner proposed by Scott. This would involve 
the demolition of the houses in Old Palace Yard only, at a cost of 
about 80,0001. 

Supposing the chapel to cost about 50,000/. the total sum re- 
quired would be 130,000/. Of this the main portion, it seems to 
me, should be subscribed by the public, if some wealthy benefactor 
could not be found to undertake it; and upon this condition, and 
speaking unofficially, I cannot but think there would be a strong 
claim for assistance to so great a cause, national, metropolitan, and 
ecclesiastical, upon the three bodies who represent these interests, Par- 
liament, the Metropolitan Board, or whatever body may represent the 
whole metropolis, and the Ecclesiastical Commission, in which body 
the estates of the Chapter of Westminster, now producing an immense 
revenue, are vested. It is then in a joint operation between the 
‘public, in its capacity of subscribers to a great and necessary and 
beautiful work, and the three bodies I have named, that the ultimate 
solution of this difficulty may be looked for. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that such a plan, involving as it would 
the clearing away of the houses in Oid Palace Yard and Poets’ 
Corner, would be one of the most splendid improvements that could 
be carried out in this part of London. It would open out the south 
side of the Abbey, and disclose to view the beautiful Chapter House, 
now almost completely hidden. It is not many years since the north 
front of the Abbey, or a great part of it, was similarly hidden from 
view ; old prints show that there was a row of buildings on either 
side of St. Margaret’s Church, opposite to the old Law Courts, from 
Bridge Street to the Abbey. In fact the greater part of Parliament 
Square was covered with houses. These have all been demolished, 
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and the Square has been completely cleared within the last thirty 
years. The Abbey now stands out in all its beauty on this side, 
The removal of the old Law Courts, and the opening to view of 
Westminster Hall, effected during the past year, has been another 
improvement of the same kind. 

It is not too much to say that the panorama of buildings now 
seen from a point at the end of Great George Street, near to the 
statue of Peel, is one of the finest in Europe. On the extreme right 
stand the Towers of the Abbey, then the whole range of its nave, 
transept, and Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, against which St. Mar- 
garet’s Church stands, not without advantage in breaking this long 
line, in supplying another tower, and in giving the means of appre- 
ciating the size of the Abbey. The Victoria Tower is then seen in 
full, down to its base, which was formerly scarcely visible from any 
point ; then comes Westminster Hall, with its ancient buttresses, the 
contrast of whose simplicity and grandeur with the ornate frontage 
of the new palace, and with Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, is very 
striking, and not ungrateful to the eye. The picture ends on the 
extreme left with the graceful Clock Tower. What can be more 
beautiful or more full of interest than this range of buildings ! 

Parliament Square will be further improved when the street lead- 
ing to it is widened uniformly with Whitehall, as is now proposed, 
and when a handsome block of buildings is erected along the new 
line with a frontage to the Square. 

Little will then remain to be done in this quarter, except to open 
out the view of the Abbey on its south side. The proposed monu- 
mental chapel, the Chapter House, and the Abbey will then stand 
opposite to Barry’s beautiful front of the House of Lords, and the 
Victoria Tower, and the ‘ place’ on this side of the Abbey will be not 
less striking than that on the other side. 

When the wealthy people of London rise to a conception of the 
dignity and beauty of the great city in which they live, and from 
whence many of them derive their great incomes, and of their duties 
as citizens, so far better understood and acted upon in other great 
cities, it is certain that this improvement will be one of the first 
which will be accomplished. The Abbey, with its wealth of monu- 
ments, the Hall, and the Parliament House of Westminster will then 
form a group worthy of this, the wecoudados of the British Empire. 


G. Suaw LEFEVRE. 
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LORD MELBOURNE: A SKETCH. 


THERE never probably was a time when a larger number of the com- 
munity was interested in politicsthan now. The articles and speeches 
bearing upon any measure likely to be brought before Parliament 
become daily more numerous, and are devoured by the public with daily 
increasing appetite. There are few thinking men of any class who 
are not tolerably well versed at least in the outlines of the principal 
questions of the hour. The characters also and the careers of our 
leading statesmen are pretty generally known. It has, however, 
often occurred to me that there is, comparatively speaking, great 
ignorance of the past, particularly of those times which lie just be- 
yond the memory of persons now living. It has struck me that at 
this moment some advantage might be taken of the temporary lull 
which seems to exist, while men on both sides are drawing breath before 
plunging into new struggles, to call attention to some of those who 
took a leading part in the earlier years of the present century. As 
asmall contribution towards this object I have ventured to ask space in 
this Review for a slight sketch of my relation, Lord Melbourne. His 
life has not long ago been admirably written by Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, but, for the sake of clearness, and for the instruction of 
those who have not been able to read this work, I have cast my few 
remarks upon his career into the form of a biographical notice. 

William, second Lord Melbourne, was born on the 15th of March, 
1779. His father and mother were friends of the Prince of Wales, 
and lived in that brilliant Whig circle of which Fox and Sheridan 
were the political ornaments and the Duchess of Devonshire the 
Queen of Beauty. 

It is difficult now to realise the spirit of that society, in which 
dissipation and intellectual refinement were so singularly combined. 
Drunkenness among the men was too frequent to be considered dis- 
graceful, and even those who passed for* being sober took their two 
or three bottles a day. Conversation was habitually interlarded with 
oaths. Gambling to such an extent as to cripple the largest fortunes 
was the common amusement of both sexes; and morality, in other 
respects, was in a low state. But joined with this there was that 
high sense of personal honour, which in England, and still oftener in 
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France, has at other times been united with similar manners. There 
was more than this. There was a spirit of justice and generosity— 
even of tenderness—and, in some cases, a delicacy of feeling which 
we are accustomed now to associate only with temperance and purity, 
There was also a very cultivated taste, derived from afar more exten- 
sive knowledge of the classics than is to be found in these days—a 
love of poetry and history—and, above all, an enthusiastic worship of 
liberty. 

How came this strange worship of liberty among this exclusive 
and luxurious aristocracy? Originally, perhaps, as the result of 
faction. Excluded from power, and deprived of popularity by mis- 
fortunes and mistakes, which it would take too long to mention, the 
Whigs had been driven in their adversity to fall back upon their 
original principles. The debating instinct of their great Parliamen- 
tary leader seized upon the cry of liberty as a weapon of warfare in 
the House of Commons, and the cause which he advocated was so 
congenial to his frank and generous nature that he embraced it en- 
thusiastically, and imparted his enthusiasm to his friends. 

I will not pursue these thoughts further, but the circumstances 
of a man’s early life have such influence in moulding his character, 
that even in such a slight sketch as this it may not have been out of 
place to call attention to the state of that society, with its vices and 
its redeeming qualities, in the midst of which William Lamb grew up. 

He went to Eton in 1790, and to Cambridge in 1796. In 1797 
he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, but without leaving Cambridge. 
In 1798 he won a prize by the oration on ‘ The Progressive Improve: 
ment of Mankind,’ alluded to by Fox in the House of Commons, 

In 1799 he went to Glasgow to Professor Millar’s, from whose 
house he wrote, during this and the following year, several letters to 
his mother which still exist. They show the keenest interest in poli- 
tics, and an enthusiastic admiration for the French, and they are not 
entirely free from a slight taint of that apparent want of patriotism 
which infected the Liberal party at that time, and which did it such 
irreparable damage. It is only fair to say that there is an entry 
written in a note-book a few years later, showing how keenly he 
appreciated and lamented this political error, and that, throughout 
the whole course of the Peninsular war, he expresses the warmest 
wishes for the success of the British arms, and for those of our allies 
in Germany. 

His career at the bar was brief and uneventful, and, by the death 
of his elder brother, he shoftly became heir-apparent to his father's 
title and property. 

We now come to a most important event; important to all men 
—in his case particularly so—and attended with almost unmitigated 


evil. 
On the 3rd of June, 1805, was solemnised the marriage of William 
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Lamb with Lady Caroline Ponsonby. It is heartless, unnecessary, and 
altogéther wrong to expose the dreariness, and the pain, and the ridicule 
of an ill-assorted marriage. Too many particulars of this unhappy 
union have already found their way into print. Lady Caroline was a 
woman of ability, and, I suppose, a certain amount of charm, but 
nobody who reads her works, or her letters, or the accounts of her 
conduct, can doubt that she was partially insane. Of her husband it 
is enough to say that whatever his faults may have been of over-in- 
dulgence at certain times, and perhaps an occasional outbreak of a 
passionate temper at others, he was on the whole singularly tender 
and kind and considerate. He was always honourable and gentle- 
man-like, and he bore his burden with a brave and manly spirit. 
But for twenty years his life was embittered, his ability repressed, 
and even his credit with the world temporarily impaired. 

I have said that the evil which attended his marriage was almost 
unmitigated, but there was one compensation. He was driven into 
seclusion. Whole days were passed in his library, and it was during 
these years that he acquired habits of reading which were never 
afterwards abandoned, and that he accumulated much of that vast 
store of learning, that large knowledge of all subjects ancient and 
modern, sacred and profane, which formed a continual subject of 
| astonishment to those who knew him in later life. 

After endless quarrels and reconciliations they were regularly 
separated in 1825, but he was with her at her death-bed two years 
later, and she expired in his arms. 

Though he was a member of the House of Commons for many 
years, and occasionally spoke, he cannot be said to have acquired any 
distinction in that assembly ; but his abilities had always been recog- 
nised by leading men, as may be shown by the fact that he twice 
refused office during that period. 

His public career began in 1827, when he accepted, in Canning’s 
Administration, the post of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland. 

It is difficult to form a just opinion of him as he appeared to his 
contemporaries at this time. Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens has done justice 
to his high character, his clear intellect, and his broad, sound, and 
sensible views of men and things. Lord Melbourne’s relations must 
always feel grateful to Mr. Torrens for so clearly bringing forward 
this side of his nature, and perhaps also for not attempting to deli- 
neate those characteristics which required to be touched with a more 
delicate hand. The uncontrolled flow of humour, and originality, 
and mischief, might easily have been perverted in the description into 
buffoonery or jauntiness, from which no man was ever more free. The 
paradoxes might have appeared as an ambitious effort to astonish and 
to draw attention when considered separately from the simple and 
spontaneous manner in which they were uttered. They were saved 
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from this, as all good paradoxes are, not only by the manner, but by 
each one of them containing some portion of the truth which is gene- 
rally overlooked, and which was then for the first time presented to 
the mind in a striking and unexpected way. 

But though any attempt to describe the charm of Lord Melbourne’s 
society would probably lead to disastrous failure, and must not there- 
fore be attempted, it is important to bear in mind that this extra- 
ordinary charm was the one great thing that remained impressed 
upon the mind of all who had communication with him. 

Sparkling originality, keen insight into character, a rich store of 
information on every subject always at hand to strengthen and illus- 
trate conversation, exuberant vitality, and, above all, the most 
transparent simplicity of nature; these, from what I have heard, 
must have been his principal characteristics. I am bound to add 
that he often shocked fastidious people. He never spoke without 
swearing, and he was often very coarse in his remarks. There was 
indeed in his remarks and in his whole character not only a wayward 
recklessness which was natural to him, but a touch of cynical bitter- 
ness which contrasted strongly with the nobleness and generosity of 
the original man. The nobleness and generosity were, I say, original. 
The scenes which surrounded him in his early years, and still more 
that unhappy married life to which I have already alluded, may 
account for the remainder. 

I must add that this charm of manner and conversation was set 
forth to the utmost advantage by a beautiful voice and a prepossess- 
ing personal appearance. He was tall, strong, and of vigorous 
constitution, brilliantly handsome, even in old age, with a play of 
countenance to which none of the pictures or prints of him which 
exist do the smallest justice. 

It may easily be believed that with a people like the Irish a man 
like this immediately became extremely popular; and the solid 
abilities of a genuine statesman were speedily recognised by hii 
colleagues. 

Even at this period, with Lord Wellesley as Viceroy, the principal 
business in Ireland was transacted by the Chief Secretary, though 
this Minister was not then, as he has frequently been since, in the 
Cabinet. Lord Wellesley, accustomed to a far different position in 
India, was occasionally somewhat sore at the false relation in which 
he stood to his nominal subordinate; though this was made ai 
endurable as possible by the tact and fine feeling of William Lamb, 
who was constantly reminding the Ministers in England of the cor- 
sideration due to a veteran statesman, whom fate had placed in » 
disagreeable an office, and offering to send back despatches to be 
rewritten. 

The short Administrations of Canning and Goderich were ut 
eventful in Ireland, and early in that of the Duke of Wellingto 
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Lamb resigned. He came away with an increased reputation. His 
extreme facility of access, and his delight in talking openly with 
people of all parties, had made him much liked; and even his very 
indiscretions seem to have told in his favour. 

On the 22nd of July, 1828, he became Lord Melbourne by the 
death of his father. 

In Lord Grey’s Administration of 1830 he was made Home 
Secretary. His appointment to so important an office without any 
public reputation as a man of business, and without any Parliamen- 
tary distinction, shows conclusively what a high opinion had been 
formed of his abilities by those in authority. But by the world at 
large he seems to have been still looked upon as an indolent man, 
and to have caused some surprise by the vigour and ability which he 
displayed in dealing with the very serious disturbances which at this 
time broke out in many parts of the country. This unexpected 
vigour, joined with the calmness and good sense which he was already 
known to possess, made his reign at the Home Office very successful, 
and he had an opportunity of particularly distinguishing himself by 
his firmness and discretion in dealing with a monster deputation from 
the trade unions shortly before he was called to fill a still higher 
position. 

In 1834, on the resignation of Lord Grey, he was sent for by the 
King. He formed a Government from his existing colleagues, and 
from that period, with the exception of a short interval, he remained 
Prime Minister of England for seven years. 

The political history of these seven years has been written over 
and over again. It was a history to which the Liberal party cannot 
look back with much satisfaction, and the memory of the Prime 
Minister suffers unjustly in consequence. It was one of those strange 
periods of reaction which are so familiar to the student of English 
political life, when the country was becoming daily more conservative 
in its views and feelings. Then, as at other similar periods, the 
Liberals were obstinately unwilling to believe the fact. While the 
bulk of the electors were ever more and more anxious for repose, 
ardent politicians were racking their brains for new stimulants, 
and seeking what reforms they could propose and what institu- 
tions they could attack in order to arouse the flagging energies 
of their supporters. They mistook a real wish to be left quiet for a 
disgust at not being led forward, and as the activity of Lord Mel- 
bourne in his Cabinet was chiefly displayed in restraining the restless- 
ness of the more impetuous of his colleagues, he became responsible 
in the eyes of some for the want of progress; while the nation at 
large accused him, in common with the rest of his Government, of 
continually catching up without serious consideration or depth of 
conviction any policy which might be likely to bring a momentary 
popularity to the Ministry. 
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In regard to this last accusation we must remember that Lord 
Melbourne was only one of the governing committee of the country, 
primus inter pares. It is only a very strong and very popular 
Prime Minister who can be more than this. His influence, as I have 
said, is believed to have been a restraining one. We know the mis- 
takes to which he was a party, but we shall never know how many he 
may have prevented. 

After all said against it, this period of seven years was neither 
unfruitful in wise legislation nor inglorious to the country. Without 
endangering peace, we maintained the high position of England in 
Europe, and, though many measures were prematurely introduced and 
hastily abandoned, a long list may be made of very useful ones which 
were passed, 

What were Lord Melbourne’s real political convictions? Some 
have said that he was in his heart a Conservative. He was un- 
doubtedly less advanced in his opinions than many of his colleagues, 
and he sometimes exhibited a half laughing, half sorrowful disbelief 
in the result expected by others from constitutional changes. This, 
coupled with a love of mischief, and a delight in startling people, 
made him appear less advanced than he was; as when he said about 
Catholic Emancipation that all the wise men in the country had been 
on one side of the question and all the fools on the other, and that the 
fools had turned out to be right after all; when he told some ardent 
reformer that the men who originated the Reform Bill ought to be 
hanged on a gallows forty feet high; and when he remarked to Lord 
John Russell that he did not see that there was much use in education, 
illustrating his remark by reference to a popular and successful, but 
not highly instructed, family. These sayings, however, did not express 
his real convictions. His was essentially that kind of mind which sees 
clearly both sides of a question. His position would naturally have 
been very near the border line which divides the two parties, and on 
which it is impossible for any public man in England permanently 
to stand, but it would have been under any circumstances on the 
Liberal side of that line. 

As leader of the House of Lords he was on the whole successful, 
certainly not the reverse. But he had the misfortune to be opposed 
and most bitterly attacked during a great part of his administration 
by the two greatest orators of the day, and he received little support 
from his own side. Of his speaking it has been said that if it had 
been a little better it would have been quite first-rate. He never 
prepared a speech, and he hesitated a good deal except when under the 
influence of excitement. But at his worst he was always plain, un- 
pretending, and sensible, and his voice and appearance were of them- 
selves sufficient to command attention. When roused he could be 
forcible and even eloquent for a few minutes, and he always gave the 
impression that he only wanted rousing to become so. The most 
powerful of his opponents never could feel sure that he might not at 
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any moment receive a sudden knock-down blow, and both Brougham 
and Lyndhurst more than once experienced this. 

On the accession of the Queen in 1837, Lord Melbourne found 
himself suddenly placed in a most trying and most responsible posi- 
tion. This is the part of his career which is best known, and in 
which his conduct has been most appreciated; and I do not think 
there is any other instance on record of the confidential and affec- 
tionate relations subsisting between a sovereign and a minister so 
interesting to dwell upon. It is difficult to say to which of the two 
these relations were productive of the greatest benefit. Her Majesty 
was indeed fortunate in finding such a counsellor. His large-minded 
fairness, his impartial appreciation of the motives and feelings of all 
parties in the State—that philosophical power of seeing both sides of 
a question, to which I have alluded, and which perhaps stood in his 
way as a party leader—were under present circumstances of unmixed 
advantage. His vast political and historical knowledge supplied him 
with ready information on every subject, which, I need hardly say, 
he imparted in the most agreeable manner; and his judgment, 
stimulated by the gravity of the situation, enabled him to give sound 
advice at least on all the deeper and more important matters which 
properly belonged to his position. To the Minister himself, this 
new stimulant was invaluable. His life had never quite recovered 
from the blight cast upon it in his early manhood. He had long 
suffered from want of an object for which he really cared; his 
thoughtful temperament too much inclined him in his serious mo- 
ments to realise the vanity of all things; but he now found a new 
interest, which animated his remaining years of activity, and which 
afterwards solaced him in illness and depression and intellectual decay. 

Nobly also did the Queen repay this chivalrous devotion, and this 
unselfish solicitude for her welfare. Her clear intellect readily assimi- 
lated his wisdom, and her truthful and just nature responded sympa- 
thetically to his enlightened and generous views. And there was no 
ingratitude or subsequent neglect to mar the harmony of the picture ; 
for to the last hour of his existence her kindness and attention were 
without a break. Her Majesty has been fortunate in many of her 
advisers—fortunate more particularly in her illustrious husband— 
but such is the force of early impression, that perhaps no small part 
of the sagacity and the virtue which have signalised her reign may 
be traced to the influence of Lord Melbourne. 

This little biographical notice must now be brought to a close. 
In 1841 his Administration came to an end. In the autumn of 1842 
he had a paralytic stroke. He recovered and lived till 1848, and 
was able to take his place in the House of Lords and to appear in 
society. But his sweet temper was soured and his spirits became 
unequal; his bright intellect was dimmed, and his peculiarities as- 
sumed an exaggerated form. He had been so famous in earlier days 
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for the brilliancy of his conversation, that even after his illness people 
remembered and repeated what he said. This has done his reputa- 
tion some injury, and the stories told about him do not always 
convey a correct impression of his ability and his charm. 

The life which I have attempted to sketch was an eventful one; 
and Lord Melbourne took no small share in the movements of his 
time. But it seems to have been the impression of all who met him 
that he might have done much more than he ever did, and that he 
was a far abler and greater man than many who have filled a larger 
space in history. 

CowPER. 
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A TREATISE ON LOVE. 


By ALGrernon SIpney.! 


In writing one this subject I am very jealous of myself, having ever 
bin soe inclined unto this passion, that though my experience of the 
power of it may make me more knowing in it then thoes that have 
never felt the effects of it, yet I very much doubt my own weak- 
nesse may shew itself in the discourse of Love (which I confesse hath 
with more violence transported me than a man of understanding 
ought to suffer himself to be by any passion) more evidently then in 
any other in which I am lesse concerned: but it is better to speake 
passionately and perhaps unadvisedly of what we do know, than 
universally darkly and ignorantly of thoes that wee feele nothing of, 
and thearefore what wee say must be what we heare from others, 
(that is to say) not our owne. 

I could wish that all men would doe the like, write and speake 
what they know in themselves, and leave the judgement to others, 
wheareby we should come to a much more exact knowledge of our 
owne natures, then either we can attaine unto by reading the painted 
artificial writings of thoes that rather ayme at setting forthe what 
should be then what is, and speaking nothing of themselves but 
theire praises, doe rather desire to be thought wise men then to be 
good, and ayming at honour more then truth, disguizeing themselves, 
delude others: or those whoe Ixion-like embrace clouds, fill them- 
selves with aery abstracted speculations, that please the fancy, but 
never informe the judgement ; both seeking for applause, neither care 
to benefite themselves or others. 

I am perfectly free from any consideration without myself, I write 
my thoughts at one time, that in perusing them at another I may 
come to the knowledge of myself, that by seeing without passion, that 
which I write in passion, I may know what I am, how I improve or 
impaire, as one that hath his picture drawne when he is emaciated 
by sicknesse, may in his recovery, by comparing that with his 
present countenance, judge in some degree of the state of his owne 
health. And wee are soe often transported by passion, that wee shall 
never judge rightly by the present sense of our condition, wee must 


? From an original (unpublished) manuscript in the possession of James P. Ley, Esq. 
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see what wee weare in all accidents, how temperate in love, how 
strong against feare, and the like, by an impartiall consideration, 
when we are free from any disturbance, as all men are by intervals, 
and our memoryes will not soe exactly represent unto us what wee 
weare, as theis kinds of writings which are the representations of the 
present thoughts. But that I may noe longer swerve from my 
subject, I will now endeavour to examine the nature and the effects 
of it. 

Love is the passion that hath passed all censures, as various as 
the kinds of it, or the effects. It is by all esteemed the most power- 
full of passions, by most the best; some stick not to say it is the 
worst, because the least controuleable by reason. It is of as many 
kinds as theare are objects in the world, and inclinations in men: 
but I intend at this time only to speake of that to beauty, the 
height of which we commonly call being in love. This consists of as 
many sorts as beauty, which are two, that of the mind, and that of 
the boddy; the Platonicks adde a thirde, which is of sounds, and if 
any thing may be called beauty that hath proportion and corre- 
spondence of parts, that name may certainly agree with sounds, 
though they are to be judged neither by the eye, nor the under- 
standing, which are generally esteemed the powers that distinguish 
betwixt beauty and deformity: but, howsoever, theis tow only will 
fall under my discourse, for what excellence soever is in sounds, that 
can only be an invitation, and not the object of love, unlesse a man 
could be fancied to be nothing but eare, as eccho is nothing but voice, 
(that is to say) nothing at all, and so incapable of any thing, or of 
being. The Stoicks, generall enemyes to all passions, doe also reject 
this, as that which doth toe much soften the mind, depriving it 
theareby of that firmenesse of temper, which is that only in which 
reason delights and governes ; never the lesse storyes are full of thoes 
wise men whoe for all theire pretended austerity have fallen as deeply 
under the power of that passion as any other in the world, as if the 
Divine Power had made use of it to shew them the vanitye of theire 
principles. Epicureans allow soe much of it as conduceth to pleasure, 
but reject the transporting part ; and to shew how well they make 
this good, Lucretius, one of the cheife fathers of that sect, for all his 
philosophy grew soe desperately in love with a young wench, whoe 
rejecting him for his old age, he in rage threw himself downe a 
steep rock into the sea. But the Platonicks are the perfect patrons 
of that passion, even to the degree of disliking hardly any thing that 
carryes that name. 

Love is the most intense desire of the soule to enjoy beauty, and 
wheare it is reciprocal, is the most entire and exact union of harts. 
Divers reasons are given for the birth and groweth of it; some 
esteeme likenesse of natures, others like constellations ruling at the 
time of birth. For my owne part I can only conclude, that what- 
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soever pleaseth the eye and the fancye is beautifull, whatsoever we 
think beautifull we desire to enjoy, and that desire is love. Theare 
is also tow kinds of this love, the one perfectly spiritual which is 
called the celestial Venus, and having its seat only in the minde hathe 
the mind only for its object, delights in virtue and excellence of 
understanding, neglects the visible beauty, contents itself solely with 
that fruition which is to be had by conversation. The other is abso- 
lutely sensuall, makes the exterior part its object, and hath no other 
end than sensuall pleasure : the first is an affection for Angells, pure and 
contemplative, the other for beasts, filthy and sottish. 

Man is a creature composed of both theis, a celestiall and angelli- 
cal part, which is the soule, and of the terrestriall, fleshy, bestiall part, 
which is his boddy, soe that his affections ought to participate of both 
his natures, rejecting that which solely consists in the admiration‘of the 
soule, as that which he can very imperfectly judge of, and where the 
knowledge is imperfect, the desire must needs be very cold. Neither 
is he’pleased with the other; thoes are but weak chaines which take 
hold only of our senses: the principall part in us challengeth a share 
in all our pleasures, and must have wheare with all to content itself, or 
else there is nothing fixed. Therefore a man, to love as a man, must 
have regard to both: and as long as he is in any degree reasonable, can 
fix his hart neither absolutely uppon that which is too high to be under- 
stood, nor too low to be approved : a mixed creature must have mixed 
affections, and can love only wheare he finds a mind of such excel- 
lency as to delight his understanding, and a boddy of beauty to please 
his senses: and the mind being by much the most considerable part 
in us, the principal care is for the pleasing of that ; for the mind 
being the only fixed power in us, fixed affections can only grow from 
thence. The eyes are wandering, the senses uncertaine, the desires 
that proceed from them must be soe allsoe; the necessity of which 
appears in this: every thing acts according toa principle within itself. 
An Angell loves spiritually ; a beast, that is all flesh, comprehends not 
spiritual things any more then an Angell tasts carnal things, and a 
man that is composed of reason and sense, rationally and sensually 
both together. Besides, every agent proposeth to itself enjoyment 
of good, (that is pleasure) for all that is good is pleasant, and nothing 
ought to please but that which is good ; that is good only that satis- 
fyes ; that can never satisfye, which is agreeable only to one part of a 
composed creature. The soule disdains sensuall pleasures ; the senses 
tast not the spirituall, so that to please both the object must be such 
as both may joyne in the enjoyment. 

I will conclude this point with this assertion ; the spiritual affec- 
tions are soe cold as hardly to have any being; sensuall are soe 
madde as to be unworthy of any thing that pretends to a reasonable 
soule ; and the strong, lasting, high, and perfectly humane passions, are 
only those which proceed from the admonition of an excellent mind 
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clothed with a beautiful boddy. This isa rare jewell well set, and fit to 
be sought after with all the powers of the soule and boddy, as that only 
which can content both with the fullest and most absolute happinesse 
that our natures can be capable of, in comparison of which all other 
worldly pleasures are vaine and empty shadows, unworthy of being 
sought with intention of mind or enjoyed with any satisfaction. Happy 
therefore is he who hath his hopes and desires crowned with successe, 
or that in the search of them being denied pleasure in life, finds ease 
and rest in death. 

To this I may add, that every thing is received according to the 
measure of the receiver, and every man loves more or lesse spiritu- 
ally or sensually, as he doth more approach to the angelicall or 
bestiall nature; for the same degrees and differences that are in 
our persons are allsoe in our affections, and though it be true that 
some love as sensually as beasts, yet will it not follow that others 
attaine to the spirittuality of Angels; for it is very ordinary 
to see thoes that have the shapes of men so absolutely corrupted 
with vice, that they seeme to have no soule, or so much as serves 
them instead of salt only, to keep them from corrupting and stinking; 
but the other sort is not seene amongst men, I meane thoes of angellicall 
perfections. The best of men are troubled with frailetyes and vices, the 
worst have nothing else; for which noe other reason perhaps can be 
given, then that it soe seemed good to the Divine Wisdom: unlesse you 
will take this for one, that we have within ourselves a power of 
doing or being ill, but that our recovery from that condition of illnesse 
which is natural to us, is by the power of God upon our harts, whoe 
gives his graces unto such men, at such times, and in such pro- 
portion as he pleaseth, leaving us still with many infirmityes, that we 
may humble ourselves, and acknowledging God to be the Author of all 
good, depend upon him for a delivery from all interior and exterior ills; 
and reserves the state of perfection to fill up the measure of our 
happinesse, when we come to that of immortality. To this I may 
adde that morally vice is easy and naturall to us, but virtue is to be 
understood only by discourse, and practised by care; into the first 
every foole can runne blindfold, the other is only the work of an ex-{ 
cellent spirit, refined by great maturity and strength of wisdome ; to 
the one facility invites, from the other difficulty deters, which is as 
much more eminent in the one then the other, as it is harder for 
one that is placed in the middest of a steepe rock, to climbe up to the 
top thereof, then to throw himself downe to the bottome. 

The next point is to shew what is the strength and power of this 
affection. It is generally concluded by all to be the strongest of all, and 
besides what every man that hath tasted of it finds within his owne 
brest, all books are full of storyes of such as have in comparrison of the 
person loved, despised all worldly things, and being possessed by 
that passion, bin transported to actions much beyond theire ordinary 
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facultyes, either good or ill, as the nature of the persons affection or 
the present occasion inclined and required. But all that is alleaged by 
others is cold and weake in comparaison of what thoes find within 
theire owne harts whoe have bin capable of this best and noblest of 
assions. Theire whole mind is full of but one thought : the allurements 
of the world, which other men call pleasures, they have no tast of; 
the businesse is tedious and insupportable}; theire whole care and in- 
dustry is solely imployed in serving and pleasing the beloved person. 
They are strangers to feare, joy, greife, hope, anger, but such as 
spring from love. Theire desires are most intensively placed 
upon one object, which by a strange violence transports us be- 
yond our selves, gives courage to the most fearfull, sharpens the 
wit of the most simple, gives felicity to most depraved minds, 
constancy to the most unsettled, and of itself alone hath power to 
draw thoes harts which have received it to acts of goodnesse, honesty, 
virtue, and gallantry, with more efficacy then all the most exact 
examples of history, and precepts of phylosophy. 

The reason of this I take to be, that love for its end proposeth the 
enjoyment of beauty; beauty consists in order, harmony, and uni- 
formity, unto which all ill actions have an absolute contrariety, hav- 
ing neither rule, order, forme, or measure, but are like vice, the 
spring from whence they flow, full of confusednesse and deformity. 
Besides, he that loves desires to render himself acceptable to the 
person loved, which being full of virtuous inclinations, (or at least 
thought to be soe by the lover) doth abhorre all that is not agree- 
able to reason and goodnesse, and the lover finding nothing to be 
pleasing but that which is suitable to the affections of the object of 
his passion, rejects and hates all depraved desires as destructive to his 
chiefe designe, and thearefore with an active earnestnesse applyes him- 
self to correct the defects of his owne nature, which hath produced 
more excellent actions then all the affections in the world put to- 
gether; unlesse I am mistaken in this, that it is not love that makes 
them virtuous, but being virtuous inclines them to love. 

But least that by proposing the enjoyment of beauty for the 
end of love, I should be too much drowned in sensuallity, I must 
explain myself a littell. It is very certaine that all desire is for 
fruition ; but that fruition that satisfyes a desire must be of the same 
nature with the desire itself. Sensuall desires are satisfyed with sensuall 
fruition, spirituall with spirituall, mixt with mixt; or that I may 
not trouble myself with tearms, I may in one word comprehend all, 
the desire of a lover is to be loved, and that perfect union of hearts 
is the perfection of lovers happinesse; for though we are inclinable 
to desire the senses may not be excluded, |jyet having the prin- 
cipal end of our desires, wee may rest fully satisfied, tho’ that 
in some particulars wee find ourselves crossed by fortune; for he can- 
not be said to want any thing that is made one with the person that 
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is full of all excellencies. Neither is it extravagant for mee whoe 
professe love to beauty to be contented with spirituall fruition ; for 
though in my choice I aime at the beauty of the boddy, it is princi- 
pally theareby to discover the beauty of the mind; for nature, which 
delights in proportion, suites not an excellent mind with a deformed 
boddy, nor a vicious (that is deformed) mind in a beautifull boddy, 
Nature’s works are not like hippocrites or sepulchers, beautiful 
without and rottennesse within. It weare a deceipt to cover the 
wretched wickednesse of a vicious mind with thoes glorious orna- 
ments of beauty which make up one of the attributes of the Deity; 
and whereas beauty, which is the greatest excellency of things created 
as well as uncreated, and is in things created a motive to us to 
admire the greatnesse and goodnesse of the Creator, if it did palliate 
vice, would be the greatest snare to us that is imaginable, and instead 
of delighting in the outward resemblance of God, bring us to worship 
the Devill. But an intention to deceave our weake natures cannot 
proceed from the spirit of goodness: that is a diamond set in gold, 
and the other a worthlesse flint, which he suffers to ly in the dirt. 

That is truely excellent, which God hath caused to shine with the 
glory of his own rayes; wheare soever theire is beauty I can never 
doubt of goodnesse. 

Thoes parts of the sea that are safe have calm and smoth waters, 
but wheare dangerous rocks lye at the bottome, even the surface is per- 
petually rough and troubled. It is true that not only age impaires 
all beautyes, but many are destroyed by accidents, from which even 
the most excellent are not exempted, as the safest parts of the sea 
may be disturbed and troubled with storms; but that opposeth not 
my pourpose, for ayming at reall, not phantasticall excellence, I look 
for the naturall, not the accidentall beauty or deformity, and will 
noe more grant that a beautifull face can by the small pox or any 
other accident grow deformed to one that knew and loved it before, 
then that a deformed can change its nature by painting, though both 
will deceave any eyes that have not excellent facultyes of decerning. 

Upon all which it will appeare, that the beautye of the boddy 
gives the beginning to love, but that after the image thereof is graven 
upon a hart, and the beautye of the mind discovered, it is not in 
the power of age, or any naturall or accidentall cause to roote it out 
or deface it; for that which at the first was only the act of the 
fancy by the help of the eyes, is now growne to be the act of the 
understanding firmly fixed in the hart and mind, which being the 
governing power in man, finding its owne desires satisfied in being 
loved, finds rest within itself; and though theare is a flame remayning 
in the senses which mutiny for theare part alsoe of fruition, they are 
not able to cause any great disturbance in a man that is reasonable. 
But if the mind faile of its desire, the whole frame of man is in con- 
fusion, the hart is rent asunder by the violence of passion, and theire 
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is noe power left to appease the rage of the senses. This extremity 
of disorder and torment seems fabulous to thoes that have not felt it 
within themselves ; every one is apt to say, if he cannot obtain the 
affections of one person, why doth he not apply his to another whoe 
jsmore kind? But they littell understand love’s mistery who use 
theis discourses, for noe man is in love but with an opinion of the 
excellency of the beloved person above all others, and hath absolutely 
resigned his hart unto hir. The most exact beautyes seeme but vaine 
shaddowes, the excellentest minds but imperfect images of hir perfec- 
tion; and failing of his desire in enjoying hir only whoe hath the 
power of his hart, despiseth all things else; and being despised by 
her, hates all that himself despiseth. 

And that which fills up the measure of the rejected lover’s 
torment, is, that despaire will not cure it, for to love without hope 
is but a seeming contradiction; for though hope is to desire as 
fewel is to fire, the elementary fire burnes without the fewel, and 
passion grounded upon confession of excellence outlives hope. Or if 
theare be such a power of man to confine his desires to his hope 
(which I believe only in thoes that are weake, faint, and grounded 
only upon some trifling convenience) they are of all men most happy, 
theire calme brests are free from disorder, and while other wretches 
are in trouble, they find perfect peace, their love serves only to pro- 
cure pleasure, and like a strong well-tempered stomach, either drawes 
nourishment out of whatsoever it receaves or casts it up; soe they 
trye all, and retaine only such as encrease their happinesse. 

Neverthelesse a true and perfect lover would not procure his owne 
rest, by defacing the beloved image which with soe much joye he 
printed in his owne hart; but I think this part of discourse is 
frivoulous as impossible, and that same image doth take such root, 
and growes soe entirely one with the hart, that both must live and 
die together without possibility of separation. At least with me I 
am sure it is; my passion hath made itself master of all the facultyes 
of my mind, and hath destroyed all that is in opposition unto it; 
I live in it, and by it; it is all that Iam; take away that and I am 
nothing. I can neither conforme my desires to my hopes, nor raise 
my hopes to my desires; the lownesse and meannesse of my fortune 
and person forbids me to hope; the beautye and lovelinesse of the 
person whome I love makes my desires approach as neare to eternity, 
as that can doe which is seated in a mortal foundation. My con- 
stancy is both my fault and my punishment; death only can give 
me a dismission from either. 

Having spoken something of what love is, and of the effects of it, 
it isnow time to see wheather it ought to be reproved or commended, 
denied the entrance into harts, turned out, or embraced ; or rather if 
I had observed any methode, when I spoke something of others opinions 
upon it, should have finished my owne, but I writing only to day 
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that which I shall reade the next week or moneth, and then burne, 
having noe other intention but to ease my troubled thoughts, and to 
attaine to the knowledge of myself, by setting downe naifely the 
true state of my mind, I littell care for thoes rules which are necessary 
to thoes whoe are to depend on others judgements, I content myself 
with setting downe my thoughts, without caring for rule or order, as 
appears by breaking and returning to my story; by affirming first 
that one of the principall works for which we are sent into this world, 
is to admire the works of him that made both us and it; thoes are 
the most excellent that are the most beautifull (for beauty is the 
perfection of excellence) and thoes works of nature are of most perfect 
beauty, which are living, and of the living, the reasonable only can 
content a resonable soule: the most excellent therefore in beauty of 
reasonable creatures, doth best deserve our admiration, and theareby 
we do fulfill a great part of the end for which we were created. But 
whoe can admire any thing without desiring the fruition of it, and 
that desire is love. 

For what reason can be imagined for the difference that we see 
in persons, (for the same power that made all things could have made 
all alike perfect) but to make theareby a difference in our affections 
towards them? Why are some made glorious in beauty but to draw 
the affections unto them? Why others cursed with deformity, but 
to give the greater luster unto thoes that are contrary to them, or 
to shew the illnesse of their natures, as marks that men should 
beware of them? How blind a sottishnesse is it, not to see and 
distinguish of beauty, and what a beastly malice is it not to love that 
which we acknowledge to be excellent! The glory of divine rayes 
doe appeare in faces, but much more in minds; whoe can then with- 
out barbarity (I think I may say impiety) deny to suffer himself to 
be ravished with the admiration of such an excellence of a created 
beauty, as is an image of the uncreated, or to be inflamed with the 
love of it, and the desire to enjoy it? If desires weare absolutely sin- 
full, they had never bin given us; if beauty might not be desired, it 
had never been created : theare is noe forbidden fruite out of Paradice. 
We have a free liberty of enjoying all that is good: goodnesse and beauty 
are convertible tearmes and indivisible things, and they are happy 
that attaine unto it: they that are wise desire that which is best. 

But some will say, we ought to desire even the best things with 
moderation, which love destroyes: Ah! let that extend to ordinary 
things—Desire riches, honours and the like coldly, and unpassion- 
ately: they cannot content the mind, thearefore ought not to possesse 
it, but wheare beauty of mind and boddy meet, both in such excellency 
as leave not liberty to the fancy to imagine any thing more perfect, 
whoe can attribute too much either to it or the Author, since that 
alone is able fully to satisfy all our desires? Worldly things doe 
often cloy us, but never content us. Some consist wholly in contem- 
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plation, entertain the mind, neglect or destroy the boddy ; others that 
satisfy the senses, distast the mind, perhaps hurt it: but such of our 
pleasures have their worth only from our vanity; but this, a Person 
soe qualified leaves noe part of us unsatisfied, nor any thing in relation 
to this world to be wished to compleat our happinesse ; weare it not 
then much better to use that prudence by which they pretend to 
moderate theire affections, only in making choice of such a person to be 
the object of them, as may absolutely deserve their utmost intentions ? 

Besides what can reasonably be brought to fortify this opinion, 
if we examine what men have bin free or possessed with this passion, 
we shall find few that have not tasted of it, unlesse they be ordinary 
and vulgar spirits, or such as by the vanity of ambition or some 
other furious passion or vice (which love abhorres) transported even 
unto madnesse, which neverthelesse hathe not defended some of them 
from being made slaves to Venus. And amongst the heathens, 
the Poets whoe weare theare wisest men, and in their fables compre- 
hended all the misteryes of phylosophy, exempted not theire gods 
from this passion. And amongst Christians, I know but tow 
cautions that are put by men of understanding, which are, that 
love to the creature be not of such a degree as to take us from 
the worship and love of God; th’ other that we defend ourselves 
from unlawfull desires, both of which I grant, and yet have as much 
as I desire; for that same love, for which God created and beauti- 
fied the world, is the only means for us to returne unto him, who 
is the fountain of our being: and through the imperfections of 
our owne natures being not able to see or comprehend his great- 
nesse and goodnesse otherwise then by his works, must make us from 
visible things to raise our thoughts up to him. And for unlawful 
desires, they are not more contrary unto religion then to love, which 
delights only in beauty and virtue, hates the deformity of vice, and 
of that brutish lust which distinguisheth not of honour or justice. 
He cannot be said to love a woman, that would buy his owne pleasure 
with hir dishonour or crime ; he only loves himself. Besides, the love 
which I defend being in a great degree spirituall, cannot desire any 
thing that is vicious; vice destroys the principall object of love 
(which is the mind) and the benefite that is reaped by such plea- 
sures, can only satisfy the senses, which thearefore love not only 
desires not, but hates. 

But the greatest reason why we should apply ourselves_to oppose 
the birth and growth of this passion, is the infinite paines and sorrowes 
that it causeth, how many are made miserable for one that attaines to 
happinesse by it; and even thoes are first exposed to all miseries 
before they obtaine theare desire. And truly to this I have very 
littell to answeare; only this, that as love is the cause of the greatest 
ills that men suffer, it is the cause alsoe of the most perfect pleasures, 
consisting only in extreams, and as many are made miserable by 
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love, none are made happy without love. It is the most active 
instrument of our natures, and causeth the most good or hurt to us, 
But though a quiet indifferent state, voide of great griefes or joyes, 
weare to be chosen rather then this slippery precipice, from whence 
we are soe likely to fall into misery, discourses upon it weare vaine; 
for our weak reason, which should be our guide, is carried away 
captive by the power of beauty and virtue, against which blind- 
nesse only and stupidity are able to make any defence. 

Theare is another sort of people whoe are great pretenders to 
wisdome, whoe say that the objects of our desires should be such as 
satisfy the mind, and that if any such can be found, too great a 
valeu cannot be put upon it, but deny that can be found amongst 
women ; they are only light creatures, fit to satisfy the senses, main- 
tain our species, and quensh our naturall desires, and have not such 
mindes as can give delight to a wise man. 

How great an ignorance is this! Socrates learnt his phylosophy 
from Pictinna: though shee receaved hir first principles from him, 
shee grew soe excellent as to be able to teach hir master, whoe was 
able to teach all the rest of the world. ‘And Pericles, to whome all 
Greece gave the preference for wisdome, confessed he knew nothing 
but what he had learnt from the faire Aspasia ; both of which weare 
as excellent for their beauty as understanding: and whoe is it that 
doth not know that every age hath produced some very excellent 
in thoes things for which men most prize themselves, and yet theis 
grave fooles despise them ? 

It is true that weomen have not thoes helps from studdy and edu- 
cation as men have, but in the natural powers of the mindare noe ways 
inferior. They exempt themselves from the trouble of thoes knotty 
sciences that serve only to deceave fooles, which furnish the tongue 
with wordes, but tend nothing to the framing of the understanding; 
and instead of this they have a pleasantnesse of wit in conversation 
very much beyond men, and a well composednesse of judgment, 
which, if they did not deserve our love, would move our envy: and 
unto whatsoever they apply themselves, either learning, businesse, 
domestick or publike governement, shew themselves at the least equall 
to our sex. I should be glad if I could except military business, natu- 
rally disliking any thing of violence amongst them ; but even in that 
many have bin excellent. 

But above all, the softnesse, gentlenesse, and sweetnesse that is in 
them, doth justly move our love and admiration, whereas mens minds 
are as ruggid and harsh as theire faces; fit for boisterous action by 
the strength and hardinesse of theire boddyes, but incapable of 
giving pleasure: and even in that quality which men soe much 
prize in themselves, which is courage, how many of them hath 
been faine to take example in generous and bold resolutions from 
theire wives, daughters, or mistresses. Epicharis suffered torture 
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better than any of forty the most eminent senators of Rome, 
of divers kindred of the chiefe of the soldiery, concealing by hir 
constancy the conspiracy which the weaknesse of the others revealed. 
Seneca was glad to receave encouragement and example to dye from 
Paulina, Petus from Arria in his extremity, and the famous Brutus 
often from Porcia: besides infinite number of exemples of virtue, by 
which that sweet sexe shewes they can, when it is needfull, excell 
ours in gallantry as well as beauty, and gives us sufficient reason to 
conclude that they cannot only mitigate the troubles of our life, 
which wee through a turbelent illnesse of nature create to one 
another, but by theire examples mollify our hardinesse by pleasures 
we receave from them, recompense the mischief our harsh tempers 
expose us unto, and that they only are the worthy objects of our 
affections, it being as evident that we owe our pleasures to them, as 
our birth; they are only to ease our griefes and cares, and which 
is more beneficiall unto us, soften that rigid fiercenesse of mind 
which is our crime and plague, the instruments of our owne and 
others miseryes, by the sweet allurements of pleasure that we receave 
from them; let not any man through a fond and impudent pre- 
sumption in his owne merit despise that sex. 


FINIS. 


[The family of Sidney is described as being of rare nobleness, both in blood and 
personal distinction. From Brian de I’Isle, one of King John’s evil councillors, 
had descended the title of de l’Isle through the illustrious John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and thence in the female line by the Greys of Groby and the Dudleys 
of evil memory to John Earl of Northumberland, father of the ill-starred Lord 
Guilford Dudley, husband of Lady Jane Grey, and of Robert the favourite 
of Elizabeth, created by her Earl of Leicester. He “died without acknowledged 
legitimate issue. The EKarldom of Leicester was revived in the line of the Sidneys, 
the first of whom came with Henry the Second from Anjou, and whose dis- 
tinction before their ennobling had culminated in Sir William Sidney, a famous 
knight and commander under Henry the Eighth, and tutor, chamberlain, and steward 
of the household to Edward the Sixth from his birth to his corronation. His 
son, Henry Sidney, was brought up as companion of the young King, who died 
inhis arms. He was reputed at the King’s accession, ‘for his virtues, fine com- 
position of body, gallantry and liveliness of spirit, the completest young gentleman 
of the Court.’ He married Lady Mary Dudley, eldest daughter of John Earl of 
Warwick, afterwards Earl of Northumberland. 

But for all his services—and no statesman and soldier of the glorious reign of 
Elizabeth performed worthier for the Queen and {country—Sir Henry Sidney, the 
greatest, wisest, and justest Lord Deputy Ireland ever had before or since, died a 
knight. His eldest son was the star of chivalry, the paragon of courtesy, and 
all virtues and accomplishments—Sir Philip’Sidney, who, while serving under his 
unworthy uncle, the Queen’s favourite, died of his wounds received in the battle 
of Zutphen on the 16th of October 1586, The only daughter who survived him 
was Mary, married to Henry Earl of Pembroke, to whom her brother dedicated 
his Arcadia, and on whom Ben Jonson wrote his famous epitaph :— 

F2 
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Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast killed another 
Fair and learn’d and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


Sir Henry died in the same year as his most famous son Philip, on the 6th of 
May 1586, and his wife, ‘of great nobility and large ingenuous spirit,’ only sur- 
vived him till the 11th of August following. On the death of father and brother, 
the honours of Warwick and Leicester centred in Robert Sidney, Sir Henry's 
second son, most worthy of such parentage. He fought in the battle in which his 
brother fell, and with such bravery that he was knighted on the field. He shared 
with Sir Francis Vere the glory of commanding the English auxiliaries sent in 
1597 to aid Prince Maurice of Nassau against the Spaniards. He was the close 
friend of the unfortunate Earl of Essex during the reign of Elizabeth, of all 
sovereigns the best served, yet the most niggard of honours, except to her 
favourites, and to them the most profuse of favours to the most unworthy. Sir 
Robert Sidney, like his father, never rose beyond knighthood, but after James's 
accession honours were showered upon him; he was created Baron Sidney of 
Penshurst in May 1603, Viscount de I’Isle three years later, Knight of the Garter 
in 1616, and two years after Earl of Leicester. The first Earl Robert married 
Barbara Gammage, heiress of John Gammage of Coitty, Rhogied and Llanvihangel 
in the county of Glamorgan, in whose veins met the blood of one of the Norman 
followers of the Conqueror and the princes of Glamorgan. She was the mother of 
the builder of the house in Leicester Fields. 

Up to the reign of Elizabeth, the Sidneys, like most of the nobility, had lived in 
the City. Sidney House was on the west side of the Old Bailey ; but Sir Henry 
occupied Baynard’s Castle, where his first son died, and where Robert was born. 
Robert Sidney approved himself worthy of a name so singularly illustrious by the 
virtues and distinctions of those who have borne it. A student of exemplary 
diligence at Oxford, he was as exemplary a soldier under his father at Flushing. 
In 1616 he was made a Knight of the Bath, and as Viscount de I’Isle he sat in the 
Parliaments of the 18th and 2Ist of James and the Ist of Charles. In 1618 he 
married Dorothy Percy, eldest daughter of that eccentric but stately and studious § 
Peer, Henry, Earl of Northumberland, who during his fifteen years’ confinement in 
the Tower, under James’s groundless suspicion of complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot, shared the prison-studies of Raleigh and of his friend and travelling con- 
panion, Harriot, the naturalist, and Hughes and Warner, the mathematicians, 
popularly known as ‘the Duke’s three Magi,’ just as he was as ‘Henry the 
Wizard.’ He had been the fellow-soldier of Sir Robert and Philip Sidney in the 
Low Countries, and the union of his eldest daughter to a friend so worthy and noble 
must have been as great a satisfaction to him as the secret marriage of his younger 
and lighter-minded Lucy to James Hay, Lord Viscount Doncaster, afterwards 
Earl of Carlisle (one of James’s’ minions, though one of the least worthless), was 4 
mortification. The sisters loved each other, though the Lady Dorothy was in 
comparably the nobler and purer of the two. But the sisters’ husbands never were 
and never could have been friends. 

With his wife’s brother Algernon, afterwards the tenth Earl of Northumberland, 
whom Clarendon calls the greatest and proudest peer of his time, Lord Leicester 
lived on terms of lifelong intimacy and affection. Through the two troubled Par- 
liaments of 1621 and 1624, wherein was foreshadowed the collision of parliamentary 
power and royal prerogative which in the next reign led to civil war and the 
scaffold of Whitehall, he steered that middle course which commended itself to 
his clear calm judgment. His temperament was cautious to a fault. Lord Claren- 
don, after admitting his great parts and bis honour and fidelity to the King, repre- 
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sents him as rather a speculative than a practical man, who expected a greater 
certitude in the consultation of business than the business of this world is capable 
of, and complains of the staggering and irresolution of his nature. In truth his 
reason, like that of his brother-in-law, the Earl of Northumberland, was altogether 
on the side of law, and Parliament as the framer of law, against prerogative and 
the King as its interpreter, though his aversion to extremes in men and measures, 
and his love of retirement and study, prevented him from asserting his principles 
with the same distinctness, and carrying them out in practice with the same deter- 
mination, as Northumberland. 

In 1632 Lord Leicester (who had succeeded to the title in 1620) was appointed 
ambassador extraordinary to the King of Denmark, in which mission James 
Howell was his secretary. Its object was partly ceremonial, to condole with the 
King of Denmark and the Princes of Holstein on the death of Sophia, Queen 
Dowager of Denmark and mother of Anne, Queen of James the First. But the 
ambassador was charged besides to look after the interest of King Charles and his 
sister Elizabeth and wife of the Elector Palatine, in the Queen Dowager’s dowry, ac- 
cumulations of which were reputed to have made her, says Howell, the richest Queen 
in Christendom. He embarked at Margate on board one of his Majesty’s ships 
commanded by Sir John Penington, in October, taking with him his two eldest 
boys Philip and Algernon, lads of ten and twelve. His design was to train these 
boys early to the knowledge of men, of business, and of foreign languages and 
countries. 

Thus it appears that Algernon Sidney was educated under the watchful in- 
spection of his father, who took him with him in his embassies, to Denmark in 
1682, and to France in 1636. When Lord Leicester was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he gave his son Algernon a commission in his own regiment of 
horse, and on several occasions he proved that he possessed all the courage and 
gallantry of his race. When the war broke out between the King and the Parlia- 
ment in 1643, Algernon and his brother returned to England, and they were 
ordered to join the King at Oxford, but the Parliament, having had information of 
this, sent to intercept them on their landing, and placed them under guard. The 
King, who supposed this step had been taken through their own connivance, was 
much offended; and the event seemed to prove that his suspicions were just, for 
they both joined the army of the Parliament. In 1644, Algernon was appointed 
by the Earl of Manchester to the command of a troop of horse in his own regiment ; 
and in the following year Fairfax promoted him to the colonelcy of a regiment of 
horse, with whom he was in several actions, and he was appointed governor of 
Chichester. In 1646 his brother being appointed Lieutenant Governor and Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland, he accompanied him thither and was'made Lieu- 
tenant-General of Cavalry and Governor of Dublin. When the High Court of 
Justice was formed in 1648 for the trial of the King, he was nominated a member ; 
it is certain, however, that he was not present either when sentence was pronounced, 
or the warrant for its execution signed. 

On the establishment of the Protectorate, from being a zealous republican he 
became a violent enemy to Cromwell after he had made himself Protector, and he 
therefore retired from public affairs, and it was then in his quiet retreat in Leicester 
House, Leicester Square, that he wrote his 77eatise on Love above given. 

It is almost needless to say that this noble and chivalrous lover was true and 
constant to the last ! 

Some years after writing this Treatise on Love, in 1659, he was appointed with 
Sir Robert Honeywood and Bulstrode Whitelocke Commissioners to the Sound to 
mediate a peace between the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. 

While he was at the Court of Denmark M. Terlon, the French ambassador, had 
the confidence to tear out of the University album this verse whicl’ the Colonel 
when it was presented to him had written:— 
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Manus hec inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 


Lord Molesworth, who relates this in his preface to his spirited account of 
Denmark, observes that, though M. Terlon understood not a word of Latin, he wa 
told by others the meaning of the sentence, which he considered as a libel on the 
French Government, and upon such as was then setting up in Denmark by Frene) 
assistance and example. 

Algernon about this time published those Discourses on Government which have 
formed the favourite code of the republican party in all ages since. 

When Richard Cromwell had resigned his protectorship and the Long Parlis. 
ment was restored, and government without King or Lords, Sidney became one of 
the Council of State, and was sent to Denmark. At the Restoration he would not 
personally accept of the oblivion and indemnity generally granted to the whole 
nation, but continued abroad until 1677, when his father died. He then returned 
to England, and obtained from the King a particular pardon upon particular pro- 
mises of constant and quiet obedience for the future. 

We cannot be surprised, however, that a man of so noble and inflexible 1 
character should be such a standing reproach to the most profligate King and Court 
that ever disgraced this country, that he must be got rid of, and accordingly in 
1683 he was accused of being concerned in the Rye-house Plot ; and after Lord 
Russell had been examined he was next brought before the King and Council. 

He said that he would}make the best defence he could, if they had any proof 
against him, but would not fortify their evidence by anything he should say, s 
that the examination was very short. He was arraigned for high treason befor 
the bloodthirsty Jeffreys, and was found guilty by a packed jury. After his con- 
viction he sent to the Marquis of Halifax, who was his nephew by marriage, a paper 
to be laid before the King, containing the main points of his defence ; upon which 
he appealed to the King and desired he would review the whole matter, but this 
had no other effect, except only to respite his execution for three weeks. When 
the warrant for his execution was brought, he told the sheriff that he would 
not expostulate anything on his own account, for the world was nothing to him; 
but he desired it might be considered how guilty they were of his blood, who had 
not returned a fair jury, but one packed and as directed by the King’s solicitor. 

He was beheaded on Tower Hill, where he delivered a written paper to the 
sheriff, on the 7th of December 1683, but his attainder was reversed in the first 
year of William and Mary. Hume admits that ‘the execution of Sidney is 
regarded as one of the greatest blemishes of the reign of Charles the Second, and 
that the evidence against him was not legal.’ There can be no doubt that Charles 
was determined to get rid of aman of whom Burnet says, ‘ He was stiff to all 
republican principles ; and such an enemy to everything that looked like monarchy, 
that he set himself in opposition to Cromwell when he was made Protector. He 
had studied the history of government in all its branches beyond any man I ever 
knew.’ 

He left behind him the Discourses upon Government, the first edition of which was 
in 1698, the second in 1704 folio. To the second was added the paper he delivered 
to the sheriff immediately before his death, with an alphabetical table. They 
also formed one of the publications of Mr. Thomas Hollis in favour of republicanism 
in 1763, 4to, with a life in which the writer or writers declare that ‘they cannot 
wish a greater or more extensive blessing to the world than that it may be every- 
where read, and its principles universally received and propagated.’ 


Tames P, Ley, M.A. Cantab.] 
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UNGRATEFUL IRELAND. 


(CoNcLUDED. ) 


Arter the lost battle of Municipal Reform, there was a change of 
administration ; and Sir Robert Peel, who had long controlled the 
policy of Lord John Russell from the left hand of the Chair, under- 
took the direct responsibility of governing. He began by the tra- 
ditional expedient of repression. It was the era of monster meetings 
and the memorable Repeal Agitation of 1843. One of O’Connell’s 
meetings was prohibited by proclamation, and he and half-a-dozen of 
his political associates were prosecuted for a conspiracy to excite 
disaffection in the army and to intimidate the Legislature. In 
truth, O’Connell no more designed to create disaffection in the army, 
in any dangerous sense, than to commit highway robbery ; and what 
was called intimidation of the Legislature was the ordinary constitu- 
tional method of promoting a public cause—the identical method by 
which an English Reform Bill had been carried a dozen years before. 
But the Irish law officers, by devices with which they were long 
familiar, obtained a verdict for the Crown, and the convicted con- 
spirators were sent to gaol before a writ of error which they sued out 
could be heard. 

When it was heard, the counsel for the prisoners laid bare a 
strange spectacle. The imputed offence was not legally charged 
in the indictment, which was strained from its natural sense; 
and certain of the counts were bad, in the language of pleading, 
either for generality or duplicity. The jury was not a legal jury of 
the country, but was taken from a jurors’ book which had been 
tampered with to the extent of secretly abstracting over sixty names. 
The verdict was not a legal verdict, inasmuch as the jury were sworn 
to try one issue, and they had found on no less than three distinct 
issues. The judgment of the Court was unlawful, for the traversers 
were sentenced for offences of which they were not legally convicted. 
And the charge of the Chief Justice had been a public scandal. The 
proceedings in the Irish Court were peremptorily overruled, and the 
gentlemen, who had been unlawfully imprisoned for three months, set 
at liberty. This exposure greatly moved public opinion, and, what 
was more material, touched deeply the judgment and conscience of 
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the Minister. He was then entering on the second period of his 
public career, in which, from an adroit party leader, he aimed to 
become a national statesman. He turned his defeat in the Irish 
trials into a victory by courage and magnanimity. He broke abruptly 
with the past, and in lieu of repression determined to have recourse 
to large measures of concession. He took Parliament into his conf- 
dence with unaccustomed frankness, and announced as a new depar- 
ture the principle which is supposed to have since governed legislation 
for Ireland. ‘You must break up the formidable conspiracy which 
exists against the British Government and the British connection, 
he said. ‘Ido not believe you can break it up by force, but you 
may break it up by acting in a spirit of kindness, forbearance, and 
generosity.’ His first measure was a bill to endow Maynooth College 
for the education of the Catholic clergy. The grant for this purpose, 
which was the subject of an annual mélée in Parliament, he proposed 
to withdraw from debate by making it a permanent appropriation, 
and at the same time to increase it from 9,000/. to 26,000/. a year, 
Five or six hundred pounds a month was not an extravagant allow. 
ance for the payment of professors and the maintenance of students 
destined to instruct seven millions of the people, in a country wher 
the clergy of less than three-quarters of a million of Church o 
England Protestants had a university with munificent endowments 
derived from the confiscation of Catholic property. But the people 
of England did not share the Minister’s desire to exhibit ‘ kindness, 
forbearance, and generosity.’ The proposal was met with a howl of 
execration. The Corporation of London and three thousand other 
cities, towns, or parishes in England petitioned against it. Peel was 
denounced as a new Judas Iscariot; and the minority who mono- 
polised all public advantages in Ireland, threatened him, through 
‘their press and their spokesmen, that they would become Repealers if 
a religion antagonistic to that of the State were endowed. He per 
sisted with admirable courage, and carried into law a measur 
entirely fair and just within the narrow scope of its operation. The 
length it went was to grant annually for the education of the clergy 
of the majority less than one-thirtieth part of what was provided fo 
the education and support of the clergy of the minority. Taking 
the relative numbers of the two classes into account, the dispro- 
portion almost evades arithmetic. But it was a genuine boon, and 
was received with thanks and gratitude. 

His second measure was one to establish Colleges for the education 
of the middle class on principles of perfect religious equality. I am 
persuaded that it was as honest and generous in design as the May- 
nooth Act, though it was marred by some serious blemishes, But 
it met a widely different reception. O’Connell and his favourite 
son took a decided stand against it; while the Young Irelanders,4 
meiety of the Catholic bishops, and the educated class almost without 
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exception warmly supported it. The blemishes might have been 
removed, it might have been made a measure of unmixed benefit, 
and two generations of young Irishmen, who have since fought the 
battle of life at a fatal disadvantage, might have been adequately 
taught and trained under it. But angry passions sprang up, party 
intrigue intervened (for there were Whigs jealous of Peel’s success in 
conciliating Ireland), and in the end a great design was rendered 
abortive. There were faults on all sides, but the balance of them, it 
is only just to admit, was not chargeable on Sir Robert Peel. 

His third proposal was a Land Bill, introduced by Lord Stanley, 
then a great Irish proprietor. But the principles of agrarian reform 
were still imperfectly understood, and it was in effect quite worth- 
less. It did not recognise existing improvements, which had cost 
the tenants untold millions; the compensation to be granted for 
future improvements applied to drains and farm buildings exclusively, 
and was claimable only in case of ejectment ; and, what was worse, it 
abolished by inference the tenant-right of the North. The scheme 
proved on scrutiny to be so futile, except where it was mischievous, 
that it was laughed out of Parliament. 

The next measure was not free from that adroit plausibility which 
is charged, with justice I think, on his early career. If ever there 
was a catastrophe which appealed to the highest instincts of states- 
manship, and touched the deepest springs of human sympathy, it 
was the famine which declared itself in Ireland in the autumn of 1845. 
The bulk of the nation was threatened with destruction by the failure of 
their ordinary food—and by no fault of their own, for they had been 
kept habitually on the verge of famine by a shameful agrarian code, 
which may be said without exaggeration to have been steeped in 
their blood; and now the Parliament and Government, which were 
responsible for their condition, had to consider how they could be 
fenced from complete ruin. What ought to have been done under 
the circumstances? The same danger in a far less degree threat- 
ened other nations in Europe, and they adopted a natural and obvious 
remedy ; they forbade the export of cereals from the country. Ireland 
isa granary ; notwithstanding the potato blight, it produced much 
more than sufficient food for the entire population. The cereal crop 
had never been more abundant, and the remedy adopted in Hungary, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, would have made a famine impossible. 
Such a precaution was nowhere so necessary as in Ireland, for in 
Ireland alone the landed proprietors were sweeping the corn and 
cattle out of the island by every port, to make sure of their rents at 
any risk to the lives of the people. The case of England was quite 
different. There the industrious classes did not, live on potatoes, and 
the blight scarcely affected them at all; but the island does not 

grow wheat enough for half the population, and they have to depend 
largely on foreign supplies. Sir Robert Peel by this time had arrived 
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at the conviction that the artificial system of keeping up the price 
of corn for the benefit of landowners which then existed, and of which 
he had been the most skilful defender, was unjust to a manufacturing 
country, and he made the Irish Famine the occasion and pretence 
of repealing the Corn Laws. Ireland did not want the remedy of 
letting in foreign corn, since there was corn enough and to spare at 
home, and the device did not prove a remedy, for the people perished 
of starvation notwithstanding the opening of the ports; but it con 
ferred a substantial benefit on England. Suppose in the Lancashire 
famine of later times, which arose from the want of American cotton 
to keep the artisans employed, some statesman, anxious lest the 
supply of calico should fall short in London, had proposed as a boon 
to the manufacturing districts the importation of shirting and sheet- 
ing from Belgium, he would have rivalled the policy of repealing the 
Corn Laws as a remedy for the Irish calamity. The people knev 
that their lives were at stake, and when no intelligible relief was 
promised, agrarian disturbances and agrarian crimes increased alarm- 
ingly. The Government met them as they were often met before, 
and have often been met since. The establishment of Free Trade 
was accompanied by a Coercion Bill for-the punishment of those who 
thought the remedy preposterously insufficient. Lord John Russell, 
who had welcomed the Coercion Bill on its introduction, and the Protee- 
tionists, under Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli, who professed 
themselves ready to support it if it were only pressed on before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, united with the handful of Irish member 
who were defending the liberty of their country, and the measure was 
rejected on its second reading. The Ministry retired, and the career of 
Sir Robert Peel was brought to a premature close. Had he remained 
in office till his Free Trade panacea failed, his provident and practical 
intellect would probably have discovered some more effectual remedy; 
but he fell before a conspiracy of greed and vengeance, and a crisis 
among the gravest crises in human history was abandoned for guid- 
ance to the purblind eyes of insincerity and imbecility. One of his 
last acts was to lay down in specific terms the principle which he 
believed ought to govern, and which is supposed to have since 
governed, legislation between the two islands. 


Before retiring from office, he renewed his declaration that there ought to be 
complete equality of civil and political rights between Great Britain and Ireland, 
so that no one should be at liberty to say a different rule existed in the two 
countries. In public employments, he was of opinion that the favour of the 
Crown should be bestowed without reference to religious distinctions. He admitted 
that the tenure of land, and the relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland, re 
quired immediate consideration, and he had already broken completely with Pro 
testant ascendency. He rebuked the bigots in Parliament, by reminding them 
that when England wanted a station in the Mediterranean she undertook t 
support the Catholic religion in Malta in order to obtain it; that when she wanted 
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Canada she embodied a similar condition in the capitulation of that province; and 
that if she wanted Ireland, she could not afford to adopt a more rigorous Puritanism 


in that country. 


To write the history of the famine is not possible here—thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands of innocent 
men and women perished in it; it killed more human beings than 
all the French Revolutions from the Jacobins to the Communists ; 
more than England lost in any of the wars in which she engaged 
from the battle of Hastings till the battle of Waterloo. I have 
written the tragic story elsewhere for those who care to read it; here 
our business is to take a hasty glance at the defensive or remedial 
measures by which the calamity was encountered by the Whig 
Government. For this is the history of half a century of boons. 

It is right on the threshold to say that munificent aid came from 
individuals and sections of the English people. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists forgot their prejudice against Irish Papists, and subscribed 
5,0001.; the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge gave 4,0001. each ; 
banks and public companies and several great nobles contributed 
liberally; and the Society of Friends collected nearly 50,000/., and 
expended it by their own agents in considerate and organised relief. 
But the Government, who could not with impunity have allowed one 
parish to be destroyed by famine in England, adopted a policy which 
it is difficult to review even at this time of day with tranquil pulse. 

They were exhorted to forbid the exportation of food from Ireland 
till the safety of the people was provided for. But the food exported 
was carried to England, where it furnished a cheap and convenient 
supply, and they flatly refused. Young England was then in its 
generous youth, and Lord John Manners reminded Parliament that 
it was not England alone that reaped the benefit—within ten days 
from the time he spoke there were seven-and-twenty vessels in the 
Seine loaded with corn from Ireland; and he advised that the 
remedy which other European nations had employed, shutting the 
ports, should be tried. But his proposal met with no response. 

They were besought as an alternative to purchase food in the 
great grain markets of the world, and establish granaries, as Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Switzerland had done; but Lord John Russell 
announced that he would not interfere with private enterprise, or 
disturb the ordinary course of trade; and in the end supplies bought 
from corn merchants in London, who made immense fortunes out of 
the traffic, cost. twice or thrice the amount they could have been 
bought for if this precaution had been adopted. All the generous 
contributions from England fell short of the sum diverted in this 
illegitimate manner from the food fund into the pockets of English 
comn-merchants and shipowners. 

When at length it was determined to feed the people on Jiidian 
corn, instead of the crops reared by their own industry, the Govern- 
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ment were urged to employ the navy in carrying it from the Unitej 
States. Maize which could be bought at less than a pound 4 
quarter at Chicago rose to 4/. in Mark Lane; and every pound 
wasted came in the end to represent the life of an Irish peasant, 
The navy was declared on official authority to be quite unfit for such 
a service. Asa practical commentary on this opinion, two ships of 
the American navy sailed into Dublin Bay laden with corn, the gift of 
the American people to Ireland. That nothing might be wanting in 
the completeness of the refutation, one of them was an English 
frigate, the ‘ Macedonia,’ captured in the last war with America ; ani 
it was naturally asked if it was only after they had fallen into th 
hands of an enemy that English ships of war were fit to perform this 
service for Ireland. 

When Parliament made a grant of money for the relief of th 
famishing people, the method of spending it became a cardinal question, 
There was a general agreement in Ireland that it should be expendel 
on some scheme of reproductive public works; and railways, canals 
and the reclamation of waste lands were suggested. But the Gover. 
ment insisted on spending it in quite useless undertakings. Lina 
of roads were projected where there was no traffic; serviceable 
highways were torn up to alter the levels; and in the end, when th 
scheme excited intolerable ridicule, it was suddenly abandoned, ani 
the roads left for years unfinished and impassable. Lord George 
Bentinck, who did not lack a certain practical capacity, submitted to 
the House of Commons a scheme for lending sixteen millions to Irish 
railway companies in the proportion of 2/. for every 1/. of share capita 
already profitably expended to enable them to employ the peopk 
in useful undertakings. Experienced railway directors in Englani 
declared the plan to be practicable and safe, but the Whigs made its 
question of confidence that a proposal emanating from the Oppositia 
should be defeated, and it was lost by a small majority. 

One boon granted in this era must not be overlooked. It was 
enacted that any peasant who accepted public relief, when public 
relief was the alternative of immediate starvation, should forfeit his 
holding; and wholesale evictions ensued. The people in Limerick 
and Clare made a struggle to retain the harvest they had reared ani 
the lands they had tilled, and here and there attempted some blind 
reprisals on their enemies; and another boon in the shape of 8 
Special Commission was despatched to the disturbed districts, and 
straightway delivered eleven peasants to the hangman. Nothing 
easier than to talk platitudes about preserving public order, but 
in no other country in the civilised world would the Governmett 
have denied the people adequate relief in such a calamity, and thet 
killed them for endeavouring to help themselves. Had a mob df 
Belgravian notabilities been driven to the same extremity as this 
mob of Munster peasants, no law, human or divine, would have tr 
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strained them from taking what they wanted wherever they could 
find it. 

I refrain from painting the horrible condition to which this 
policy reduced the country beyond a single extract, founded on the 
reports of Mr. Forster, the late Irish Secretary, who was then a young 
man superintending the generous alms distributed by the Society of 


Friends :— 


At Skibbereen, in the fruitful county of Cork, whose seaports were thronged 
with vessels laden with corn, cattle, and butter for England, the rate-collector 
found houses completely deserted, the owners having been carried to their graves. 
In one cabin there was no other occupant than three corpses; in a once prosperous 
home a woman and her children had lain dead and unburied for a week; in the 
fields a man was discovered so fearfully mangled by dogs that identification was 
impossible. The Relief Committee of the Society of Friends described the state of 
the town in language which it was hard to read with dry eyes. 

‘This place is one mass of famine, disease, and death. The poor creatures, 
hitherto trying to exist on one meal per day, are now sinking under fever and 
bowel complaints, unable to come for their soup, which is not fit for them. Rice 
is what their whole cry is for, but we cannot manage this well, nor can we get the 
food carried to the houses from dread of infection. I have got a coffin, with move- 
able sides, constructed to convey the bodies to the churchyard, in calico bags 
prepared, in which the remains are wrapped up. I have just sent this to bring the 
remains of a poor creature to the grave, who having been turned out of the only 
shelter she had—a miserable hut—perished the night before last in a quarry,’ 


The labourers employed on the roads amounted to half a million, 
and after the famine had run its course for two years an alarm was 
raised that there would be no hands to cultivate the land (to the 
serious peril of rent). The Government determined to stop the 
system, and set all this labour free ; and at the same time to shift the 
responsibility for the future from the State to the soil. There would 
beno more public works, they announced, but an extra rate might 
be levied for the support of the poor, and when the workhouses were 
full the Commissioners could, in any case they thought proper, 
authorise out-door relief in the shape of rations of half-cooked Indian 
meal. The decision was in effect that the calamity must be treated as 
an Irish, not as an Imperial one, and must be borne by Ireland exclu- 
sively. To make Irish property support Irish poverty would have 
been substantial justice, had the owners been empowered to control 
the expenditure of the necessary funds; but it must be noted that 
this was done at a time when the Irish people were denied the right to 
take the whole responsibility, and with it the complete management, of 
their own affairs, which they passionately demanded ; and when even 
the advice of the most practical Irishmen, Unionists or Repealers, 
was disregarded, and the rates spent in complete contempt of the 
wishes of those who had to pay them. Dr. Whately is said to have 
likened the new policy to the expedient of granting a hungry dog 
the liberty of eating his own tail. 

There was no lack of reasonable suggestions to meet, or at any 
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rate to mitigate, the danger. A leading Irish member proposed a tay 
of ten per cent. on absentee rents—the property of men who some 
times did not spend a pound in the country, or contribute a pound ty 
the Famine Fund—but the great absentees were the leaders, or the wire 
pullers of parties (as they are still), and the proposal was not listened 
to. Another member—a large proprietor, but a man of just and 
generous instincts'—submitted a Land Bill which would give farmen 
who still possessed a little money a motive to spend it in employment; 
but it was opposed by Lord John Russell, and rejected by a larg 
majority. 

A Famine Conference in Dublin, so thronged with magnates that 
rank and station almost excluded industry and experience, recom 
mended that a beginning might be made in cultivating the wast 
lands. Millions of acres of reclaimable soil, waste since the creation, 
lay waiting the transforming hand of industry, and an army of able 
bodied labourers were ready for the work. No project could well seem 
more unobjectionable or hopeful, and the Government introduced: 
bill for the purpose. But the waste lands were the property, ins 
great degree, of absentee nobles, the heirs of men who had obtainel 
them on conditions which had never been complied with, and ty 
touch them would raise questions inconvenient to property. Afte 
the bill had made certain progress Lord John Russell withdrew it o 
the humiliating plea that it would be ill received by the House o 
Lords. This plea would hardly have sufficed had the project been 
one necessary for the safety of the people ‘in that part of the Unite 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called England.’ 

The Government were warned that throwing the burthen wholly 
on Ireland would inevitably end in the destruction of millions of the 
Trish people. But this was a catastrophe which apparently did no 
alarm them. They persisted in their policy; and by death or emi 
gration, which in the majority of cases was only protracted death, two 
millions of the Irish race actually perished. ‘The result of our socid 
system,’ said Mr. Forster, reporting on the condition of Ireland a 
that time, ‘is that vast numbers of our fellow-countrymen—of the 
peasantry of one of the richest countries the world ever knew—havt 
not leave to live.’ 

All the Poor Rate that could be levied from an impoverished 
country was quite insufficient for the support of the starving multi 
tude; but the Government competed with the paupers for a share d 
it. The Treasury had lent seven millions for the employment of the 
people ; five millions of it had been wasted mainly on needless roads 
contrary to the urgent remonstrance of Ireland ; and a million. speat 
not on wages, but on the purchase of land for this stupid experiment. 
‘ The aid which the stronger country proposed to give to the weaker, 
from the Treasury to which both contributed,’ says a recent historia 

1 Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
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of these transactions, ‘ was the remission of one-third of this debt. A 
plunder in foreign policy, or the escapade of an ambitious Minister in 
India or Africa, has cost the British tax-payer more in a month than 
was spent to save millions of his fellow-subjects beyond the Irish Sea.’ 
The Treasury had a legal claim for the repayment of a million and 
a quarter of this advance, and they insisted on a special rate being 
struck on a country where, in the language of Mr. Forster, the in- 
dustrious peasantry had no longer ‘ leave to live,’ for the immediate 
repayment of it. They were warned on all hands that to divert this 
sum from the fund on which they had thrown the entire support 
of the. poor, was to sentence myriads to death by starvation. 
Many Boards of Guardians reported that to collect a further rate 
was impossible, that enough for the urgent wants of the day could 
not be obtained by any process of exaction, and that they must 
decline the task proposed. But Shylock was not more determined 
to have his legal rights on the instant. A dozen Boards were dis- 
solved (under a power provided with malice aforethought in a recent 
Act), and officials called * paid guardians’ put in their place, to do the 
will of the Government. 

Despair seized on the people, and all who could afford the cost 
fled from the country. A multitude of peasants made their way to 
the United States, the customary asylum of Irish emigrants; but 
more than a hundred thousand, tempted by lower fares and nearer 
ports, preferred Canada. The Government made no attempt to aid 
or regulate this tremendous flight, and no preparation in a British 
colony for the reception or employment of the helpless refugees. The 
Times, not given to sentimental sympathy with Irish distress, pro- 
nounced the neglect to be an eternal disgrace to the English name. 
The result. that followed is one of the most tragic chapters in human 


annals. 


The United States maintained sanitary regulations on shipboard which were 
effectual to a certain extent; but the emigration to Canada was left to the indi- 
vidual greed of shipowners, and the ships employed rivalled the cabins of Mayo or 
the fever sheds of Skibbereen. Crowded and filthy, carrying double the legal 
number of passengers, who were ill-fed and imperfectly clothed, and having no 
doctor on board, the holds, says an eye-witness, were like the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and deaths occurred in myriads. The survivors, on their arrival in the 
lew country, continued to die and to scatter death around them, At Montreal, 
during nine weeks, eight hundred emigrants perished, and over nine hundred 
residents died of diseases caught from emigrants. During six months the deaths of 
the new arrivals exceeded three thousand. Ships carrying German emigrants and 


§ English emigrants arrived in Canada at the same time in a perfectly healthy state. 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland was able to inform the House of Commons that of 
4 hundred thousand Irishmen who fled to Canada in a year 6,100 perished on the 
Voyage, 4,100 on their arrival, 5,200 in the hospitals, and 1,900 in the towns to 
which they repaired. The Emigrant Society of Montreal paints the result during 


the whole period of the famine, in language not easily to be forgotten :— 
‘From Grosse Island up to Port Sarnia, along the borders of our great river, on 
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the shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie, wherever the tide of emigration has extended, 
are to be found one unbroken chain of graves, where repose fathers and mother, 
sisters and brothers, in a commingled heap, no stone marking the spot. Twenty 
thousand and upwards have gone down to their graves !’? 


A remnant of these unhappy fugitives escaped from the famine 
ship and the fever shed, and what became of them? Their fate iy 
the fact most significant and instructive in all this painful story, 
Many of them are to-day dynamiters in New York or Chicago, or 
sympathisers in Canada and Nova Scotia. The man whose name ij 
most familiar to Englishmen as an Irish anarchist was bred in Skib. 
bereen, the scene of the most fearful suffering. Suppose him as bas 
as you will, a mercenary braggart, a trafficker in blood, but what 
the people who listen to him and fill the pay-chest? Be assured the 
majority of them are convinced that their destruction was planned; 
that the thinning of the Irish race was promoted by British statesman 
as a good stroke of policy, and this is the reason why their thirst fa 
vengeance is implacable. 

In 1852 the Irish Land Question was for the first time pushed to 
a position where it became a factor in imperial politics. At th 
instigation of the Tenant League, and by a tremendous effort, the 
twice decimated population sent a majority of representatives t 
London, pledged to support a scheme of agrarian reform formulated 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford. The first aim of the League was to get 
men elected who must be listened to in the House of Commons 
Their labours in this respect are still secret history, but one fact a 
least has become public: Mr. Mill records in his Autobiography that 
Mr. Lucas and I were authorised to offer him the representation of 
an Irish county, which he would have accepted but for his engage: 
ments with the East India Company. The League wanted number 
of course, but they wanted still more capacity and integrity ; for, 
as the subtle American humorist who is now ambassador at St. 


James’s, demands :— 


What use in adding to the tail 
If ’tis the head wants strengthening ? 


They succeeded in a remarkable degree. Frederick Lucas had 
all the gifts of a great Parliamentarian ; Lord Palmerston was 4 
opinion that he was the most notable recruit sent from the thre 
kingdoms to the new Parliament ; George Henry Moore was a mastet 
of rhetorical art ; Serjeant Shee had solid talents and high profes 
sional reputation, which he placed at the service of the party, so fat 
at least as was consistent with ulterior ambition ; Colonel Greville, 
the late Lord Greville, certainly began his parliamentary career with 
a sincere desire to help the trampled tenantry; and Patrick 
McMahon, who had no showy gifts, laboured without stint or pause 1 

2 Four Years of Irish History. 
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<tended, furnish the essential ammunition of debate. From an early date Mr. 
mothen, Disraeli understood the Irish problem; but if he long found it im- 
possible to induce the party he inspired to accept his opinions on the 
question he had most at heart, the eraancipation of his own race, how 
hard must it have been to bend their intractable prejudices where 
- fate is mIreland was concerned ? 
1 story, It was sometimes my duty, when I was an Irish member, to 
cago, ormmcommunicate with that statesman on public questions, and I 
name isfmmearried away the conviction that he had no prejudices or prepos- 
n Skib-Mmmeessions which forbade him dealing with Ireland, whenever it 
as basefgmmbecame practicable, in the spirit of Sir Robert Peel’s memorable 
what of™meclaration. In the first session of the new Parliament he carried 
ared themhrough the House of Commons a bill more generous in its provisions 
lanned:fgehan Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1870, though far less so than his 
atesmafmgand Act of 1881. At this point a joint attack on the Administra- 
hirst fajgmion was planned by the Whigs and Peelites in the shape of a Free 
rade motion, and the balance of parties at the moment rendered 
ushed time vote of the Tenant Leaguers decisive. After some negotiation, 
he leaders of the party agreed to vote with Mr. Disraeli on the 
Fort. thgmoming division, rather than risk the loss of such a measure as his 
tives timmand Bill. They were pledged to support no Government which 
-mulatelg@ould not make Sharman Crawford’s bill a Cabinet question ; but the 
as to get ill before Parliament approached so near to Crawford’s scheme that 
common faeey considered it a duty consistent with their pledges to protect the 
1e fact atmmamers of it from a party vote. The Irish Peers, however, were 
phy that larmed lest concessions had been promised dangerous to _their 
tation dgmeonopoly ; they rushed to Lord Derby with a complaint that Disraeli 
as betraying them to secure a temporary triumph; and the impul- 
ve Premier, to satisfy their fears, volunteered a declaration in his 
rity ; for lace in the House of Lords that he would never consent to accept 
r at St(™ee Principles of Sharman Crawford’s bill. The possibility of sup- 
prting the Government consistently with their pledges was taken 
fay from the Irish members by this cowp; they voted for the Free 
rade motion, and the Derby Administration fell. 

The Aberdeen Government, which succeeded them, instead of 
cucas hal king up the Land Question at the point which it had reached—a 
incession freely promised by party canvassers before the division— 
t about corrupting the Irish party. They gave office to the 
btorious John Sadleir, who, after a run of gigantic swindling, ended 
s shameful career on Hampstead Heath, and to one of his con- 
ty, so fit lerates, who, in the end, made a scarcely less tragic exit ; both of 
1 Greville having publicly and solemnly promised, on the hustings, not to 
x or accept place for themselves or others from any Government 
i Patric hich did not stake its existence in passing Crawford’s bill, Lord 
Imerston, who was landlord of an impoverished Irish tenantry, 
offed at the proposal of recognising tenant right ; and it is proper to 
Vo. XV.—No. 83. G 
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add that at home the deserters found unexpected support from a sec- 
tion of bishops and priests under the influence of Arcbbishop Cullen, 
who, fresh from a Roman cloister, confounded the legitimate claims 
of the people with Italian projects which he detested. The Irish 
party was disabled and finally broken up; and the Crimean war, the 
Indian mutiny, and the troubles with America over the ‘ Trent’ and 
* Alabama ’ cases, long diverted the attention of Parliament from the 
wrongs of Irish farmers. 

A Reform Act was the next boon to Ireland. In 1867 Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli were again in office, because the House of 
Commons had lately rejected a Reform Bill of the Whigs as too ad- 
venturous and democratic. How it came to accept a more demo- 
cratic measure from the Tories is beside my present purpose. The 
Derby-Disraeli bill, as it finally became law, established household 
suffrage in English boroughs, and beyond household suffrage gave a 
vote to every lodger who paid rent to the amount of 10/. a year. In 
counties the franchise was extended to all owners of property to the 
value of 5l., and to occupiers paying 12/. a year rent. No political 
party but the Chartists had ever suggested a scheme so broad and 
comprehensive. It provided also for trying as an experiment, in 
certain large constituencies, the principle of representing minorities; 
a principle without which political power can never be fairly dis- 
tributed. There is no more justification that I can discern for giving 
all the representatives of a district to the majority and none to the 
minority, than for disposing of wages or rations on the same method; 
and the modern Liberals who insist that the members in such a 
community as Manchester or Birmingham ought to be monopolised 
by one party, while the other is altogether excluded, seem to me to 
understand fair play as little as the old Tories who refused to give 
these towns any members. 

When, after long delay, the Irish Bill was proposed, it proved to 
be an impudent pretence of reform. While in English boroughs 
every rated householder had a vote, and every lodger holding by the 
year who paid 4s. a week rent, in Irish boroughs a man must occupy 
a house rated at 4/. a year, equivalent to an 8/. rental, and the lodger 
qualification was altogether omitted. In the counties the franchise 
was given to occupiers of tenements subject to a 10/. Government 
valuation ; but experienced men in Ireland pointed out that, while in 
England a 121, rating is equivalent to a 12/. rental, in Ireland, from 
the different method of valuation, it represents a rent of 187. The 
result has been that English counties in proportion to population 
have much more than twice as many voters as Irish counties. How 
far this arrangement was founded on the principle proclaimed by Sir 
Robert Peel twenty years before, the unprejudiced reader can deter- 


mine for himself. 
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And now we have arrived by rapid strides at the era of Mr. 
Gladstone. There was nowhere in Europe an institution for which 
so little could be said as the Established Church in Ireland, and I 
fully recognise that it would be still standing erect, buttressed by the 
whole authority of the empire, but for his sole will. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold affirms that it was abolished to gratify the English Dissenters, 
but I prefer to believe that the statesman who overthrew it was 
ashamed of the spectacle such a Church among such a people presented 
to the world. What it alone concerns me at present to consider is 
the nature and character of the religious equality established in 
Ireland by that transaction. To frame a just and amicable settle- 
ment of the case was not beyond human skill. In the Irish Parlia- 
ment of James II.—that Popish Parliament which disgusted Lord 
Macaulay by the number of O’Neills and O’Donovans, McMahons 
and MacNamaras who lolled on the red benches long reserved for 
Anglo-Normans and Anglo-Saxons, but which has been recognised by 
one of the most gifted Irish Protestants since Grattan as ‘ the Patriot 
Parliament ’—a very simple and just compromise was effected. The 
tithe paid by Protestants was reserved for the support of the Pro- 
testant Church; the tithe paid by Catholics, for the support of the 
Catholic Church. This was religious equality as it was understood 
by Irish Catholics in the seventeenth century; the religious equality 
which found favour in England in the nineteenth century was 
different. 

The property of the Irish Establishment was valued at from six- 
teen to eighteen millions sterling, and of this sum nearly two-thirds 
were restored to the Church in the name of compensation to existing 
interests, the balance being reserved for the future disposal of Parlia- 
ment. The Establishment possessed everywhere throughout the 
island churches which were taken from the majority at the period of 
the Reformation, or built in later times at their expense; these 
edifices were not redistributed in proportion to the needs of the people, 
but were all bestowed in perpetuity on the minority. To the 
churches, wherever there was any business for a resident clergyman, 
there were attached glebe houses and glebe lands, and these also were 
bestowed upon the Disestablished Church. In Dublin there are two 
cathedrals situated in essentially Catholic districts; the Catholics 
have no cathedral except a temporary edifice in a back street, and 
one of these historic temples would have supplied an obvious want ; 
they were both given to a Church which in its ritual and ceremonial 
has little place for cathedrals. That the nature of the settlement 
might not be misunderstood by the most heedless, the Lords added a 
final touch. The ruins of an ancient church which was never occu- 
pied by Protestants, which indeed had lain waste sincé it was burned 
by the soldiers of the Commonwealth, stands on the Rock of Cashel. 
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A bill passed the House of Commons authorising the Catholics to 
occupy and rebuild this ruined edifice—one in the whole island, one 
which lay deserted and useless—one out of thousands which in 
natural equity were theirs, and when the measure reached the Lords it 
was peremptorily rejected. How far Mr. Gladstone is responsible 
for the settlement of the Church question I can only conjecture ; it 
is probable that he did all English opinion would permit him to do; 
but this is my case, quod erat demonstrandum. 

One genuine and effectual boon, however, was extended to Ireland 
during the tenure of the first Gladstone Government : the jury system 
was reformed. It is scarcely necessary to describe the base parody of 
justice which prevailed under the old method. Sheriffs packed 
panels, and Crown prosecutors packed juries in political trials as 
systematically as a sharper packs cards. Two or three cases which 
became the subject of parliamentary criticism will sufficiently 
illustrate the practice for anyone to whom it is unknown. When 
Lord Mulgrave was Lord Lieutenant, Thomas Drummond Under- 
Secretary, and Stephen Woulfe Attorney-General, a complaint came 
from a northern county that the office of sub-sheriff was conferred 
upon Sam Gray, the most noted Master of an Orange Lodge in 
Ulster, a man who had been twice tried for murdering a Catholic 
in broad daylight, and had twice escaped punishment by the con- 
nivance of his brethren in the jury-box. The Government thought 
that the duty of framing panels could not be safely entrusted to this 
person, and they requested the High Sheriff to substitute some one 
less objectionable. The High Sheriff positively refused, and the 
Lord Lieutenant then had recourse to the only remedy the Con- 
stitution provided, by removing him from office; and the deputy 
necessarily disappeared with his deputator. The Melbourne Administra- 
tion were cannonaded in both Houses, and nearly overthrown for this 
legitimate and necessary exercise of authority. Four or five years 
iater O’Connell was tried for a political offence in the Catholic metro- 
polis of a Catholic nation, of which he was the most conspicuous 
citizen, and on his jury there was not permitted to sit a single 
Catholic. The jurors’ book had been confessedly tampered with by 
some official having access to it; a panel shamefully unfair in its 
composition had been framed by a partisan sheriff from this mutilated 
book, and finally the Crown prosecutor struck off every one of the 
handful of Catholics who survived the double winnowing. Four years 
later, in the political trials of 1848, jury after jury was sworn on which 
a single Catholic had not a place. It was at this time that the early 
volumes of Macaulay’s History appeared, in which the panel packing 
of the Stuarts jn Middlesex is held upto execration. Mr. Macaulay 
was then a Cabinet Minister, and one of ,the prisoners addressed an 
ironical letter to him, inviting him to carry his historical inquiries 
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down to the reign of Queen Victoria, and inclosing the panel in his 
own case, which he submitted might raise reasonable doubts whether 
the Stuarts had not fallen short of the skill exhibited in that com- 
pilation by the agents of a Liberal Government with a philosophical 


historian in the Cabinet. 


Among the array of my peers and neighbours indifferently chosen, I told him 
he would find the jeweller of the Lord-Lieutenant, the hairdresser of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, his Excellency’s shoemaker, the chandler to the Chief Secretary, the 
bootmaker to the Commander of the Forces, the engineer to the Drainage Com- 
missioners, the cutler, grocer, and purveyor to the Castle, the saddler and seedsman 
of a former Lord-Lieutenant, three Government contractors, a compositor in the 
College Printing Office, two vicars-choral of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the auctioneer 
to the Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and the Consul of King Ernest of 
Hanover. This model panel, which contained but twenty Catholics, who by their 
position on it were likely to be called upon before a jury was sworn, contained 
nevertheless eleven Englishmen or Scotchmen and one Frenchman; and, though 
there were 4,000 qualified persons from whom to select, it contained thirty jurors 
either challenged by the prisoner or set aside by the Crown on previous trials, 


Lord O'Hagan, Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Chancellor, carried an Act 
which took away from sheriffs the power of packing panels. To pack 
a panel under the existing Jury Act is no longer possible. It may 
seem strange that there should still be complaints in political trials 


that juries are unfairly arrayed in Ireland. But it arises from a 
different cause. The power of challenging jurors was taken away 
from the Crown so long back as the reign of Edward I., except for a 
specific cause stated ;* but law officers in England and Ireland have 
established an adroit practice by which the same end is attained. 
They cannot challenge a juror peremptorily, but they direct him in 
the name of the Crown to ‘stand aside’ till the panel is exhausted, 
and by this method evade the law and accomplish their purpose. 
Some future Chancellor or Attorney-General will find a refurm 
awaiting him here which is very expedient, and which, happily, may 
be accomplished any day of the year, for it requires only the assent of 
the Cabinet. 

The education of the middle class was the next subject taken 
seriously in hand. I shall not attempt to trace the question to its 
remote beginnings; it is too long and too painful a narrative. Who- 


$33 ED. I.—Ordinatio de inquisitionibus. 


‘It is agreed or ordained by the King and all his Council, that from henceforth, 
notwithstanding it be alleged by them that sue for the King that the Jurors of 
those Inquests, or some of them, be not indifferent for the King, yet such inquests 
shail not remain untaken for that cause, but if they that sue for the King will 
challenge any of those Jurors they shall assign for their challenge a cause certain, 
and the truth of the same challenge shall be inquired of according to the custom of 
the court.’ 

This Act, together with all other early English statutes, was made law in Ireland 
by Poy ning’s Act in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
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ever desires to understand it a fond will find it treated at large in 
Dr. Sigerson’s ‘ Modern Ireland,’‘ a book fit for the hands of statesmen 
from the abundant knowledge and consummate fairness with which 
contemporary politics are treated. Sir Robert Peel failed to settle 
the question and Mr. Gladstone failed after him, though both of 
them approached it in a generous spirit. But we are dealing here not 
with work attempted, but with work accomplished, and I pass to the 
final result. In 1878, Lord Beaconsfield being then Prime Minister, 
Lord Cairns carried a measure which settled this chronic difficulty in 
a manner that has satisfied public opinion. A Board of Intermediate 
Education was created, empowered to institute public examinations 
at convenient centres throughout Ireland, and to grant exhibitions 
tenable for a short period, and prizes in money or books to success- 
ful students. Another provision enabled them to go still closer to the 
root of the question; they were authorised to grant to teachers of 
public schools for classical and scientific education ‘ result fees’ for 
such of their scholars as passed a prescribed examination. 

The system has been only five years in operation, but it has proved 
an undoubted success, Last year examinations were held in sixty-six 
localities, spread over the four provinces, by examiners fairly selected, 
and upwards of 5,000 boys and nearly 2,000 girls presented themselves, 
of whom 4,000 passed. The curriculum embraces ancient and modern 
languages and the native language of the country, ancient and 
modern history and the history and literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a wide range of science, and even civilising accomplishments 
such as music and drawing. The system is administered by two 
paid commissioners; the controlling board, which consists of seven 
members, includes two ex-chancellors and a chief baron, and some of 
these eminent persons are understood to give their time liberally to 
the necessary superintendence. 

Here at last, it would seem, is an institution which fulfils all 
the claims of justice, and to which even faction can take no ob- 
jection. Alas, it is a system which at bottom would have been 
proffered, as a fair and final settlement of a long contest between 
conflicting creeds, to no country in Christendom except Poland 
or Ireland. Education has always been a passion of the Irish race. 
The ancient Erin, the Island of Saints, was as indisputably the 
chief seat of learning and missionary zeal in Western Europe as 
Manchester is a seat of manufacturing industry ; repeated invasions 
destroyed the native schools and colleges, and the Reformation seized 
whatever endowments remained and converted them to purposes of its 
own. By a shameful misdirection of the national resources, colleges 
were created for the service of the new Church alone, to the complete 
exclusion of the Church of the nation. Elizabeth endowed Trinity 


* Modern Ireland, by George Sigerson, M.D., M.R.I.A. London: Longmans, 1869. 
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College, Dublin, from the forfeiture of a religious house, and James I, 
strengthened it by the confiscation of a university which the Catholics 
maintained at their own cost for their own wants. At the plantation 
of Ulster a large slice of native lands was granted for the establishment 
of Royal Schools in the northern counties. Grammar schools were 
established throughout the island by other public grants. After the 
Restoration a London alderman, who had obtained extensive con- 
fiscations during the Commonwealth, devoted his Irish spoils to the 
establishment of free grammar schools which are still in existence. 
All these institutions were and are in the hands of the minority. 
Since the Union the Belfast Academical Institution was founded by 
the State for the education of Presbyterians, and still exists. Not a 
shilling was ever granted for the education of Catholics; nor for 
any system in which they could share, except at the risk of aban- 
doning their faith, down to 1846, when Sir Robert Peel founded the 
Queen’s Colleges, which, by an unhappy misunderstanding, never 
served the purpose for which they were designed. 

When this new settlement was made five years ago, it was made in 
the same spirit which governed the disestablishment of the Church. 
The minority were left in possession of all the schools founded by grants 
of public money or public lands, and the Catholics, who had no 
schools but those founded out of their own scanty resources, were not 
‘levelled up’ by aid from any source. Of the small sum available for 
exhibitions and prizes, the scholars of the endowed schools, who had great 
advantages at the start, naturally win a liberal share, and the sum 
available for Catholic students is about as much as the salary of one 
Cabinet Minister. As the endowment was not taken from the con- 
solidated revenue, but from the Church fund, the property of the 
Irish nation, there was no difficulty in making a more reasonable 
settlement. A sum equal to the present value of the endowments 
enjoyed by the minority would not have been an excessive boon in 
aid of the schools of the majority. Both would then have started 
fair, and no one would be entitled to say that one principle is still 
applied to the claims of a favoured class, and a widely different 
principle to the claims of the bulk of the nation. 

The necessary coping-stone of any adequate system of public 
instruction is a university, not only to complete the training begun 
in intermediate schools, but to confer degrees which are the stepping- 
stones to the learned professions. The Established Church was in 
possession of such an institution, profusely endowed from national 
property. In 1853 the Catholics, despairing of the initiative of the 
State, established a university for themselves, towards the support of 
which the Irish race throughout the world contributed over a quarter 
of a million sterling. All they sought in the first instance was a 
small endowment, and the right to confer degrees, without which a 
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university is only a name. To vindicate their claim to exercise this 
power one of the most distinguished university scholars in Europe, 
the present Cardinal Newman, took control of the Catholic University 
at its foundation. But no Minister dare at that time propose to 
grant either the endowment or the authority required. 

Several years later, at the inspiration of Mr. Disraeli it was believed, 
something was whispered by the late Lord Mayo of ‘levelling up,’ mean- 
ing doubtless to leave the minority in possession of the university which 
they held, and from its superfluities, or from some other source, to grant 
certain aid to the majority. But Parliament scoffed at the proposal 
of any endowment to Catholics; its most determined opponents being 
English Radicals. At length, when Lord Beaconsfield had a secure 
majority in both Houses, he carried an Act which settled the question 
on the same principle as intermediate education. It was perhaps 
all he could accomplish, for Mr. Gladstone had already failed to do 
more, mainly by the sectarian jealousy of his own supporters. 

The Act created a Royal University resembling in its functions the 
University of London, and placed under the control of a Senate fairly 
chosen from all parties; and entirely satisfactory if it were the sole 
university in the country. There are no resident students indeed, 
companionship and competition being the soul of a university, but 
students from all public schools may compete at its examinations. 
It is empowered to confer degrees in arts, engineering, medicine, and 
law, and grant exhibitions, fellowships, and other prizes; as far as an 
endowment not to exceed 5,000/. a quarter will enable it to do so. 
The Catholic University on which the Irish race spent so profusely, 
but which, it must be admitted, gradually lost its original prestige, 
has subsided into an intermediate school, but the disestablished 
Church continues in possession not only of all the public schools 
established by the State, but of the University of Dublin and all its 
endowments. How far this was a just settlement of a national claim 
may be left to the conscience of English gentlemen. 

The Gladstone Government passed a Land Act in 1870 on which 
it is not necessary to pause, as it was superseded by the Land Act of 
1881. This last measure was for the first time such a one as Peel 
foreshadowed in 1846; it aimed to do complete and generous 
justice. It had one serious defect indeed; unlike the memorable 
agrarian reforms throughout Europe, it did not establish perpetuity 
of tenure, co nomire. But perpetuity of tenure, the essential condition 
of agricultural prosperity, will flow from it. There were doubtless other 
defects, but when one remembers the constitution of the two 
Houses through which it was carried, it is a marvel of fairness and 
liberality. It was a measure which deserved national gratitude, 
and will assuredly win it in the end. If it was received with distrust 
at the outset, it is fair to remember how often the Irish people had 
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been cheated by some plausible pretence of reform, which in the end 
proved worthless. And indeed Mr, Gladstone in supporting the Bill 
before Parliament (embarrassed by difficulties which we can surmise) 
sometimes used language which struck a chill into the national 
heart. If Irish landlords were as blameless as he supposed no Land 
Bill would have been necessary ; and if the measure was not likely to 
produce any greater reduction of rent than he predicted, it would have 
been nearly worthless. It was a singular misfortune also that 
when the Act was launched the experiment should have been 
contemporaneous with the imprisonment of 800 men and women 
for resistance to a system of cruel, and often fraudulent, evictions. 
That some of the arrests were just and necessary it is impos- 
sible to doubt, since James Carey and several of his associates 
were détenus, but in the bulk of cases a spectator was tempted to 
echo the language of Michael Sadler, the Conservative economist, 
half a century ago, that it was a scandal to see the power of the State 
strained to protect the excesses of ‘ those whose conduct had occasioned 
the worst evils under which Ireland groaned, and whose property would 
not be worth a day’s purchase were the proprietors its sole protectors.’ 

The Commons were mesmerised by Mr. Gladstone, but the 
other House ‘did not easily abandon the traditional method of 
dealing with Ireland. When the bill reached the Lords it would 
confessedly have been treated as tithe bills and municipal bills 
had been treated in a former generation, but that there was an 
agitation on foot which was not to be trifled with. It was not 
prudent, in the interests of Irish landlords, to reject the measure 
totally, but it was mutilated by what were called ‘ amendments.’ 
An appeal, for example, was given from the Land Court to the 
Judges, and whatever has disappointed reasonable expectation in the 
new law is traceable to the decisions of the Court of Appeal. 

When the Act had been a little time in operation, the critical task 
of administering it was interrupted by harsh and premature criticism 
from the same quarter. A committee of Peers was appointed to re- 
port upon it, and commissioners and sub-commissioners were taken away 
from their duties in Ireland to attend on their Lordships in Westmin- 
ster. At the close of the second session, hot on the examination of the 
last witness, a report was adopted, which, if it contained a just and 
reasonable statement of facts, must have caused the Land Court to be 
shut up. But the Commissioners replied on their noble censors, 
and a more exhaustive answer has rarely fallen in my way. It evaded 
nothing and omitted nothing in the indictment ; with perfect temper 
and perfect logic it joined issue on the whole case, and I am persuaded 
that twelve upright men could not be put into a jury box in any 
part of the world who would not have found with them on every 


count. 
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On one point, indéed, I thought their case was a little too com- 
plete. To the imputation of reckless valuation they replied that 
their chief valuator was an eminent Englishman. It was probably 
with a sly sense of suppressed humour the Commissioners reminded 
the Peers that the person they were assailing was himself of a patri- 
cian family—‘ Mr. Charles Grey Grey, of Dilston, in the county of 
Northumberland ’—at your Lordships’ service; a gentleman trained 
for his profession on the estates of Lord Derby. But if Rhada- 
manthus had to select a man to value Irish rents, whose deci- 
sions were subject to the review of a scrupulous court, it is pro- 
bable that he would have preferred a Mr. Patrick Murphy Murphy, 
of Killala, in the county of Mayo, who obtained his experience as a 
rack-rented tenant on the estates of Lord Clanricarde. 

These are the boons of half a century; the bright places in a 
gloomy landscape. I have said nothing of Coercion Acts, and 
of shameful and insulting strokes of authority which belong to the 
same period. If my narrative be strictly true, as I have assuredly 
laboured to make it, it furnishes the statesman, I think, with impor- 
tant ‘aids to reflection.’ 

Was it reasonable to expect, was it even possible to accom- 
plish, the pacification of a disturbed country by means like these? 
Injustice inevitably begets injustice; whoever is wronged hates 
the wronger, whoever commits a wrong hates him upon whom 
he has inflicted it. These are the commonplaces of ethics, but 
if statesmen did not forget them, they would not expect content- 
ment and gratitude where they have sown the seed of distrust and 
wrath. Half measures and quarter measures have been dribbled 
out to Ireland, and they met the fate that such policy insures. A 
shilling in the pound, or a crown in the pound, proffered in full of 
all demands is not received with thanks, but with indignation and 
resentment. And yet the remedy is so simple that a child could 
scarcely mistake it. Pay the debt in full. Let the Government and 
people of England settle the claims of Ireland as they settled the 
‘Alabama’claims. Let them settle them as they would settle a just 
demand presented by Prince Bismarck. Then they may count on 
contentment and gratitude, otherwise it is puerile to expect it. 

It may reasonably be asked, What is payment in full of Irish 
claims? The Nationalist says: ¢ Allow Ireland to manage her own 
affairs in a local parliament; nothing else will or ought to satisfy 
her.’ The philosophical Liberals, more adequately represented by 
the Spectator, I think, than by any public man, say: * No, we cannot 
do that ; but we will pay our debt in full by granting Irishmen all 
the rights enjoyed by Englishmen without exception or limitation.’ 
Either of these theories is at least intelligible and consistent, but 
neither one nor the other has been acted on. Irishmen have not got 
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self-government, and the narrative submitted to the reader demon- 
strates that as little have they got the rights conferred upon England. 

This is the record of the past: and where is an Irishman to dis- 

cover any solid ground for hoping that the immediate future will be 
different ? For my own part, I have confidence in the good disposi- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone, and if he were ten years younger I would 
count on his rivalling the supreme achievement of Charles James Fox 
in 1782. But since Mr. Chamberlain has turned the Government 
into a Limited Liability Company, we have an opportunity of gaug- 
ing some of the difficulties he has to overcome. Lord Hartington is 
plainly not willing to grant to Ireland the institutions he is prepared 
to establish in England, unless the Irish people give him a guarantee 
that they will use them in a manner of which he approves. Does 
he mean to place the English people under a similar parole? and 
if not, what becomes of the theory of equal justice? Lord Derby 
admits that it is the rooted determination of the Irish nation to 
escape from the present system of ignorant and selfish mismanage- 
ment, and to resume control of their own affairs, but he thinks their 
wishes ought to be for ever resisted. It is to be feared that he would 
gladly deny them the other alternative of equal laws and institutions, 
lest the strength so gained should be employed to obtain their 
national rights. As far as Ireland is concerned, in what respect is 
Lord Derby as a Whig an improvement on Lord Derby as a Tory? 
Outside the Government Mr. Goschen is as ready to justify the denial 
of equal justice to Ireland as Lord Eldon was fifty years ago; and 
Mr. Forster is still too angry and disappointed to listen to the still 
small voice of reason. To estimate the future one must take 
account of all these personages and more, for the Liberal party 
has as many separate heads as a chain of the Alps, and only one Mont 
Blanc. 

The gentlemen who confront them in Parliament are in a worse 
disposition ; forgetting the best traditions of their party. They got 
their historic name from sympathy with Ireland, when the Whigs were 
framing penal laws against her ; and in our own day it was the Tories 
who conferred self-government on the great colonies. Sir Robert 
Peel established Home Rule in Canada, and the late Lord Derby in 
Australia. These concessions have proved Conservative measures in 
the highest sense; they preserved important States to the Empire. 
But the best traditions of the past, I repeat, are forgotten. It is 
forty years since Sir Robert Peel refused any longer to accept the 
support of a faction who cling to the impossible theory of Protestant 
ascendency in Ireland. ‘Peel, says Mr. Disraeli, speaking of the 
year 1844, ‘ was resolute not to have recourse to his ancient Orange- 
men,’ ° but a milder Peel to-day blows the expiring embers of faction 

5 Disracli’s Life of Lord George Bentinck. 
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anew. If Nationalists, as he assumes, have no right to preach their 
opinions in Ulster, what right has Sir Stafford Northcote to carry 
his opinions to Birmingham? Mr. Bright or Mr. Chamberlain could 
make Birmingham more unpleasant to him than his new friends made 
Tyrone or Monaghan to the Nationalists. And Lord Salisbury employs 
his great gift of passionate and persuasive oratory, which might win 
his countrymen to noble purposes, in defence of opinions as dead as 
the crazes of Colonel Sibthorp. Nearly the only great work which 
awaits the hand of a competent statesman in our day is to reconcile 
Ireland to the Empire as Canada and Australia were reconciled—not 
an impossible, only an arduous and inspiring task—and this work he 
ignores or disdains. 

From their own standpoint, to distribute equal justice to the 
three kingdoms, in legislation and administration, is the obvious 
duty of English statesmen. But I would belie my own conscience if 
I suggested that this was enough. The price of international peace 
and amity is higher than this. Will these eminent men, familiar 
with the history of the world, and skilled in knowledge of the human 
heart, never comprehend that Irish gentlemen are men like them- 
selves, with the same duties and responsibilities, with the same 
natural and spiritual wants? They believe they have as good a 
right to possess and rule their country as Englishmen have to possess 
and rule theirs, and they humbly conceive they are as fit to exercise 
the right. Time or habit has not reconciled them to wrong, and 
they are as impatient at seeing Ireland governed from London for 
the benefit of England as these statesmen would be at seeing their 
country governed from Paris for the benefit of France. It was a 
deep humiliation to them that the just claim of the Irish nation to 
self-government should degenerate for a moment, even among the 
lowest of the populace, into schemes of assassination and anarchy, 
but no individual misconduct can be pleaded in bar of the rights of a 
nation. The criminals have paid the penalty of their crimes; the 
gallows and the hulks have had their victims: 

Justice hath done her unrelenting part, 

If she indeed be Justice who drives on 

Bloody and blind the chariot wheels of death.® 
But those who abhor the crimes will never consent to have their 
country treated as one of the culprits. They believe in the Divine 
government of the world, and they are confident that the national 
existence which was restored to Greece, to Belgium, and to Hungary 
after long abeyance and apparent death, will in the end be restored 
to Ireland; and their highest felicity in life would be to hasten that 
day. The men who rise before my imagination and memory are 
little known to English officials, for they never salaam at levées, and 


* Southey, writing of an Irish execution for treason eighty years ago. 
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rarely gesticulate on platforms; they may be found in sequestered 
country houses, in presbyteries, in lawyers’ studies, in merchants’ 
counting-houses, even in the glebes of the Disestablished Church, in 
the bureaus of the public service, in English newspaper offices,’ and 
hid under the red jackets of those Irish regiments which (in the 
language of a recent critic) have ‘never loved England and never 
betrayed her ’—but these are the men who can accomplish what 
Englishmen alone will for ever attempt in vain, to make permanent 
peace on equitable terms between the two islands. 


C. Gavan Dorry. 


NICE. 


7 A curious instance presents itself while I write. Mr. Edmond O’Donovan, whose 
gallant and romantic career as a special correspondent in Asia and Africa made him 
so popular in England, was all his life a vehement Irish Nationalist. Before starting 
on the fatal expedition to the Soudan, one of his latest acts was to bequeath a portion 
of his earnings to promote the national cause in Ireland. 
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FLOODS. 


Amongst the local questions which are forcing themselves upon public 
notice, the question of floods occupies a rather prominent place. It 
is an undoubted fact that the rivers of England overflow their banks 
more frequently and do more damage than they used todo. Every 
year the accumulation of silt and weeds in the river beds and outfalls 
becomes larger. After making allowance for the abnormally heavy 
rainfall of recent years, it must be admitted that the condition of the 
waterways of England is far from satisfactory and is yearly becoming 
less so. 

The land which is chiefly affected by floods is, unfortunately, 
some of the finest pasture in England. For several years a large 
extent of meadow land has been in a condition of almost perennial 
flood, and in many cases the value of the pasture has diminished by 
one-half or even more, owing to the deterioration of the soil occa- 
sioned by perpetual saturation. The owners and occupiers of these 
lands have not been backward in bringing their misfortunes before 
Parliament, nor has Parliament been unwilling to acknowledge the 
magnitude of the evil and the necessity of finding a remedy. A 
Select Committee of the House of Lords made inquiry into the 
subject and reported as long ago as the year 1877, and three Bills 
have since been introduced in Parliament backed by all the authority 
of Government. As yet, however, very little progress has been made 
towards legislation ; nor was there any sign in the proceedings in 
the House of Commons in 1883 that much approach had been made 
towards an agreement of opinion. 

The proposal of Government in its most recent form is to con- 
stitute conservancy districts and conservancy boards in such manner 
as may seem desirable to the Local Government Board, after an 
official inquiry and examination. Before an official inquiry is made 
an application must have been received from the locality signed by 
at least twenty owners and occupiers. The scheme when finally 
arranged by the Local Government Board must be set forth in a 
provisional order and submitted to Parliament for approval in the 
usual manner. 

The boards are to be empowered to cleanse, repair, and maintain 
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existing water-courses, outfalls, and dams ; to improve existing works, 
and to make new works when necessary, for the conservancy of rivers 
and protection of lands from injury by floods; and for these purposes 
to purchase property when required, and in any case to pay compen- 
sation for all loss or injury sustained by any person by reason of the 
exercise of any of the above powers. 

The boards are also to be empowered to raise a conservancy rate 
to defray all their expenses, the basis of taxation being the situation 
of the lands, which are described as ‘ lowlands,’ ‘ midlands,’ ¢ uplands,’ 
according as they are ‘subject to ordinary floods,’ ‘ occasionally sub- 
ject to floods, or in neither category though included among the 
lands within the district declared liable to taxation. 

The liability of the ‘uplands’ is apparently determined by the 
extent to which their artificial drainage contributes to floods, and is 
in no case to exceed one-tenth of the rate paid by the lands in the 
district which pay the highest general rate. It is apparently con- 
templated, though not distinctly stated in the Bill, that high un- 
drained lands within the area will be excluded from rating, or even 
be omitted from the district. 

In attempting to legislate for floods, it must be remembered that 
floods are not a thing of yesterday, and that nobody proposes or hopes 
to do away with them altogether. “There never was a time when the 
meadows were not occasionally flooded ; and not only is it impossible 
wholly to prevent floods, but even if it were possible, it would not be 
desirable to do so. Everybody admits that occasional floods which 
pass quickly away, so far from injuring, do great benefit to the land. 
All, therefore, that the most stringent Act of Parliament can effect 
in regard to floods is in some degree to limit their frequency. 

It is worth while to state this truism, because those who do not 
pay close attention to the subject might easily support a Bill bearing 
the rather ambitious title of ‘ Floods’ Prevention ’ through thick and 
thin, under the idea that a sovereign remedy for floods was being 
proposed. If the rainfall should continue to be as heavy in England 
as it has been during the last few years, the most efficient conser- 
vancy board, after the most lavish expenditure, will only attain a very 
limited success. 

If, then, the remedy proposed be partial only, it becomes more 
than ever necessary carefully to watch any Bill on the subject, lest 
the cost to the ratepayers be found in practice to exceed the benefit 
conferred. The first great obstacle to legislation is the objection to 
create a fresh local rate. Agriculturists are being reminded every 
day by facts how small already is the margin of possible profit for 
English agriculture, and how heavy is the pressure of local burdens. 
They know, too, by experience, how much capital has ere now been 
swallowed up in improvements which have made no return, because 
undertaken on a too ambitious scale; and they are becoming more 
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and more convinced that if English agriculture is to have any chance 
of commercial success, capital outlay must be conducted with extreme 
prudence and even parsimony. 

These truths are naturally more slow in reaching the minds of 
engineers and other professional men, whose attention is directed to 
great works and professional fame rather than to economy and local 
rates. Nothing caused more alarm to the general agricultural com- 
munity than the proposals made to the House of Lords’ Committee 
by some eminent engineers, some of which were embodied in the 
Government Bill of 1881. If proposals embracing ‘ arterial drainage 
of land, storage of water for drinking and other purposes, the warping 
and irrigation of land,’ had found their way into the Statute Book, 
there would have been opened for ratepayers an endless vista of 
taxation, and for the profession a prosperity second only to that en- 
joyed in Egypt in the best days of Ismail. 

On no account should too much latitude be given to a board on 
which different interests will have power, not in proportion to their 
representation, but to their pertinacity. Ifone board should be formed 
for a whole ‘ catchment area,’ such as that of the Thames or Severn, 
it is more than probable that some eminent engineer will virtually 
become the board. 

It may be laid down, then, as a principle to be observed in legis- 
lation that a conservancy board ought to avoid ambitious projects, 
and ought to undertake only such works as are of common utility 
and certain to produce a very appreciable effect. To open the 
mouths of the rivers seems the most necessary measure. To clear 
the channels of silt and weeds, to make embankments when necessary, 
may also be desirable. 

Before, however, undertaking any work at the general expense, a 
conservancy board ought to be bound to have satisfied itself that 
individual proprietors have done all that they can in reason be ex- 
pected to do for their own protection. The most important duty of 
a conservancy board—indeed, its first duty, which has not hitherto 
Leen brought into sufficient prominence—is to protect the general 
body of the ratepayers against undue encroachments from private 
interests. If the board is to be entrusted by Parliament with the 
extraordinary power of levying a rate upon property generally to be 
applied in, and chiefly for the benefit of, a particular area, it can only 
be upon the understanding that before any rate is levied, the pro- 
prietors within the favoured area shall have done all they can to help 
themselves. 

Every riparian owner ought to keep the channel clear opposite to 
his own property, and ought to embank or to be willing to embank 
ifembankment is needed. The contiguity of the river, which has 
given to the meadows exceptional value, has imposed upon them also 
certain obligations. To deny this, while calling out for protection 
against floods, is to argue that the value of riparian property is to b- 
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maintained, or even enhanced, partly at the expense of lands less 
fortunately situated. It has been urged on the other side, and not 
without appearance of reason, that if embankments or similar works 
are to be constructed by the general ratepayers, the first. contribution 
to the cost ought to be the increase in value arising to the particular 
land from the embankment, which never could be received by the 
owner under existing circumstances. 

It has been widely felt in the country that an attempt is being 
made by the owners of low-lying lands to transfer to other shoulders 
burdens which properly belong to them. This view is rather borne 
out by a remarkable argument much used by those who advocate a 
general rate, that it is necessary to tax the country generally because 
the area of the lands liable to flood is so small comparatively that they 
cannot bear the cost alone. 

It has also been pointed out that in most cases the riparian 
owners have neglected to make embankments and even to clean out 
the beds of the streams. And yet a very small embankment has proved 
effectual in many cases. Mr. Arthur Peel, in his evidence before the 
House of Lords Committee, mentioned that an embankment not more 
than two feet wide, which he made on the river Ivel in concert with 
some neighbours, had saved his property from floods. I myself know 
a similar case on the river Cherwell, not far from Banbury, where an 
embankment, formed by soil taken from the stream and thrown up on 
the bank, saves the adjacent lands from floods when the meadows are 
flooded both above and below. 

A conservancy board ought also to be empowered to require all 
owners to clear out the channels and waterways opposite to their own 
property, subject, of course, to an appeal against the decision. It is 
notorious that millowners take very little trouble in too many in- 
stances in cleaning out their mill-lades. It has been found a much 
simpler and cheaper expedient to raise the height of the sluice, 
trusting to the carelessness or goodnature of the neighbours; and 
the result has been that the amount of waterlogged land extending 
up stream above mills is constantly on the increase. And yet no 
principle has been more rigidly asserted by Parliament than this, 
that no prescription can entitle any person to cause a nuisance 
to his neighbours. By the Rivers’ Pollution Act of 1876 manufac- 
turers, who from time immemorial had polluted streams, were ordered 
to withhold all solid matter and even liquids, unless they could show, 
in the latter case, that they had taken ‘the best practicable and 
reasonably available means to render them harmless.’ 

A conservancy board ought also to have the power of compelling 
adjacent proprietors to construct works in concert, an appeal, of 
course, being reserved. Much of the neglect of individual proprietors 
has arisen from the fact that in many cases it would have been useless 
to act alone, while concert was impossible. 

A board must also be charged with authority to make all neces- 
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sary bylaws for preserving and regulating the waterways, especially 
in times of flood. 

When, but not until, individual proprietors have complied with 
all obligations properly incumbent on them, recourse may be had to 

a general rate for urgent works of general utility. In the Bills al- 
ready presented to Parliament it appears to me that the duties of a 
conservancy board have been inverted in order of their importance, 
Great stress has been laid upon such matters as rating, works, pur- 
chase of property, compensation ; but the enforcement of obligations 
which, though perhaps not enjoined by law, are certainly enjoined by 
ordinary prudence, has been relegated into comparative obscurity. 
In any Bill which is to command assent this order must, I think, be 
changed, and the intention of Parliament more clearly indicated. 

It will be time enough to appeal to the general community when 
the laws of prudence have been obeyed. The only ground for such 
an appeal is that extraordinary damage has been occasioned by causes 
over which the individuals could exercise no control, and for which 
the general community is partly responsible. 

It would not be right to overlook the question of subsoil drainage, 
when considering the causes which have.contributed to the aggrava- 
tion of floods. Subsoil drainage does undoubtedly let off the rain- 
water from the upper lands at an accelerated speed. Although some 
witnesses denied the fact, and although upper proprietors deny their 
liability, the committee of the House of Lords agreed with the 
majority of the evidence ‘ that there would be no injustice in rating 
uplands for the maintenance of a channel to which they contribute 
waters, and still less in rating towns which are at present exempt 
from taxation for this purpose.’ This conclusion appears to me just. 
But, on the other hand, the doctrine of constructive liability is full of 
danger and may easily be pushed too far. At all events it must be 
applied equally and impartially. If it be just that A should con- 
tribute on account of damage sustained by the property of B and C 
on the ground that A’s drainage has sent down water more quickly 
than nature used to send it down, surely it must be first established 
that B and C have not interfered with nature in any such way as to 
retard the flow of the water, and also that they have done everything 
in reason to protect their property against ordinary floods. 

One remark with reference to the question of compensation will not 
be out of place. From the Bill of 1883 it would seem as if the Govern- 
ment is preparing to repeat the blunder committed by their prede- 
cessors in the case of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. For the purpose 
presumably of conciliating opposition, much more attention has been 
bestowed upon securing full compensation to all interests vested or 
supposed to be vested than upon ascertaining whether compensation is 
required or deserved. For instance, it is proposed in Clause 10 of the 
Bill that before any dam or weir or other obstruction is removed or al- 
tered, full compensation shall be made. If only power had been taken 
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to compel the owners to keep the approaches clear, it is probable that 
in most cases the necessity for alteration or removal would cease. It 
is not easy to understand why the owner of a mill or dam should be 
allowed to cause a nuisance first, and should then be compensated at 
the general expense. The principle on which general property be- 
comes liable is that no man may interfere with nature to the direct 
or indirect prejudice of his neighbour. It is hardly consistent with 
this principle that a millowner should first dam back the water upon 
himself and his neighbours, and should then have his property em- 
banked or purchased at their expense, in order to remedy the nuisance 
which he himself has caused. 

The rates levied by a conservancy board ought to be imposed and 
levied directly and solely upon owners. Not only will the collection 
of the rate be much facilitated by this arrangement, but the improve- 
ment of river-channels inures directly to the permanent advantage 
of property, and, as such, ought not to be a charge on occupiers, and 
certainly not on yearly tenants. If the works produce permanent 
benefit, as is hoped, owners will be able to reimburse themselves in 
the shape of rent; and under any circumstances it will be in their 
power to make special private agreements with their tenants. 

One last word also with regard to the constitution of the board 
itself. It is to be hoped most fervently that a conservancy board 
will not be chosen by means of a special election and a special 
machinery. It may look well on paper to divide a district into 
wards, and to make arrangements for a model election. But all 
who have experience of the country know how inconvenient 
and ineffectual, as well as costly, is such a method of proceeding. 
As in all probability there will be one board for each ‘catchment 
area,’ the place of meeting will be at a great distance from many of 
the wards, and few of the members from a distance will attend. It 
would be much better that the governing body of each county com- 
prehended in the district should delegate a fixed proportion of the 
members. Besides other advantages, this plan has the merit of being 
self-adjusting. At present the board would be returned by the courts 
of quarter sessions, but it would pass without friction into the hands 
of the new county boards as soon as formed. 

To recapitulate. The general position which I wish to support 
in regard to floods is, that it is desirable to restrict floods within such 
limits as are possible without immoderate or disproportionate outlay ; 
that the first and most important duty of a conservancy board is to 
enforce uniformity of rules and action, and to compel riparian owners 
to act in concert and to help themselves before appealing to the 
general public ; and that, subject always to the preceding conditions, 
arate may be levied upon the general body of owners, from which 
the proprietors of uplands which are drained cannot in reason claim 
to be wholly exempt, 

CAMPERDOWN. 
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DAILY LIFE IN A MEDIA:VAL 
MONASTERY. 


Ir may be assumed as a fact which scarcely requires to be more 
than stated that there are few subjects which the great mass of 
Englishmen are so curiously ignorant of as the History of Monasti- 
cism, of the constitution of the various Orders, of the fortunes of any 
single religious house, or the discipline to which its members were, in 
theory at least, compelled to submit. The assumption being granted, 
it may naturally be asked, How is such ignorance to be accounted 


for? It is due to more causes than one, but chiefly and primarily to 
the vastness of the subject itself. 


When the monasteries were suppressed by Henry VIII. there was an 
utter obliteration of an order of things which had existed in our island 
certainly for more than a thousand years, and how much longer it is 
impossible to say. The names of religious houses which are known 
to have existed before the Norman Conquest count by hundreds; the 
names of men and women who presided over such houses during the 
centuries preceding that event count by thousands. Some of these 
religious houses had passed through the strangest vicissitudes ; they 
had been pillaged again and again; they had been burnt by Danish 
marauders; their inmates driven out into the wilderness or ruthlessly 
put to the sword; their lands given over to the spoiler or gone out 
of cultivation ; their very existence in some cases almost forgotten; 
yet they had revived again and again from their ashes. When William 
the Conqueror came among us, and that awful rule of his began, 
there was scarcely a county in England and Wales in which one or 
more religious houses were not to be found, and during his reign of 
twenty-one years about thirty new monasteries of one sort or another 
were added to those already existing. 

To begin with, the very word monastery is a misnomer: the word 
is a Greek word, and means the dwelling-place of a solitary person, 
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living in seclusion. But, misnomer though it be, the employment 
of the word in a sense so widely different from that which it first 
bore, until it got to designate the dwelling-place of a corporate 
body, among whom no solitude was allowed and privacy was almost 
impossible, is of itself very significant as indicating the stages 
through which the original idea of monasticism passed. 

It was natural enough, when society was in a condition of profound 
disorganisation, and sensuality and violence were in the ascendant, 
that men and women of gentle nature should become convinced that 
the higher life could only be lived in lonely retirement, far from the 
sound of human voices and the contact of human creatures, whose 
very nearness almost implies sin. But-what a vast step from this to 
that other conviction which the developed form of monasticism ex- 
presses, when experience has convinced the devout searcher after God 
that no great work can be done in improving the world, or raising the 
tone of society, or in battling with our own weaknesses and vices, 
except by earnest, resolute, and disciplined co-operation. It is when 
we draw together that we are strong, and strongest when we are 
labouring shoulder to shoulder for some common object, and that no 
mean and sordid one; it is then that we best find deliverance from 
our self-deception and most inveterate delusions, whilst living in the 
light of others’ eyes, and subjected to the influence and control of a 
healthy and well-instructed public opinion. 

In the thirteenth century (and I shall as much as possible confine 
myself to the limits of that period), a monastery meant what we 
now understand it to mean—viz. the abode of a society of men or 
women who lived together in common—who were supposed to par- 
take of common meals; to sleep together in the common dormitory ; 
to attend certain services together in the common church; to 
transact certain business or pursue certain employments in the sight 
and hearing of each other in the common cloister ; and, when the end 
came, to be laid side by side in the common graveyard, where in 
theory none but members of the order could find a resting-place for 
their bones. When I say ‘ societies of men and women’ I am again 
reminded that the other term, ‘ convent,’ has somehow got to be used 
commonly in a mistaken sense. People use the word as if it signified 
a religious house tenanted exclusively by women. The truth is that 
aconvent is nothing more than a Latin name for an association of 
persons who have come together with a view to live for a common 
object and to submit to certain rules in the conduct of their 
daily lives. The monastery was the common dwelling-place: 
the convent was the society of persons inhabiting it; and the ordi- 
nary formula used when a body of monks or nuns execute any cor- 
porate act—such as buying or selling land—by any legal instru- 
ment is, ‘The Prior and Convent of the Monastery of the Holy 
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Trinity at Norwich ;’ ‘the Abbot and Convent of the Monastery of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster ;’ ‘the Abbess and Convent of the Monastery 
of St. Mary and St. Bernard at Lacock,’ and so on. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the term convent has to do with a 
corporation of men or women united into an organised society, and 
that the term monastery can strictly be applied only to the buildings 
—the domus—in which that society had its home, it will be well at 
starting that we should endeavour to gain some notion of the general 
plan of these buildings first, and when we have done that, that we 
should proceed to deal with the constitution of the society itself and 
the daily routine of conventual life.' 

A monastery in theory, then, was, as it was called, a Religious 
House. It was supposed to be the home of people whose lives were 
passed_in the worship of God, and in taking care of their own souls, 
and making themselves fit for a better world than this hereafter. As 
for this world, it was lying in wickedness; if men remained in this 
wicked world they would most certainly become contaminated by all 
its pollutions; the only chance of ever attaining to holiness lay ina 
man’s turning his back upon the world and running away from 
it. It was no part of a monk’s duty to reform the world; all he 
had to do was to look after himself, and to save himself from the 
wrath to come. It is hardly overstating the case if I say thata 
monastery was not interded to be a benevolent institution ; and if 
a great religious house became, as it almost inevitably did become, 
the centre of civilisation and refinement, from which radiated light 
and warmth and incalculable blessings far and wide, these results 
flowed naturally from that growth and development which the 
original founders had never looked forward to or could have foreseen, 
but it was never contemplated as an end to be aimed at in the begin- 
ning. Being a home for religious men, whose main business was to 
spend their days and nights in worshipping God, the first requisite, 
the first and foremost, the sine qué non was, that there should bea 
church. 

On the church of a monastery, as a rule, no amount of money 
spent, no amount of lavish ornament or splendour of decoration, was 
grudged. Sculpture and painting, jewels and gold, gorgeous hangings, 
and stained-glass that the moderns vainly attempt to imitate, the 
purple and fine linen of the priestly vestments, embroidery that to 
this hour remains unapproachable in its delicacy of finish and in the 
perfect harmony of colours—all these were to be found in almost 
incredible profusion in our monastic churches. You hear some people 


1 The ground plan here given is that of the Cluniac Priory of Castleacre, in 
Norfolk. It has been constructed by Mr. C. P. Willins, architect of Norwich, from 
careful measurements made upon the spot. The identification of the various build- 
ings must be taken on trust. ' 
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work themselves into a frenzy against the idolatrous worship of our 
forefathers ; but to a monk of a great monastery his church was 
his one idol—-to possess a church that should surpass all others in 
magnificence, and which could boast of some special unique glory 
—that seemed to a monk something worth living for. The holy 
rood at Bromholm, the holy thorn at Glastonbury, were posses- 
sions that brought world-wide renown to the monasteries in which 
they were found, and gave a lustre to the churches in which they 
were deposited; and the intense esprit de corps, the passionate 
loyalty, of a monk to his monastery is a sentiment which we in our 
time find it so extremely difficult to understand that we can hardly 
bring ourselves to believe that it could exist and did exist without 
some subtle intermixture of crafty selfishness as its ruling force and 
motive. 

The church of a monastery was the heart of the place. It was 
not that the church was built for the monastery, but the monastery 
existed for the church; there were hundreds and thousands of 
churches without monasteries, but there could be no monastery with- 
out a church. The monks were always at work on the church, 
always spending money upon it, always adding to it, always ‘ restor- 
ing’ it; it was always needing repair. We are in the habit of say- 
ing, ‘Those old monks knew how to build; look at their work—see 
how it stands!’ But we are very much mistaken if we suppose that 
in the twelfth or the thirteenth or the fourteenth century there was 
no bad building. On the contrary, nothing is more common in the 
monastic aunals than tlhe notices of how this and that tower fell 
down, and how this and that choir was falling into ruins, and how 
this or that abbot got into debt by his mania for building. There 
was an everlasting tinkering going on at the church; and the surest 
token that a monastery was in a bad way was if its church was in a 
shabby condition. 

The church was, almost invariably, built in the form of a cross, 
facing east and west, the long limb of the cross being called the 
nave, the cross limbs being called the transepts, and the shorter limb, 
or head of the cross, being called the choir. The choir, as a rule, was 
occupied exclusively by the monks or nuns of the monastery. The 
servants, workpeople, and casual visitors who came to worship were 
not admitted into the choir; they were supposed to be present only 
on sufferance. The church was built for the use of the monks; it 
was their private place of worship. 

Almost as essential to the idea of a monastery as the church was 
the cloister or great quadrangle, inclosed on all sides by the high 
walls of the monastic buildings. Its usual position was on the south 
of the church, to gain as much of the sun’s rays as possible, and to 
insure protection from the northerly and easterly winds in the bitter 
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season. All round this quadrangle ran a covered arcade, whose roof, 
leaning against the high walls, was supported on the inner side by an 
open trellis work in stone—often exhibiting great beauty of design 
and workmanship—through which light and air was admitted into the 
arcade? The open space not roofed in was called the garth, and was 
sometimes a plain grass plat and sometimes was planted with shrubs, 
a fountain of running water being often found in the centre, which 
afforded a pleasant object for the eye to rest on. The cloister was 
really the living-place of the monks. Here they pursued their daily 
avocations, here they taught their school, they transacted their busi- 
ness, they spent their time and pursued their studies, always in 
society, co-operating and consulting, and, as a rule, knowing no 
privacy. ‘ But a monk always lived in a cell!’ I think you will be 
inclined to object. The sooner you get rid of that delusion the 
better. Until Henry II. founded the Carthusian Abbey of Witham, 
in 1178, there was no such thing known in England as a monk’s cell, 
as we understand the term. It was a peculiarity of the Carthusian 
order, and when it was first introduced it was regarded as a startling 
novelty for any privacy or anything approaching solitude to be tole- 
rated in a monastery. The Carthusian system never found much 
favour in England. The Carthusians never had more than nine 
houses, all told; the discipline was too rigid, the rule too severe, the 
loneliness too dreadful for our tastes and for our climate. In the 
thirteenth century, if I mistake not, there were only two monasteries 
in England in which monks or nuns could boast of having any privacy, 
any little corner of their own to turn into, any place where they 
could enjoy the luxury of retirement, any private study such as every 
boy nowadays, in a school of any pretension, expects to have pro- 
vided for himself, and without which we assume that nobody could 
read and write for an hour. 

The cloister arcade was said to have four walks. The south walk 
ran along the south wall of the nave, the north walk was bounded by 
the refectory or great dining hall, the east walk extended along the 
south transept, and where the transept ended there usually came a 
narrow passage called a slype, passing between the end of the transept 
and the chapter-house, which may be described as the council-chamber 
of the convent. Beyond the chapter-house, and abutting partly upon 
the east wall of the cloister, but extending far beyond it till, in some 


? In other words the thirteenth century monk passed far the greater portion of 
his time in the open air, except that there was a roof over his head, As time went 
on, and monks became more self-indulgent, they did not by any means like the 
draughts and exposure in thé cloister, and the old-fashioned open arcades were 
glazed, and the old open walks .were turned into splendid lounges, comfortable 
and luxurious, such as the glorious cloisters of Gloucester could be made into, at a 
small outlay, at the present day. 
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cases, it made with the refectory a block of buildings in the form of 
a T, ran the dormitory or common sleeping-place for the fraternity. 
The dormitory was always approached by steps, for it was invariably 
constructed over a range of vaulted chambers, which served for 
various purposes ; one of these chambers was set apart for the re- 
ception of those monks who had been subjected to the monthly 
bleedings which all were supposed to require, and which all were 
compelled to submit to, that so by a mechanical process, if in no 
other way, the flesh might be subdued. The beds of the monks were 
arranged along the walls of the dormitory, at regular intervals; and 
in some monasteries a wainscot partition separated the sleepers from 
each other, thus making for each a little cubicle, with a low door 
leading into it. The broad passage, running from end to end, between 
the sleeping-places in the dormitory was strewn with rushes; and at 
the end opposite to the flight of stairs were the latrines or washing- 
places, which were open to the air, and under which was always a 
sewer that could be flushed by a water-course hard by. 

In the dormitory and the latrines lights were kept burning 
through the night; a provision necessary, if for no other reason, 
because the services in the church at night-time had to be kept up 
and attended by the whole house. In going from the dormitory 
to the church the monks always passed under cover—sometimes by 
going through the cloister, sometimes by passing straight into the 
transept. 

We have been round three sides of the cloister: on the north the 
church ; on the east the chapter-house and dormitory; on the south 
the refectory. There remain the buildings abutting on the west wall. 
In the arrangement of these no strict rule was observed. But 
generally the western buildings were dedicated to the cellarer’s hall 
with cellars under it, the pitanciar’s and kitchener’s offices or chequers 
as they were called, and a guest-chamber for the reception of 
distinguished strangers and for the duties of hospitality, to which 
great importance was attached. 

These were the main buildings, the essential buildings of a 
monastery great or small. Where a monastery was rich enough to 
indulge in luxuries of ‘modern improvements and all the best ap- 
pliances,’ there was hardly any limit to the architectural freaks that 
might be indulged in. There were the infirmary and the hospital ; the 
calefactory or warming apparatus, the recreation hall and the winter 
hall, the locutorium and the common hall, and I know not what besides. 
You observe I have as yet said nothing about the library. I must re- 
mind you that in the thirteenth century the number of books in the 
world was, to say the least, small. A library of five hundred volumes 
would, in those days, have been considered an important collection, 
and, after making all due allowances for ridiculous exaggerations which 
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have been made by ill-informed writers on the subject, it may safely be 
said that nobody in the thirteenth century—at any rate in England 
—would have erected a large and lofty building as a receptacle for 
books, simply because nobody could have contemplated the possibility 
of filling it. Here and there amongst the larger and more important 
monasteries there were undoubtedly collections of books, the custody 
of which was intrusted to an accredited officer ; but the time had not 
yet come for making libraries well stored with such priceless treasures 
as Leland, the antiquary, saw at Glastonbury, just before that 
magnificent foundation was given as a prey to the spoilers. A 
library, in any such sense as we now understand the term, was not 
only no essential part of a monastery in those days, but it may almost 
be said to have been a rarity. 

But if the thirteenth century monastery possessed necessarily 
no great Reading Room, the Scriptorium, or Writing-Room, was 
almost an essential adjunct. In the absence of the printing- 
press, the demand for skilled writers and copyists throughout the 
country was enormous. In the Scriptorium all the business, now 
transacted by half a dozen agents and their clerks, was carried 
on. The land of the country in’ those days was subdivided to an 
extent that it is now almost impossible for us to realise, and the 
tenure under which the small patches of arable or meadow-land 
were held was sometimes very complex and intricate. The small 
patches were perpetually changing hands, being bought or sold, 
settled upon trustees, or let out for a term of years, and every 
transaction would be registered in the books of the monastery in- 
terested, while the number of conveyances, leases, and enfeofments 
made out in the course of the year was incalculable. In such an 
abbey as that of Bury St. Edmunds a small army of writers must have 
been constantly employed in the business department of the Scrip- 
torium alone. Obviously it became a great writing-school, where 
the copyists consciously or unconsciously wrote according to the 
prevailing fashion of the place; and there have been, and there are 
experts who could tell you whether this or that document was or 
was not written in this or that monastic Scriptorium. Paper 
was very little used, and the vellum and parchment required con- 
stituted a heavy item of expense. Add to this the production 
of school-books and all materials used for carrying on the education 
work, the constant replacement of church service books which 
the perpetual thumbing and fingering would subject to immense 
wear and tear, the great demand for music which, however simple, 
required to be written out large and conspicuous, in order to 
be read with ease, and you get a rather serious list of the charges 
upon the stationery department of a great abbey. But though by 
far the greater portion of work done in the Scriptorium was mere 
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office work, the educational department, if I may so term it, being 
subsidiary, it must not be forgotten that the literary and histo- 
rical department also was represented in the Scriptorium of every 
great monastery. In the thirteenth century men never kept diaries 
or journals of their own daily lives, but monasteries did. In theory, 
every religious house recorded its own annals, or kept a chronicle of 
great events that were happening in Church and State. Where a 
monastery had kept its chronicle going for a long time, it got to be 
regarded almost as a sacred book, and was treated with great 
veneration : it lay in a conspicuous place in the Scriptorium, and was 
under the care of an officer who alone was permitted to make entries 
in it. When any great piece of news was brought to the monastery 
that seemed worth putting on record, the person giving the informa- 
tion wrote out his version of the story on a loose piece of parchment, 
and slipped his communication into the book of annals for the 
authorised compiler to make use of in apy way that seemed 
best to him, after due examination of evidence. This was the rule 
in all monastic houses. Unfortunately, however, as it is with the 
journals or diaries of men and women of the nineteenth century, 
so it was with the journals and diaries of monks of the thirteenth, 
they evidently were kept by fits and starts; and before the fourteenth 
century was half out, the practice of keeping up these diaries in all 
but the larger monasteries had come to an end. 

Before passing on from the Library and Scriptorium, on which a 
great deal more might easily be said, it is necessary that one caution 
should be given; I know not how the notion originated or how it 
has taken such hold of the minds of ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
that the monks as a class were students or scholars or men of 
learning; but, as far as the English monasteries of the thirteenth 
century are concerned, I am sure that it is altogether erroneous. 
If we except some few of the larger and nobler monasteries, 
which from first to last seem always to have been centres of culture, 
enlightenment, and progress, the monks were no more learned, than 
the nuns. Asa class, students, scholars, and teachers they were not. 
When King John died, in 1216, a little learning went a long way, and 
whatever the Norman Conquest did for England (and it did a great 
deal), it certainly was not an event calculated to increase the love of 
study, or likely to make men bookish pundits. 

i should only confuse my readers if I dwelt more at length 
upon the buildings of a monastery. It is enough for the present that 
we should understand clearly that the essential buildings were (1) the 
church, (2) the cloister, (3) the dormitory, (4), the refectory, (5) 
the chapter-house. In these five buildings the life of the convent 
was carried on. Having said thus much we will pass on to the cor- 
poration itself—that which strictly was called the convent; and for 
convenience and distinctness it will be as well if we use that word 
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convent in the more accurate sense and employ it only as signifying 
the corporate body of persons occupying those buildings of which 
I have been speaking, and which in their aggregate were called a 
monastery. 

Once more I think it necessary to start with a caution. Not only 
do I propose to take no account here of that large class of conventuals 
which comprehended the mendicant orders or friars as they are 
called, but I must needs pass by with little or no notice the various 
orders of regular canons—i.e. canons living under a rule. The 
friars came into England first in 1220. During the thirteenth cen- 
tury they were, so to speak, upon their trial ; but from the first the 
monks and the friars were almost essentially opposed in the ideal of 
their daily lives ; the monk’s ideal was that he must live to save his 
own soul: the friar’s ideal was that he must live to save the souls of 
others. So with the very numerous houses of canons regular up and 
down the land. They and the monks did not love one another, and 
when I speak of monks and their houses it will be advisable to 
exclude from our consideration the friars on the one hand and the 
canons on the other, and, in fact, to limit ourselves to that view of 
conventual life which the great English monasteries under the rule 
of St. Benedict afford. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest it may be said that all 
English monks were professedly under one and the same Rule— 
the famous Benedictine Rule. The Rule of a monastery was the 
constitution or code of laws, which regulated the discipline of the 
house, and the Rule of St. Benedict dates back as far as the sixth 
century, though it was not introduced into England for more than 
a hundred years after it had been adopted elsewhere. Four hundred 
years is a very long time for any constitution or code of law to last 
unchanged, and though the English monasteries professedly were 
living according to the Benedictine Rule during all the Saxon and 
the Danish times, yet there is too much reason to believe that if St. 
Benedict could have risen from the dead in the days of Edward the 
Confessor and made a visitation of many an English house, he would 
have been rather astonished to be told that the monks were living 
according to his Rule. 

About one hundred and fifty years before the Conquest, a great 
reformation had been attempted of the French monasteries, which 
it was said had fallen into a state of great decay so far as discipline 
and fervour were concerned, and a revision of the old rule had been 
found necessary, the reformers breaking away from the old Benedictines 
and subjecting themselves to a new and improved Rule. These first 
reformers were called Clwniac monks, from the great Abbey of 
Clugni, in Burgundy, in which the new order of things had begun. 
The first English house of reformed or Cluniac monks was founded 
at Lewes, in Sussex, eleven years after the Conquest, by Gundrada, 
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a step-daughter of William the Conqueror, and her husband, William, 
Earl of Warrene and Surrey. The Cluniacs were at first famous for 
the simplicity of their lives and the strictitess of their discipline, but 
as time went on they became too rich and so too luxurious, and at last 
they too needed reforming, and a new reformer arose. In this case 
the real moving spirit of reformation was an Englishman, one Stephen 
Harding, probably a Dorsetshire man, who was brought up at the 
Benedictine monastery of Sherborne, but in the course of events 
chosen Abbot of the monastery of Citeaux, where St. Bernard became 
his ardent disciple, and where the two enthusiasts, working cordially 
together, brought about that second reform of the Benedictines 
which resulted in the founding of the great Cistercian order. 

Thus, without looking too minutely into the matter, we find that 
when the thirteenth century opens, or, if you will, when Henry III. 
came to the throne, in 1216, there were three great orders of monks 
in England—the old Benedictines, who had held houses and lands 
for centuries ; the Cluniacs, who were the reformed Benedictines ; 
and the Cistercians, who may be styled the reformed Cluniacs. But 
inasmuch as the architectural and other reforms among the Cister- 
cians were many and peculiar, it will again be advisable to pass by 
these peculiarities for the present without remark. 

The constitution of every convent, great or small, was monarchical. 
The head of the house was almost an absolute sovereign, and was 
called the Abbot. His dominions often extended, even in England, 
over a very wide tract of country, and sometimes over several minor 
monasteries which were called Cells. Thus the Abbot of St. Alban’s 
had under himself the cell of Tynemouth in Northumberland and 
two others in Norfolk—viz. Binham and Wymondham, the latter 
of which eventually became an independent abbey—and the heads 
of these cells or subject houses were called Priors. An abbey was a 
monastery which was independent. A priory was a monastery which 
in theory or in fact was subject to an abbey. All the Cluniac 
monasteries in England were thus said to be alien priories, because 
they were mere cells of the great Abbey of Clugni in France, to 
which each priory paid heavy tribute; while the priors were almost 
always foreigners, and always appointed by the Abbot of Clugni, 
and responsible to him much in the same way as a Pacha is to his 
suzerain the Sultan. On the other hand, the Cistercian houses 
were all abbeys, and their abbots sovereigns in alliance or confedera- 
tion with one another, and exercising over their several convents 
supreme jurisdiction, though recognising the Abbot of Citeaux as 
their over-lord. The abbot not only had a separate residence within 
the monastery and lived apart from his monks, but he had his separate 
estate for the maintenance of his dignity, and to bear the very heavy 
expenses which that dignity necessitated, and he had the patronage of 
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every office in the convent. The officers were numerous. The first 
of them was the prior, who was the abbot’s prime minister and head 
of the executive and the abbot’s representative in his absence. Under 
him was the sub-prior, sometimes a third prior, and then a number 
of functionaries, to whom, as in the case of the abbot, separate 
estates were assigned out of which they were bound to provide for 
certain charges which they were called upon to meet as best they 
could, and a complicated system of finance provided for the surplus 
of one office being applied when necessary for the deficiency of another. 

In the great Abbey of Evesham a very elaborate constitution 
was drawn up and agreed to in the year 1214, after a long dispute 
between the abbot and convent which had lasted for several years, 
and this scheme has come down to us. 

From it we find that certain officers (obedientiaries was their 
technical name) were charged with providing certain articles out of 
the revenue of the office. The prior, to whom no mean share of 
the revenues was assigned, had to provide the parchment that might 
be required for business purposes or for legal instruments and all 
other materials for the scriptorium, except ink. The manciple was 
to provide all wine and mead, the keeping up the stock of earthenware 
cups, jugs, basins, and other vessels, together with the lamps and oil. 
The precentor had,to find all the ink used, and all colour required 
for illumination, the materials for book-binding, and the keeping the 
organ in repair. To the chamberlain were assigned certain revenues 
for providing all the clothing of the monks, it being stipulated that 
the abbot’s dress was not to be paid for out of the fund. In the 
same way certain small tithes were apportioned for buying basins, 
jugs, and towels for the guests’ chamber ; while all rents levied from 
the various tenants paid not in money, but in kind—as, e.g., capons, 
eggs, salmon, eels, herrings, &c.—were to be passed to the account of 
the kitchener. Every monk bearing office was bound to present his 
accounts for audit at regular intervals, and the rolls on which these 
accounts were inscribed exist in very large numbers, and may still 
be consulted by those who are able to read them. 

It looks as if it were the policy of the Benedictines to give as 
many monks as possible some special duty and responsibility—to 
give each, in fact, a personal interest in the prosperity of the house 
to which he belonged—and the vacancies occurring from time to time 
in the various offices gave everybody something to look forward to. 
There was room for ambition, and, I am bound to add, room for a 
good deal of petty scheming, on the one hand, and truckling to the 
abbot, on the other ; but it all went towards relieving the monotony of 
the life in the cloister—a monotony which has been very much over- 
stated by those who have never studied the subject. To begin with, 
it does not follow that what would be very dull to us would be dull 
and insipid to the men of the thirteenth century. Before a man 
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offered himself for admission to a monastery, he must have had 
a taste for a quiet life, and in many instances he had grown tired of 
the bustle, the struggle, and all the anxious wear of the work-day 
world. He wanted to be rid of bothers, in fact; he was pretty sure 
to have had a fair education, and he was presumably a religious man, 
with a taste for religious exercises ; sometimes, and not unfrequently, 
he was a disappointed man, who had been left wifeless and childless ; 
sometimes, too, he was one whose career had been cut short suddenly 
by some accident which incapacitated him for active exertion and 
made him long only for repose and obscurity. Moreover, in those 
distant times the instinct of devotion was incomparably stronger than 
it is now, and people found a real and intense delight in the services 
of the sanctuary, to say nothing of their entire belief in the spiritual 
advantages to be derived from taking part in those services. Add to 
this that a monk had to pass through rather a long training before 
he was regularly admitted to full membership. He had to submit to 
a term of probation, during which he was subject to a somewhat 
rigorous ordeal. A novice had the pride taken out of him in a 
very effectual way during his novitiate—he was pretty much in 
the position of a fag at a great school nowadays, and by the time 
that he had passed through his novitiate he was usually very well 
broken in, and in harmony with the spirit of the place in which he 
found himself. It was something to have a higher place assigned 
him at last in the church and the dormitory, to have some petty office 
given him, and to have a chance of being promoted by-and-by. 
There was Brother So-and-So, who was getting infirm, and he could 
not do the pitanciar’s work much longer; the precentor was getting 
as hoarse as a raven, and the sacrist was gouty, or the cellarer was 
showing signs of breaking up. Nay, the prior’s cough gave unmis- 
takeable signs of his lungs being wrong, and if he were to drop off, 
which we should of course all of us deplore—there would be a 
general move up, it might be; unless, indeed, Father Abbot should 
promote his chaplain over the heads of all of us—for such things have 
‘ been! 

But, when we come to look a little closer, we find that the 
monotony of monastic life was almost confined to the frequent 
services in the church. There were six services every day, of one 
kind or another, at which the whole convent was supposed to be 
present, and one service at midnight. The lay brethren among the 
Cistercians, and the servants engaged in field labour, were excused 
attendance at the nocturnal service, and those officials of the convent 
whose business required them to be absent from the precincts were 
also excused. Indeed, it would have been simply impossible for the 
whole brotherhood to assemble at all these services; there would have 
been a dead-lock in twenty-four hours if the attempt had ever been 
made in any of the large monasteries, where the inmates sometimes 
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counted by hundreds, who all expected their meals punctually, and 
for whom even the simplest cookery necessitated that fires’ should 
be kept up, the porridge boiled, the beer drawn, and the bread 
baked. Hence, they whose hands were full and their engagements 
many really had no time to put in an appearance at church seven 
times in twenty-four hours. While, on the other hand, the monk 
out of office, with nothing particular to do, was all the better for 
having his time broken up; going to church kept him out of mis- 
chief, and singing of psalms saved him from idle talk, and if it did 
him no good certainly did him very little harm. 

The ordinary life of the monastery began at six o’clock in the 
morning, and when the small bell, called the skilla, rang, all rose, 
washed themselves at the latrines, put on their day habit, and then 
presented themselves at the matin Mass. Mixtwm, or breakfast, fol- 
lowed, and that over, the convent assembled in chapter for consulta- 
tion. After chapter the officials dispersed: the kitchener to arrange 
for the meals, and not unfrequently to provide hospitality for dis- 
tinguished guests and their retinue ; the precentor to drill his choir 
boys, to tune the organ, to look after the music, or to arrange for 
some procession in the church, or some extraordinary function ; the 
infirmarer to take his rounds in the hospital ; the cellarer to inspect 
the brewhouse and bakeries; and each or all of these officers might 
find it necessary to go far a-field in looking after some bailiff or 
tenant who could not safely be left alone. At Evesham the sacristan, 
the chamberlain, and the infirmarer were allowed forage and the 
keep of one horse. Meanwhile in the cloister all was stir and move- 
ment without noise. In the west alley the schoolmaster was teaching 
his little pupils the rudiments of Latin, or it might be the elements 
of singing; in the south alley, where the light was best, a monk with 
a taste for art was trying his hand at illuminating a MS. or rubricating 
the initial letters; while on the other side, in the north alley, some 
were painfully getting by heart the psalms, or practising medita- 
tion—alone in acrowd. Within the retirement of that cloister, fenced 






























there the monks were working, there the real conventual life was 
going on; but outside the cloister, though yet within the precincts, 
it is difficult for us now to realise what a vast hive of industry a 
great monastery in some of the lonely and thinly-populated parts 
of England was. Everything that was eaten or drunk or worn, almost 
everything that was made or used in a monastery, was produced upon 
the spot. The grain grew on their own land; the corn was ground 
in their own mill; their clothes were made from the wool of their 
own sheep; they had their own tailors and shoemakers, and car- 
penters and blacksmiths, almost within call; they kept their own 
bees ; they grew their own garden-stuff and their own fruit; I sus- 
pect they knew more of fish-culture than, until very lately, we 
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moderns could boast of knowing; nay, they had their own vine- 
yards and made their own wine. The commissariat of a large abbey 
must have required administrative ability of a very high order, and 
the cost of hospitality was enormous. No traveller, whatever his 
degree, was refused food and shelter, and every monastery was a 
yast hotel, where nobody need pay more than he chose for his board 
and lodging. The mere keeping the accounts must have employed 
no small number of clerks, for the minuteness with which every 
transaction was recorded almost passes belief. Those rolls I spoke 
of, the sacrist’s, cellarer’s, and so on, were, it must be remembered, 
periodical balance-sheets handed in at audit day. They deal, not 
only with pence and halfpence, but with farthings and half-farthings, 
and were compiled from the tablets or small account-books posted up 
from day to day and hour to hour. They give the price of every 
nail hammered into a wall, and rarely omit the cost of the parchment 
on which the roll itself is written. .The men must have been very 
busy, or, if you prefer it, very fussy—certainly they could not have 
been idle to have kept their accounts in this painfully minute 
manner, even to the fraction of a farthing. 


In the natural course of events, as a monastery grew in wealth 
and importance, there was one element of interest which added great 


zest to the conventual life, in the qguavvels that were sure to arise. 
First and foremost, the most desirable person to quarrel with was 
a bishop. In its original idea, a monastery was not necessarily an 
ecclesiastical institution. It was not necessary that an abbot should 
be an ecclesiastic, and not essentially necessary that any one of his 
monks should be in holy orders. Long before the thirteenth century, 
however, a monk was almost invariably ordained, and being an ordained 
person, and having his local habitation in a bishop’s diocese, it was 
only natural that the bishop should claim jurisdiction over him and 
over the church in which he and the fraternity ministered; but to 
allow a power of visitation to anyone outside the close corporation of 
the convent was fraught with infinite peril to the community. Con- 
fessing their faults one to another, and asking pardon of the Lord 
Abbot or his representative, the prior, was one thing; but to have 
a querulous or inquisitive or even hostile bishop coming and intruding 
into their secrets, blurting them out to the world and actually 
pronouncing sentence upon them—that seemed to the monks an 
absolutely intolerable and shocking condition of affairs. Hence it 
seemed supremely desirable to a convent to get for itself, by fair 
means or foul—and I am afraid the means were not always fair means, 
as we should consider them—the exemption of their house from 
episcopal visitation or control. I believe that the earliest instance 
of such an exemption being granted in England was that of the 
Conqueror’s Abbey of Battle. The precedent was a bad one, and 
VoL. XV.— No. 83. I 
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led to all sorts of attempts by other houses to procure for themselves 
the like privilege. Such attempts were stoutly resisted by the 
bishops, who foresaw the evils that would inevitably follow, and 
which in fact did follow; and, of course, bishop and abbey went to 
law. Going to law in this case meant usually, first, a certain 
amount of preliminary litigation before the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; but sooner or later it was sure to end in an appeal to the 
Pope’s court, or, as the phrase was, an appeal to Rome. 

Without wishing for a moment to defend or excuse a state of 
things which was always vexatious, and at last became intolerable, 
it is impossible to deny that a great deal of nonsense has been 
talked and written about these appeals. Almost exactly the same 
state of things exists in the present day both in civil and ecclesi- 
astical matters. Parsee merchants fall to loggerheads in Bombay 
or Calcutta, and bring their disputes before the courts in India; 
one side feels aggrieved by the sentence, and straightway he removes 
the case to a court of appeal in London. Or some heretical person 
in Asia or Africa or somewhere else gets into hot water with an 
orthodox society for the promotion of religious persecution, and 
sooner or later the archbishop is appealed to, and the ecclesiastical 
lawyers have a most delightful time of it. It all costs a great deal 
of money nowadays, and leading advocates on this side or that are 
actually so extortionate that they will not do anything for nothing, 
and insist on receiving the most exorbitant fees. So it was in 
the old days. The final court of appeal in all matters ecclesiastical 
was before the Pope at Rome or Avignon, and the proctors and 
doctors, and all the’ canonists and officials, actually required to 
be paid for their work. 

When a monastery was in for a great fight with a bishop, it was 
a serious matter for both parties. But it was much more serious for 
the bishop than for the convent. The bishop had always his state to 
keep up and his many houses to maintain, and his establishment was 
enormously costly. His margin for law expenses was small; and I 
suspect that a bishop in England during the thirteenth century who 
had no private fortune outside of his mere episcopal revenues would 
have been likely sooner or later to find himself in serious difficulties. 
On the other hand, in a great monastery all sorts of expedients could 
be resorted to in order to effect a salutary retrenchment—as when the 
monks of St. Alban’s agreed to give up the use of wine for fifteen 
years, and actually did so, that they might be able to rebuild their 
refectory and dormitory in the days of John the twenty-first abbot. 
Moreover, inasmuch as a corporation never dies, the convent could raise 
very heavy sums on the security of its estates, and take its own time 
to repay the loans. A bishop could not pledge his episcopal estates 
beyond his own lifetime, and the result was that, in the days when 
life assurance was unknown, a bishop who had to raise money for 
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a costly lawsuit would have to pay a rate of interest which would 
make our blood run cold if we had to pay it, or our hearts leap for 
joy if we could get it in these days of two and three per cent. The 
bishop was always at a disadvantage in these appeal cases; he stood 
to lose everything, and he stood to win nothing at all except the 
satisfaction of his conscience that he was struggling for principle 
and right. And thus it came to pass that the monks enjoyed this 
kind of warfare, and rarely shrank from engaging in it. Indeed, an 
appeal to Rome meant sending a deputation from the convent to 
watch the case as it was going on, and there was all the delight of 
a foreign tour and a sight of the world—a trip, in fact, to the Con- 
tinent at the expense of the establishment. But when there was no 
appeal case going on—and they were too expensive an amusement to 
be indulged in often—there was always a good deal of exciting liti- 
gation to keep up the interest of the convent, and to give them 
something to think about and gossip about nearer home. We have 
the best authority—the authority of the great Pope Innocent III. 
—for believing that Englishmen in the thirteenth century were 
extremely fond of beer; but there was something else that they 
were even fogder of, and that was law. Monastic history is almost 
made up of the stories of this everlasting litigation ; nothing was too 
trifling to be made into an occasion fora lawsuit. Some neighbouring 
landowner had committed a trespass or withheld a tithe pig. Some 
audacious townsman had claimed the right of catching eels in a pond. 
Some brawling knight pretended he was in some sense patron of 
a cell, and demanded a trumpery allowance of bread and ale, or an 
equivalent. As we read about these things we exclaim, ‘ Why in the 
world did they make such a fuss about a trifle?’ Not so thought 
the monks. They knew well enough what the thin end of the wedge 
meant, and, being in a far better position than we are to judge of the 
significance and importance of many a casus belli which now seems 
but trivial, they never dreamed of giving an inch for the other side to 
take an ell. So they went to law, and enjoyed it amazingly! Some- 
times, however, there were disputes which were not to be settled 
peaceably ; and then came what University men in the old days used 
to know as a ‘ Town and Gown row.’ 

Let it be remembered that a Benedictine monastery, in the early 
times, was invariably set down in a lonely wilderness. As time went 
on, and the monks brought the swamp into cultivation, and wealth 
flowed in, and the monastery became a centre of culture, there would 
be sure to gather round the walls a number of hangers-on, who gra- 
dually grew into a community, the tendency of which was to assert 
itself, and to become less and less dependent upon the abbey for sup- 
port. These towns (for they became such) were, as a rule, built on 
the abbey land, and paid dues to the monastery. Of course, on 
the one side, there was an inclination to raise the dues; on the other, 
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a desire to repudiate them altogether. Hence bad blood was sure to 
arise between the monks and the townsmen, and sooner or later serious 
conflicts between the servants of the monasteries and the people 
outside. Thus in 1223 there was a serious collision between the 
Londoners and the Westminster monks, the mob rushed into the 
monastery, and the abbot escaped their violence with difficulty by 
slipping out at a back door and getting into a boat on the Thames, 
On another occasion there was a very serious fray between the citizens 










































of Norwich and the priory there, in 1272, when the prior slew one . 
man with his own hands, and many lives were lost. At a later . 
time there was a similar disturbance at Bury St. Edmunds, and . 
in the year 1314 the great abbey of St. Alban’s was kept in a state tl 
of siege for more than ten days by the townsmen, who were driven 8 
to frenzy by not being allowed to grind their own corn in their own - 
handmills, but compelled to get it ground by the abbey millers, “ 
and, of course, pay the fee. A 
Thirty years later, again, that man of sin, Sir Philip de Lym- th 
bury, lifted up his heel against the Abbey of St. Alban’s, and hi 
actually laid hands upon Brother John Moote, the cellarer ; and on - 
Monday, being market day at Luton in Beds, did actually clap the if 
said cellarer in the pillory, and kept him there, exposed to the jeers for 
and contempt of the rude populace, who, we may be sure, were in po 
ecstasies at this precursor of Mr. Pickwick in the pound. But the 12 
holy martyr St. Alban was not likely to let such an outrage pass; ah 
and when the rollicking knight came to the abbey to make it up, Th 
and was for presenting a peace-offering at the shrine, lo, the knightly hoy 
nose began to bleed profusely, and, to the consternation of the be- tha 
holders, the offering could not be made, and Sir Philip had to retire, occ 
holding his nose, and shortly after he died—and, adds the chronicler, the 
was speedily forgotten, he and his. mas 
Such ruffling of the peace and quiet of conventual life was, there to | 

is reason to believe, not uncommon. But inside the cloister itself exe 
there was not always a holy calm. When the abbot died there came muc 
all the canvassing and excitement of a contested election, and some- had 
times a convent might be turned for years into a house divided bere 
against itself, the two parties among the monks fighting like cat Tegu 
and dog. Nor did it at all follow because the convent had elected § ‘hin 
their abbot or prior unanimously that therefore the election was 
allowed by the king, to whom the elect was presented. King John ff ¥5' 
kept monasteries without any abbot for years, sequestrating the We: 
estates in the meantime, and leaving the monks to make the best of Alba 
it. Sometimes an abbot was forced upon a monastery in spite of infirs 
the convent, as in the case of Abbot Roger Norreys at Evesham, in at a 
1191—a man whom the monks not only detested because of his gross trodd 
mismanagement, but whom they denounced as actually immoral. ae 
eck 





3 See a notable instance in Carlyle’s Past and Present. 
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Sometimes, too, the misconduct of a prior was so abominable that it 
could not be borne, and then came the very difficult and very delicate 
business of getting him deposed: a process which was by no means 
easily managed, as appeared in the instance of Simon Pumice, Prior 
of Worcester, in 1219, and in many another case. 

Such hopes and fears and provocations as these all contributed to 
relieve the monotony which it has been too readily assumed was the 
characteristic of the cloister life. The monks had a world of their 
own within the precincts, but they were not so shut in but that their 
relations with the greater world outside were very real. Moreover, 
that confinement to the monastery itself, which was necessarily very 
greatly relaxed in the case of the officers or obedientiaries, as they 
were called, was almost as easily relaxed if one of the brethren 
could manage to get the right side of the abbot or prior. When 
Archbishop Peckham was holding his visitations in 1282 he more 
than once remarks with asperity upon a monk farming a manor of 
his convent, and declares that the practice must stop. The outlying 
manors must have somebody to look after them, it was assumed, and 
if one of the brethren was willing to undertake the management 
for the convent, why should he not? Nor, again, must we sup- 
pose that the monks were debarred all amusements. On August 29, 
1283, there was a great wrestling match at Hockliffe, in Beds, and 
a huge concourse of people of all sorts were there to see the fun. 
The roughs and the ‘ fancy’ were present in great force, and some- 
how it came to pass that a free fight ensued. I am sorry to say 
that the canons of Dunstable were largely represented upon the 
occasion. We are left to infer that the representatives were chiefly 
the servants of the canons, but I am afraid that some at least of their 
masters were there too. In the fight one Simon Mustard, who appears 
to have been something like a professional prize-fighter, ‘a bully 
exceeding fierce,’ says the annalist, got killed; but thereon ensued 
much inquiry and much litigation, and Dunstable and its ‘ religious’ 
had to suffer vexations not a few. In fairness it should be remem- 
bered that these Dunstable people were not monks but canons— 
regular or irregular—and those canons, we all know, would do any- 
thing. We protest against being confounded with canons! 

The amusements of monks were more innocent. The garden 
was always a great place of resort, and gardening a favourite pastime. 
We may be sure there was much lamentation and grumbling at St. 
Alban’s when Abbot John de Maryns forbade any monk, who from 
infirmity could only be carried on a litter, from entering the garden 
at all, Poor old fellows! had their bearers been disorderly and 
trodden upon the flower-beds? Bowls was the favourite and a very 
common diversion among them; but in the opinion of Archbishop 
Peckham, as appears by his letters, there were other diversions of a 
far more reprehensible character. Actually at the small Priory of 
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Coxford, in Norfolk, the prior and, his canons were wholly given over 
to chess-playing. It was dreadful! In other monasteries the monks 
actually hunted; not only the abbots, but the common domestic 
monks! Nay, such things were to be found as monks keeping dogs, 
or even birds, in the cloister. Peckham denounces these breaches of 
decorum as grave offences, which were not to be passed over and 
not to be allowed. What! a black monk stalking along with a bull- 
pup at his heels, and a jackdaw, worse than the Jackdaw of Rheims, 
using bad words in the garth, and showing an evil example to the 
chorister boys, with his head on one side! 

But, after all, it must be confessed that the greatest of all delights 
to the thirteenth-century monks was eating and drinking. ‘Sir, 
I like my dinner!’ said Dr. Johnson, and I don’t think anyone 
thought the worse of him for his honest outspokenness. The dinner 
in a great abbey was clearly a very important event in the day—I 
will not say it was the important event, but it was a very important 
one. It must strike anyone who knows much of the literature of 
this age that the weak point in the monastic life of the thirteenth 
century was the gormandising. It was exactly as, I am told, it is on 
board ship on a long voyage, where people have little or nothing to 
do, they are always looking forward to the next meal, and the sound 
of the dinner-bell isthe most exciting sound that greets the ear in the 
twenty-four hours. And so with the monks in a great monastery which 
had grown rich, and in point of fact had more money than it knew 
what to do with: the dinner was the event of the day. It is not that 
we hear much of drunkenness, for we really hear very little of it, and 
where it is spoken of it is always with reprobation. Nor is it that 
we hear of anything like the loathsome and disgusting gluttony 
of the Romans of the Empire, but eating and drinking, and espe- 
cially eating, are always cropping up; one is perpetually being 
reminded of them in one way or another, and it is significant that 
when the Cistercian revival began, one of the chief reforms aimed at 
was the rigorous simplification of the meals and the curtailing the 
luxury of the refectory. But the monks were not the only people 
in those times who had a high appreciation of good cheer. Whena 
man of high degree took up his quarters in a monastery he by no 
means wished to be put off with salt-fish-and-toast-and-water 
cheer. Richard de Marisco, one of King John’s profligate councillors, 
who was eventually foisted into the see of Durham, gave the Abbey of 
St. Alban’s the tithes of Eglingham, in Northumberland, to help them 
to make their ale better—‘ taking compassion upon the weakness of 
the convent’s drink,’ as the chronicler tells us. The small beer of St. 
Alban’s, it seems, was not as much improved as was to be desired, not- 
withstanding this appropriation of Church property, for twice after 
this the abbey had the same delicate hint given to it that its brewing 
was not up to the mark, when the rectory of Norton, in Hertfordshire, 
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and two-thirds of the tithes of Hartburn, in Northumberland, were 
given to the monastery that no excuse might remain for the bad 
quality of the malt liquor. 

And here let me remark in passing that another wide-spread 
delusion needs to be removed from the popular mind with regard to 
the relations between the monks and the clergy. We have again and 
again heard people say, ‘ Wonderfully devoted men, those monks! 
Look at the churches all over the land! If it had not been for the 
monks how could all the village churches have been built? The 
monks built them all!’ Monks build parish churches! Why, the 
monks were the greatest church-robbers that the world has ever 
known ; they were always robbing the country parsons, and the town 
parsons, too, for that matter. Every vicarage in England represents 
a spoliation of the church, whose rectorial tithes had been appro- . 
priated by a religious house, the parson being left with the vicarial 
tithes, and often not even with them, but thrown for his daily bread 
upon the voluntary offerings of his parishioners. The monks build 
churches! I could not from my own knowledge bring forward a 
single instance in all the history of England of a monastery con- 
tributing a shilling of money or a load of stone for the repair, 
let alone the erection, of any parish church in the land. So far 
from it, they pulled down the churches when they had a chance, 
and they were always on the look-out to steal the rectory houses 
and substitute for them any cheap-and-nasty vicarage unless the 
bishop kept a sharp look-out upon them and came to the help of 
his clergy. Of all the sins that the monks had to answer for, 
this greedy grasping at Church property, this shameless robbery 
of the seculars, was beyond compare the most inexcusable and the 
most mischievous. To the credit of the Cistercians it must be told 
that they at first set themselves against the wholesale pillage of the 
parochial clergy. Iam not prepared to say they were true to their 
first principle s—no corporate society ever was, and least of all a re- 
ligious corporation—but at starting the Cistercians were decidedly 
opposed to the alienating of tithes and appropriating them to the 
endowment of their abbeys, and this was probably one among other 
causes why the Cistercians prospered so wonderfully as they did 
during the first hundred years or so after their first coming here ; 
people believed that the new order was not going to live by robbing 
parsons, as the older orders had done without remorse. The swindler 
always thinks his victim a fool, and the victim never forgives the 
smarter man who has taken him in. Accordingly the monks always 
pretended to think scorn of the clergy, and when the monasteries 
fell the clergy were the very last people to lament their fall. 

And this brings us to the question of the moral condition of the 
monasteries. Professor Stubbs has called the thirteenth century 
‘the golden age of English Churchmanship.’ Subject to correction 
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from that greatest of England’s great historians—and subject to 
correction too from others, who, standing in a rank below his un- 
approachable eminence, are yet very much my superiors in their 
knowledge of this subject—I venture to express my belief that the 
thirteenth century was also the golden age of English Monachism, 
Certainly we know much more about the monasteries and their inner 
life during this period than at any other time. The materials ready to 
our hand are very voluminous, and the evidence accessible to the in- 
quirer is very various. I do not believe that any man of common fair- 
ness and candour who should give some years to the careful study of 
those materials and that evidence could rise from his examination 
with any other impression than that, as a body, the monks of the 
thirteenth century were better than their age. Vicious and profligate, 
_ drunken and unchaste, as a class, they certainly were not. Of course 
there were scandalous brethren. Here and there—but rarely, very 
rarely—there was a wicked abbot or prior. Of course there were in- 
stances of abominations on which one cannot dwell; of course there 
are stories which are bad to read; stories which find their way into the 
chronicles because they were strange or startling ; but these stories are 
always told with horror, and commented upon with severity and scorn. 
Excuse for wickedness or any palliation of it you simply never find. 
On the other hand, the intense esprit de corps of a convent of 
monks went beyond anything that we can now realise, and led to 
grave sins against truth and honesty. The forgeries of charters, 
bulls, and legal instruments of all kinds for the glorification of a 
monastery by its members was at least condoned only too frequently. 
It can hardly be doubted that the scriptorium of many a religious house 
must have been turned to very discreditable uses by unscrupulous 
and clever scribes, with the connivance if not with the actual know- 
ledge of the convent, for such things were not done in a corner. If 
the forgeries succeeded—and that they often did succeed we know— 
the monastery got all the advantage of the rascality ; no inquiry was 
made, and it was tacitly assumed that where so much was gained, and 
the pride of ‘our house’ was gratified, the end justified the means. 
There remains one question which may suggest itself to our 
minds as it has often suggested itself to others. From what class or 
classes in society were the monks for the most part taken? This is 
one of the most difficult questions to answer. The late Dr. Maitland, 
who perhaps knew more, and had read more, about monks and monas- 
teries than any Englishman of his time, professed himself unable to 
answer it ; and my friend Dr. Luard—whose labours in this field of re- 
search have gained for him a European reputation, and whose wonderful 
industry, carefulness, and profound knowledge qualify him to speak with 
authority on such a point, if anyone might pronounce upon it—hesi- 
tates to give a decided opinion. The impression that is left upon my 
own mind is, that the thirteenth-century monk, as a rule, was drawn 
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from the gentry class, as distinguished from the aristocracy on the one 
hand, or the artisans on the other—in fact; mutatis mutandis, 
that the representatives of the monks of the thirteenth century were 
the Fellows of Colleges of the nineteenth before the recent alteration 
of University and College statutes came into force. An ignorant 
monk was certainly a rarity, an absolutely unlettered or uneducated 
one was an impossibility, and an abbot or prior who could not talk 
and write Latin with facility, who could not preach with tolerable 
fluency on occasion, and hold his own as a debater and man of busi- 
ness, would have found himself sooner or later in a very ridiculous 
and very uncomfortable position, from which he might be glad to 
escape by resignation. 

Three centuries after the time we have been considering, the reli- 
gious houses were suppressed—-to use that euphonious term which has 
become universally accepted—only after they had existed in these 
islands in one form or another for at least a thousand years. Century 
after century monasteries continued to spring up, and there never 
was much difficulty in finding devout people who were ready to 
befriend a new order, to endow it with lands, and to give it a fair 
start. In other words, there was always a demand for new monas- 
teries, and the first sure sign that that demand had been met, and 
more than met, was when the supply of monks began to fall short, 
and when, as was the case before the end of the fifteenth century, the 
religious houses could not fill up their full complement of brethren. 
Is it conceivable that this constant demand could have gone on, 
if the common sense of the nation had not been profoundly con- 
vinced, and continuously convinced, that the religious orders gave 
back some great equivalent for all the immense surrenders of wealth 
which generation after generation of Englishmen had made—some 
equivalent for all the vast stream of benefactions which flowed on 
from age to age so strongly that kings and statesmen had to inter- 
fere and check, if it might be, the dangerous prodigality of lavish 
benefactors? What that equivalent was, what the real work of the 
monasteries was, what great functions they discharged in the body 
politic, what the nation at large gained by their continuance and lost 
by their fall—these are questions which on this occasion I um not 
eoncerned ‘with, and with which I scrupulously forbear from deal- 
ing. But there are moments when a great horror comes upon some 
men’s minds, and a vision of a lonely and childless old age rises 
before them in the gloom of a dreary twilight, or when the 
mists of autumn hide the sunbeams, and they think, ‘If desolation 
were to come upon our homes, where could we hide the stricken 
head and broken heart?’ To that question—a morbid question if 
you will—I have never found an answer. The answer was possible 
once, but it was in an age which has passed away. 
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Yes, that age has passed away for ever. History repeats itself, it 
is true, but history will not bear mimicry. In every melody that 
wakes the echoes there is repetition of this note and that, the same 
single sound is heard again and again ; but the glorious intertwinings 
of the several parts, the subtle fugues and merry peals of laughter 
that ‘ flash along the chords and go,’ the wail of the minor, as if crying 
for the theme that has vanished and yet will reappear—‘ like armies 
whispering where great echoes be’—these things are not mere 
repetition; they are messages from the Eternal Father to the 
sons of men, reminding them that the world moves on. Merely to 
ape the past, and to attempt to reproduce in the nineteenth century 
the tree that had taken a millennium to grow into its maturity in 
the thirteenth and was rudely cut down root and branch in the six- 
teenth, is about as wise as it would be to try and make us sing the 
Hallelujah Chorus in unison! Let the dead bury their dead. 
Meanwhile the successors of the thirteenth-century monasteries are 
rising up around us each after their kind; Pall Mall swarms with 
them, hardly less splendid than their progenitors, certainly not less 
luxurious. Our modern monks look out at the windows of the Carlton 
and the Athenzum with no suspicion that they are at all like the 
monks of old. Nor are they. They lack the old faith, the old loyalty 
to their order, and with the old picturesqueness something else that 
we can less afford to miss—the old enthusiasm. We look back upon 
the men of the 13th century with much complacency. A supercilious 
glance at the past seems to give the moderns an excellent opinion of 
themselves. But suppose the men of the thirteenth century could 
turn the tables upon us, and, from their point of view, pass their 
judgment upon the daily life of the conventuals of St. James’s, who 
are, after all, only survivals, but just conceivably not quite survivals 
of the fittest; would the monks of old find all things quite up to 
the highest ideal? or would they hide their heads in shame and con- 
fusion of face compelled to acknowledge that the new was in all 
things so much better than the old ? 


Avaustus JESSOPP. 





THE NEW BRIBERY ACT AND THE 
YORK ELECTION. 


Tue famous contest between ships and guns, in which the advantage 
inclined alternately to each side, and which still remains unsettled, 
has its parallel in the repeated efforts of Parliament to suppress 
electoral corruption. At the time of the passing of the last Act, in 
spite of numerous enactments and the imposition of severe penalties 
Parliament had failed, and bribery was triumphant. Electioneering 
ingenuity had baffled all the skill of statesmen, and the reformers 
were ignominiously worsted. 

In the reign of George the Second an Act was passed ‘for the 
more effectual preventing bribery and corruption, in the election of 
members to serve in Parliament.’ This Act was amended in the 
reign of George the Third. In the same and in following reigns, 
various Acts applying to certain specified counties and boroughs were 
passed with the same object. In 1852 an important Act was passed 
‘to provide for more effectual inquiry into the existence of corrupt 
practices at elections.’ It appoints commissioners to investigate on 
the spot, and report to Parliament, in all cases where an Election 
Committee has found that corrupt practices have extensively pre- 
vailed. The Commissioners were empowered to call witnesses and 
papers, to administer the oath, and to punish for contempt all who 
refused to appear and give evidence. In 1854 the ‘ Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act’ was passed, in which the offences of bribery, treating, 
and undue influence were extended and defined. 

In 1867 ‘the Representation of the People Act’ was passed, by 
which the payment of travelling expenses for voters in boroughs was 
made illegal. : 

In 1868 ‘ the Parliamentary Elections Act’ took away the juris- 
diction of Parliamentary Committees over election petitions, and 
ordered them to be tried before a puisne judge of one of Her Majesty’s 
Courts of Common Law, the report of a judge as to corrupt practices 
having the same effect as the report of an election committee. 

In 1872 secret voting was established by ‘the Ballot Act,’ which 
also made personation a felony, to be punished by imprisonment with 
hard labour for a term not exceeding two years. The Ballot Act has, 
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to a great extent, disappointed the expectations of its promoters. It 
was intended to prevent the improper control of voters by bribery on 
the one hand, and by intimidation on the other. With respect to 
intimidation it has completely succeeded ; with respect to bribery it 
has entirely failed. It was argued that as it was impossible to be 
sure that he had obtained the vote he paid for, no person would be 
so foolish as to spend his money in bribery. But experience proves 
that this reliance on the roguery of human nature is vain. There is 
honour amongst thieves, and also amongst corrupt electors. 

Those who take bribes care nothing for political principles, and 
consequently have no preference for one candidate over another, 
and if they have received money for voting, they will, as a rule, vote 
for those who have paid them. Doubtless there are some who take 
bribes from both sides, but the number of such rascals is so few that 
the fact has not much effect in the discouragement of bribery. And 
even these do in a manner fulfil the corrupt contract into which they 
have entered. Probably the ballot papers which are rejected because 
the name of every candidate has been marked with a x, are the 
work of electors who have been bribed by both sides, and who thus 
fulfil the promises they have made. 

English electors usually make no secret of their political prefer- 
ences. Party organisations which are constantly at work seeking to 
get their friends on the register, and canvassing for municipal elec- 
tions every November, are enabled to a large extent to ascertain on 
whom they may rely in a parliamentary contest. A considerable, 
and perhaps an increasing, number resent inquiry, and decline to 
avow their opinions, but the great majority of doubtfuls, who, in 
many boroughs, are sufficient to turn the scale, are ‘ waiters on pro- 
vidence,’ whose support will be given to the highest bidder. 

Although under the Ballot Act it is impossible to know how an 
elector has voted, means are used by which the agents can discover 
with great accuracy whether or not he has voted at all. Messengers 
are placed at the entrance of each polling booth, provided with lists 
on which they enter the number of each elector who passes within. 
These persons of course have no authority for their action, and some 
voters, regarding the request as an impertinence, refuse compliance. 
The majority, however, look upon the system as part of the lawful 
election machinery, and make no objection. The object is not in all 
cases to watch venal voters, though it answers this purpose admi- 
rably, but the practice has other and more legitimate uses. 

By these means it has been found more easy to carry on corrupt 
and illegal practices under the Ballot Act than before, and as a fact, 
although such large prices are not paid for votes, bribery has become 
more widespread and systematic. There is, however, one serious evil 
which secret voting has suppressed. When the state of the poll was 
declared every hour, and the numbers were close, excitement ran high, 
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and zealous partisans were apt to lose their heads. Individual votes 
became of great value, and extraordinary prices were paid. A class 
of voters in every constituency waited for such an opportunity, and 
refused to vote till near the hour of closing. The Ballot Act has 
spoiled the market of these rogues, for it has been found impossible 
with any degree of certainty to arrive at the result of an election 
until the poll is declared. 

Parliament has tried to root out electoral corruption by the im- 
position of severe penalties ; law has followed, like a detective, the 
dodges and tricks by which it has been evaded, and has endeavoured 
by elaborate and exhaustive definitions to bring all offenders within 
its meshes. Either by specific enactments, or the decisions of the 
judges, a large variety of acts have been declared illegal, and as com- 
ing within the definition of bribery. The same remark applies to 
treating, undue influence, and personation. Not only has a wider 
extension been given to these offences, but severer penalties have also 
been imposed, and the receiver as well as the giver of a bribe has 
been declared guilty of a misdemeanour. This latter provision has 
undoubtedly rendered bribery more difficult of detection. Formerly 
the bribed had nothing to lose, and was accustomed to boast openly 
of what he had got, and from whom he had received it; but now a 
regard for his own safety renders him as anxious as the briber to con- 
ceal the transaction. At the time of the passing of the new Act the 
following were the penalties for corrupt and illegal practices. Any 
person who gave or received a bribe was disfranchised for life, and 
his name was ordered to be printed at the foot of every succeeding 
register of votes for that place in a distinct list headed: ‘ Disqualified 
for bribery, treating, or undue influence.’ He was liable if he gave 
a bribe to a penalty of 100/., if he received one to a penalty of 101., 
to any person who might sue for it. He was liable also to an indict- 
ment for misdemeanour, punishable by fine and imprisonment. He 
could not hold any municipal or judicial office, and must be removed 
from the Commission of the Peace. 

Severity of penalty failed, for the same reason that it failed to 
check horse-stealing and forgery when the punishment for those 
offences was death. The law was not supported by the conscience 
of society, the punishment was felt to be excessive, juries refused to 
convict, and thus was created that uncertainty which is found to be 
the chief encouragement of crime. The legislature, failing to put an 
end to bribery by severe enactments, sought to obtain the same end. 
by another and very different method. In 1852 an ‘ Act to provide 
for more effectual enquiry into corrupt practices at elections ’ abolished 
in all cases coming before election courts the hitherto recognised 
principle of English law, that no man is bound to criminate himself. 
Witnesses before these courts were compelled to tell the truth, and 
the whole truth, under pain of committal for contempt if they refused, 
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and of prosecution for perjury if they suppressed anything, but with 
the promise of a certificate of indemnity if they revealed all they 
knew. This enactment has been found effectual for laying bare the 
corruption of a constituency, but, in the nature of the case, it can do 
little to check corrupt practices in the individual. The constituency 
is very properly disfranchised, but the individual sinners, both bribers 
and bribed, go free. 

It is probable that the shameless avowal in the witness-box 
of corrupt and degrading acts, which are not only not punished, 
but around which the shield of the law is thrown, has had a de- 
moralising effect on a large class of electors. It must be re- 
membered too that this provision is only brought into operation at 
the trial of an election petition or in case of an election inquiry. 
Such occasions arerare. The political party responsible for a petition 
is certain to incur great unpopularity. A candidate may be unseated 
for corrupt practices, but the seat is rarely obtained by his opponent. 
If the party has nothing to gain by such a course, it will not run the 
risk of disfranchisement merely for the ‘sake of revenge. In most 
constituencies where corruption prevails both parties are equally 
guilty. A tacit agreement is made that the law forbidding corrupt 
practices shall be quietly ignored. There are boroughs where bribery 
and corruption have notoriously prevailed ever since elections have 
been held, and where the law is as much a dead letter as if it had 
been passed by the legislature of Timbuctoo. Thus, not only by 
penalty but by its ingenious device of seeking to put down bribery 
by bribing the offender, has Parliament hitherto failed in its object. 
Corrupt practices have been on the increase ever since the suffrage 
was conferred upon householders. That measure enfranchised a 
large class of needy voters, who have no conception of public duty, 
and it has been found that the prevalence of such practices tends to 
corrupt classes hitherto free from the infection. Other causes have 
contributed to the same result, such as the general increase of wealth 
and the competition amongst rich men for seats in Parliament. 
Probably the elections of 1874 and 1880 were more extensively cor- 
rupt than any that have taken place during the last fifty years. 

With his- knowledge of the futility of all former efforts one can 
imagine the perplexity with which Sir Henry James commenced his 
study of the best methods ‘to prevent corrupt and illegal practices 
at parliamentary elections.’ Let us see what was the outcome of his 
cogitations, and how he has succeeded so far. 

The new Act must of necessity profoundly modify the proceedings 
at all future contested elections. The principle introduced for the 
first time in electoral contests, and which gives its character to the 
act, of imposing a maximum scale of expenditure, will largely diminish 
the extent of the corruption which has hitherto disgraced representa- 
tive institutions. The total expenditure allowed, not being personal 
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expenses of the candidate nor the necessary expenses of the returning 
officer, is 3501. where the number of registered voters does not exceed 
2,000. If that number is exceeded, 3801. is allowed, with an addition 
of 301. for each 1,000 electors above 2,000. Where there are two 
or more joint candidates the maximum amount of expenses, other 
than personal or returning officers’ expenses, shall for each of such 
candidates, if there are two, be reduced by one-fourth, and if more 
than two joint candidates by one-third. Thus the maximum ex- 
penditure for York, where the number on the register is 11,387, 
amounts to 650/. if there is only one candidate, and 9751. for a joint 
candidature of two persons. The number of persons who can legally 
be paid for their services at an election is also strictly limited, and 
such persons, if electors, are not allowed to vote. The Act only allows 
one election agent, one polling agent for each polling station, and one 
clerk, one messenger, and one committee-room for each 500 electors. 

At the late election in York,' with a population within the 
Parliamentary boundary of 58,798, and with 11,387 voters on 
the register, each candidate was allowed to pay one agent, twenty-six 
polling agents, twenty-two clerks, twenty-two messengers, and for 
twenty-two committee-rooms. In addition to these payments the 
only legal election expenses are, the returning officers’ charges, the 
personal expenses of the candidate, which must not exceed 1001., 
printing, advertising, and distributing circulars &c., stationery, 
postages and telegrams, and expenses of holding public meetings. 

It is now illegal to engage public-houses as committee-rooms, and 
the same prohibition applies to eating-houses and refreshment rooms of 
every kind, whether or not they are licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and also to public school-rooms where the managers are in 
receipt of the Parliamentary grant. The rooms of a permanent political 
club may be used as committee-rooms, but any premises where intoxicat- 
ing liquor is sold or is supplied to members of a club, society, or associa- 
tion other than a permanent political club may not be so used. 

The clauses relating to conveyances form an important feature 
of the new Act. No one is allowed to lend, let, or employ, for the 
purpose of conveying electors to or from the poll, any public stage 
or hackney carriage, or any horse or other animal kept or used 
for drawing the same, or indeed any carriage or animal whatever 
that is kept or used for the purpose of letting out on hire, and all 
persons either lending or employing the same will be guilty of the 
offence of illegal hiring. But the electors at their own individual cost, 
and several electors at their joint cost, may hire conveyances to take 
themselves to the poll. It is lawful for persons to lend their private 
carriages for the same purpose, if it is done without payment or promise 
of payment. 

There is another provision which will certainly tend to abate 
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those noisy and exciting features which have hitherto been the 
usual concomitants of an election contest. No payment or contract 
for payment for the purpose of procuring the election of a candidate 
is permitted on account of bands of music, torches, flags, banners, 
cockades, ribbons, or other marks of distinction. Inasmuch, however, 
as individual electors may use these emblems at their own cost, there 
is still ample scope for enthusiastic partisans to display their zeal. 

One source of extravagant expenditure has been the practice of 
allowing each member of a numerous committee, and often those who 
were not on any committee or sub-committee, to expend money and 
incur liabilities on behalf of the candidate. This is now prevented bya 
clause which provides that all payments before, during, or after an 
election, on account of such election, shall be made only by the elec- 
tion agent himself, or through his sub-agents; and every payment 
shall, except where less than 40s., be vouched for by a bill stating the 
particulars and by a receipt. 

In addition to these provisions the Act increases the penalties 
attached to certain corrupt practices. Personation remains a 
felony, and its punishment as fixed by the Ballot Act, 1872, is 
imprisonment for a maximum term of two years. Other corrupt 
practices—viz., bribery, treating, and undue influence—are still 
misdemeanours, but their punishment, formerly discretionary, and 
partly dependent on an action for penalties, is defined to be either 
imprisonment for a maximum term of one year or a fine of not more 
than 200/. It is now as dangerous to receive a bribe as to give one, 
and in place of a fine of 10/., the full penalty attaching to a corrupt 
practice will be inflicted. In like manner, the person treated is guilty 
of a corrupt practice as well as the person treating. The disabilities 
attaching to offenders on conviction are also more extensive than was 
formerly the case. ‘Illegal practices’ form a new election offence, 
and consist of acts already forbidden by law, or now made illegal for 
the first time. Speaking generally, any contravention of election law 
other than bribery, treating, and undue influence, is an illegal practice, 
the penalty for which is a fine of 1001. 

The Act, therefore, seeks to deal with electoral corruption by 
three methods : — 

1. By limiting the expenses of elections. 

2. By making certain acts illegal. 

3. By increasing the penalties for election offences. 

The last method, it may be safely predicted, will have little or no 
effect. If severe penalties had been sufficient they would have sup- 
pressed bribery long since. It is not more stringent laws, so much as 
increased facilities for detection and conviction, that are wanted. 
Bribery, like smuggling, infringes no personal rights, and therefore 
has to fear no prosecutor urged by a sense of injury and loss to dis- 
cover and punish the wrongdoer. Smuggling was not suppressed by 
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severe penalties, even though law was supported by a standing army 
of detectives. It only ceased when it ceased to be profitable. Bribery 
is a transaction by which both the parties to it believe themselves to 
be benefited. It is seldom or never committed before witnesses. 
Under secret voting it is not known in any given case that the corrupt 
contract has been fulfilled. When the punishment of the bribee was 
slight the briber was always in some danger from the carelessness or 
treachery of his confederate. But the law which makes both parties 
equally guilty protects the briber by rendering disclosure dangerous 
and suicidal. 

Notwithstanding the increased penalties, bribery prevailed at the 
recent election in York to a considerable extent. It is believed that 
very little money was paid for votes, but it is known that corrupt 
promises, to be fulfilled after the election, were numerous. In spite 
of the new law, treating also was practised, and there were probably 
not less than twenty cases of personation, although the penalty 
is imprisonment with hard labour for a term not exceeding two 
years, or a fine of 200/. Whilst, however, it is admitted that 
corrupt practices were less open, flagrant, and widespread than on 
former occasions, the improvement was only in a very slight degree 
due to increased penalties, but almost wholly the result of the other 
provisions of the new Act. 

The prohibition of public-houses as committee-rooms will im- 
mensely aid in securing the purity and good order of elections. It 
was almost impossible for even the sternest party manzger to pre- 
vent treating when his headquarters were in a place where intoxicating 


liquors were sold and consumed. He might be able to restrain his 
adherents during the preliminary proceedings, but in the confusion 
and excitement of the poll discipline was invariably lost and treating 
was inevitable. Where candidates were rich and reckless almost 
every public-house used to be engaged as a committee-room. At 


certain of them electors were welcome to drink as much as they chose 
at the expense of the candidate—a practice which too often culmi- 
nated, on the day of the election, in a carnival of drunkenness and 
crime. All social reformers will thank the Attorney-General for the 
introduction of this prohibition. Our experience of its value in York 
has been marked and incontestable. At the late election the contest 
was as keen and the excitement as great as was ever known before. 
The meetings were crowded to excess, the progress of the canvass 
was followed with intense interest, and on the day of the poll the 
principal thoroughfares were thronged with citizens too excited to 
attend to their usual avocations. But there was not more drunken- 
ness than is usual on an ordinary market-day, and we were spared 
those disgusting exhibitions formerly so common, when the public 
streets were a disgrace to a civilised country, and when every low 
drinking-shop swarmed with fighting, cursing, drunken electors. 
Vou. XV.- No. 83. K 
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polling has greatly assisted in preventing extravagant election ex- 
penditure. Payments for this purpose on the part of the candidate 
were already illegal in borough elections; but friends were ac- 
customed to hire vehicles for the day and lend them to him. [t 
was impossible to know who really paid for the cabs which were thus 
engaged, but the cost of them pretty generally found its way into 
the candidate’s bill when the election was over. Extravagant prices 
were paid, and unnecessary numbers were employed; and this item of 
expenditure was often a mere cover for indirect bribery. It will be im- 
possible now to evade the law in this manner, since the use of hired 
vehicles is absolutely forbidden, except in the single case of individual 
electors who may pay for their own conveyance to the polling booth. 

The new law had, however, no effect in York in diminishing the 
use of conveyances. The zeal of partisans was equal to the occa- 
sion, and private vehicles of every sort were freely placed at the 
service of the opposing committees. This restriction gives a certain 
advantage to the political party which is supposed to number in its 
ranks the larger proportion of the classes who use carriages. The 
members of the medical profession, who, for reasons which are 
difficult to understand, mostly belong to this party, in many cases 
generously lent their carriages to their candidate for the day, and 
themselves visited their patients in hired cabs. The neighbouring 
gentry also sent omnibuses and brakes in large numbers. If it was 
the intention of the legislature to compel electors to walk to the 
poll, that object has completely failed. There are a considerable 
number of aged and infirm voters for whom.a conveyance is almost a 
necessity ; others in a weak state of health will decline in cold or wet 
weather the risk of exposure and the possibility of having to wait 
outside the polling booth. 

Closely connected with the question of conveyances is the pro- 
posal to extend the hours of polling. At present the poll opens 
at eight, and closes at four. Workmen usually commence work 
at six, and cease at five or half-past. If they wish to record their 
vote without any sacrifice of wages, it must be done in the dinner- 
hour; but large numbers of them live half a mile or a mile from 
the workshop, and, as the hour from twelve to one is the time when 
the booths are most crowded, there is usually a delay of a quarter 
of an hour before the workman can record his vote. If, therefore, 
he is determined to exercise this privilege, he must either sacrifice 
his dinner or some portion of his wages. Again, many workmen 
are employed away from home, at distances varying from two to 
three miles. With a conveyance, an hour is sufficient in which to 
bring and take them back. It will not be disputed that in all 
such cases as have been described, the employment of conveyances 
is perfectly fair and legitimate, and no degradation is suffered 
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The restrictions on the use of conveyances for the purpose of 
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by the workman in accepting their use. No one engaged in elec- 
tioneering is anxious to prolong the agony of polling-day un- 
necessarily; but it seems only right that every elector should, if 

ssible, be able to record his vote without pecuniary loss; and if, as 
is proposed, the poll is kept open till seven or eight o’clock, all need 
of conveyances would cease, except for the comparatively small class 
of infirm and feeble. 

These clauses were bitterly resented by the cab owners and 
drivers of York, to whom a contested election had hitherto brought 
a rich harvest of gain; and they manifested their hostility to the 
party responsible for this legislation by the conspicuous display of 
hostile colours, and by vigorously hooting the supporters of the 
obnoxious candidate. It is needless to say that their votes were all 
cast for the other side. Notwithstanding the temporary loss arising 
from this cause, we are perfectly satisfied with this feature of the 
Act, and regard it as an important element in the scheme for pro- 
moting purity of election. 


None of the enactments of the new law can, however, compare in 
importance with the sections which define and limit the expenditure 
at contested elections. The conception of this device to outwit 
bribery, was an inspiration of genius which ought to immortalise its 
author. Politicians, sick of electoral corruption, and hopeless of 
reform, cried ‘ Eureka!’ when they saw the draft of the new bill. 
Other remedies attack the branches ; this goes to the root of the evil. 
Other remedies make corrupt practices dangerous ; this makes them 
impossible. Other remedies seek to cure; this seeks to prevent, 
which is a more excellent object, besides beiny more feasible. 

But granting that the method is an admirable one, it may be 
asked how it is proposed to secure that the maximum sum shall not 
be exceeded. 

This is provided for by the requirement that a statement of ac- 
counts shall be made to the returning officer, within thirty-five days 
after the poll has been taken, specifying the moneys, securities, etc., 
which have been provided for the purposes of the election, and the 
persons by whom they have been provided, giving also full particulars 
as to the manner in which the money has been spent, with receipts and 


bills for every item over forty shillings, and the name and descrip- 


tion of every individual who has been paid for his services. This 
return must be accompanied by a declaration from both{the candi- 
date and his agent certifying the correctness of the statement of 
accounts, the candidate also solemnly declaring that he will not 
provide any further moneys for the expenses of the election. This 
document must be signed before a justice of the peace, and the 
penalty for making a false declaration is seven years’ penal servi- 
tude, or fine and imprisonment at discretion. Now it is safe to 
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predict that neither candidate nor agent is likely to disregard these 
penalties. As a rule, they are not the persons directly responsible 
for corrupt practices. No doubt they sometimes wink hard at what 
is going on, and are ready to profit by the result, and in all cases 
have to find the money; but the dirty work is done by subordinate 
agents. These creatures, as might be expected, fleece the candidate 
at the same time that they corrupt the voters. Their vile trade is 
plied in the dark, and they are not required to render any account 
of the sums placed at their disposal. The consequence is that 
a large proportion of the funds of corruption remains in the pockets 
of the bribers themselves. 

In the future, eager partisans will have to bribe at their own 
expense. One’s knowledge of human nature in general, and of the 
class under consideration in particular, leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that under such conditions corrupt practices will be 
greatly diminished. Bribery will not cease, but it will become 
sporadic, instead of epidemic. The new law will powerfully assist 
the large number of electioneering agents, whose sins are the 
result rather of weakness than of corrupt intention. Hitherto such 
persons have been unable to resist the pressure brought to bear upon 
them, fearing to offend some elector whose vote was important, or to 
create the unpopularity attaching to a stingy and economical candi- 
date. Shoals of voters tendered their perfectly useless services or 
offered committee-rooms at exorbitant rates, and all such offers must 
be accepted, on pain of alienating support. 

But now, when it is known that it is not the parsimony of the 
candidate, but the stern requirement of the law, which prohibits 
such payments, the work of election managers desiring purity be- 
comes comparatively easy. They are also assisted by the provision 
requiring all contracts and agreements and payments to be made 
by the election agent alone. When, during the excitement of an 
election, every member of a numerous committee was allowed to 
contract liabilities which, even if unauthorised, dare not be re- 
pudiated, lavish and colourable expenditure became unavoidable. 

The question will arise whether the maximum expense allowed 
by the Act is sufficient for all legitimate purposes. Our experi- 
ence in York supplies an unhesitating affirmative, at least as far as 
boroughs are concerned. Whilst the expenditure controlled by each 
agent was permitted to amount to 650/., only 450/. was actually 
spent by the Liberal candidate, and, except perhaps in the single 
item of printing, any further sums could only have been expended 
in the indirect purchase of votes. At the election of 1880, not less 
than 14,000 pounds were flung amongst the electors of York, to be 
scrambled for by the selfish and [venal. In 1883 not more than 
1,100 sufficed; yet as much of the legitimate work of elections, such 
as ‘individual canvassing, and political instruction and appeal, was 
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done in the latter year as in the former. Economical expenditure 
had no effect on the result of the election, for no outlay allowed 
by the law was withheld that coyld contribute to a favourable issue, 
and, further, both parties to the contest were subject to the same 
restrictions. 

The clauses which limit and define the number of persons 
who may be paid for their services at elections are only less im- 
portant than those which seek to starve out corruption by stopping 
the supplies. Without this limitation it would be possible even with 
the reduced scale of expenditure to pay for a considerable number of 
votes. In large constituencies, a payment of 5s. each is found suffi- 
cient to secure the suffrages of the ignorant and poor. It used to be 
a common practice to pay a host of men a single day’s wages under 
the pretence that their services were required as runners and 
messengers on the day of election. In York it would not have been 
difficult to set apart 250/. for this purpose out of the maximum 
allowed by the Act. This sum would have been sufficient, at 5s. each, 
to obtain 1,000 votes. Such an evasion of the objects of the Act is 
prevented by the provisions which limit the number of men who may 
be paid, and require that the name and description of each shall be 
published. 

The new Act will render it necessary to dispense to a large 
extent with the services of solicitors in the conduct of elections. 
There is no class of the community so qualified by habit and training 
for the duties to be performed, and hitherto almost the entire 
management has been entrusted to them. But it is not reasonable 
to expect professional men to leave their offices and neglect their 
engagements for ten days or a fortnight, without ample remuneration, 
and the amount allowed is insufficient to repay them for the sacrifices 
they are obliged to make. Although, however, the employment of 
solicitors to any great extent will in future be impossible, political 
organisation, now almost universal, has created a class of men well 
able to supply their place. Secretaries of party associations, and 
registration agents who are engaged throughout the year in election 
work, and are perfectly familiar with the electors in their districts, 
will be found, on this account, even more efficient than solicitors for 
the duties of a contest. It will in some cases be desirable that 
the chief agent should be a solicitor; but the sub-agents and assist- 
ants must in future belong to the class described above. In 1880 
we had eight solicitors engaged, and their fees amounted to 3601. ; 
in 1883 we had not one professionally employed, although the 
advice and assistance of several were freely and cordially afforded to 
the committee during the progress of the contest. 

Before proceeding with a detailed comparison of expenditure, it 
may be necessary to remark, that, although the election of 1880 was 
fought with two candidates, and the late election with one, that fact 
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has no bearing on the question of expenditure. In the case of a 
joint candidature the law allows to each the same amount, with a 
deduction of one-fourth if there are two, and of one-third if more than 
two, which would give us at York, at a general election, 975/. instead 
of 6501. This concession is altogether unnecessary, for joint and single 
candidatures are subject to precisely the same charges, neither more 
nor less, the only difference being that in the one case the total cost 
is borne by several, and in the other by one. 

In 1880 many hundreds of messengers and clerks were engaged, and 
the total sum paid for services rendered amounted to 2,319/. At the 
late election not more than forty were employed, at a cost of 1781. 
We found this reduced number amply sufficient for all necessary 
purposes, and proved what had long been. suspected, that there was 
no need whatever for the large army of retainers which had formerly 
been enlisted. 

At the general election the sum paid for committee-rooms was 
630/.; at the recent election 38/. sufficed for that purpose. The 
difficulties which were anticipated on this head were found to be 
imaginary. Empty houses were in most cases hired for rents varying 
from dl. to 10/. for the period of the election ; and, where these were 
not available, householders were found willing to let rooms for a 
moderate remuneration. It had been the custom to engage a large 
number of committee-rooms, the majority of which were only used for 
exhibiting the election literature of the party. Only one committee- 
room is really necessary for each district, except that on the day of 
election it. may be expedient to engage a few extra rooms for the use 
of the canvassers whilst the poll is being taken. 

Printing, stationery, advertising, and postage, in 1880 absorbed 
6171. ; at the recent election, for the same purposes, we spent 160/. 
This large reduction is due partially to the exercise of a watchful 
economy, but mainly to the possession of a daily paper which served 
the interests of the party which it represented with uncommon 
vigour and ability. It was possible to dispense with the costly pub- 
lication and distribution of circulars and appeals, when every morn- 
ing the electors had on their breakfast-tabies full and accurate 
reports of all speeches, with leaders, election notes, and correspond- 
ence dealing with every possible aspect of the political combat in 
progress. © Under the new conditions election-managers will find 
themselves greatly dependent on the services of a daily press. 

In 1880, for public meetings and miscellaneous purposes, 508. 
were expended ; at the recent election the same itemscost 70/. This 
large difference is, to a considerable extent, accounted for by the 
lavish recklessness with which the money of a candidate was formerly 
squandered by his friends, and by the exorbitant charges it was the 
custom to make for all election purposes, but which have now been 
brought down to the ordinary commercial level. 
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The new Act will not put down corrupt practices; such a result 
is beyond the power of legislation, and can ouly come with the in- 


creased intelligence and heightened moral sense of the people at large. 
At present the law is unsupported by the reason and conscience of a 
large class, including not only the ignorant and poor, but many in 
all ranks of society, whose type of mind is both cynical and sordid. 
They fail to see how disastrous corrupt practices may become to free 
institutions, and cannot understand why the State in self-defence 
fas made bribery a penal act. A judge on the bench who sold justice 
for money would be denounced by everyone, and in our land such a 
scoundrel in ermine is happily unknown. If a bishop were to give a 
living to a disreputable person simply to serve his private ends, the 
transaction would be termed a scandal, and would be rightly described 
as the prostitution of his office. But bishop and judge under such 
circumstances would do no more than is done by those who sell 
honour and public duty for a miserable bribe. 

Such reasoning, however obvious it may seem, is probably too 
subtle for the comprehension of the ignorant; but these could not 
become criminal unless they were tempted by others higher than them- 
selves in the social scale. Of the two parties in this conspiracy against 
the welfare of society the briber is by far the worst. He usually 
belongs to what are called the respectable classes; he would be in- 
sulted if anyone offered him a bribe, or charged him with having 
taken one, and yet he will deliberately tempt another to do that 
which he himself regards as a vile degradation. The briber is worse 
than the bribed, as the devil is worse than the wretch whom he tempts 
to his fall. But although the Act will not extinguish corrupt 
practices, it is certain largely to diminish them, and this is an 
enormous gain. 

In every political party there have been two sections which have 
not always worked together in perfect harmony. One section consists 
of those who would rather suffer defeat than gain victory by illegal 
methods; the other of those who think that the end justifies the 
means, and are not scrupulous as to how itis attained. The recent 
legislation has largely reinforced the ranks of the former section. At 
the late election a great party, whose antecedents would not bear the 
strictest investigation, was unanimous and enthusiastic in favour of 
purity. Social reformers are now satisfied that legislation has done 
what is possible, and trust to a growing public opinion which will put 
bribery in the same category as burglary, and regard all participating 
therein as felons, unfit for the company of honest men. 

The indirect effects of legislative measures are sometimes more 
important than those designed or foreseen by their authors. The Aci 
in question, however it may modify electoral corruption, will certainly 
affect the relations of members and constituencies, and in no incon- 
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siderable degree influence the composition of Parliament itself. 
Hitherto, save in rare and exceptional cases, only the wealthy dare 
aspire to a seat in the House of Commons. The man of moderate 
means, however able and accomplished, was excluded unless prepared 
to run the risk of financial embarrassment and ruin. He might be 
able to afford the ordinary increased expenditure which such a position 
entails, inasmuch as that is, to a great extent, under his own control, 
but he dare not face the unknown possibilities of a contest which might 
cost him, even in a moderate-sized borough, not less than 10,000I. 
The Act is a great boon to Members of Parliament, for now they 
know exactly the utmost amount which a contest may involve, which 
cannot be called either ruinous or extravagant. It will thus be pos- 
sible in the future for the able man of moderate means to indulge 
the ambition of a seat in Parliament, and a large number will be 
ready to avail themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 

But if the Act is a boon to members, it is no less so to constitu- 
encies. A largely increased number of eligible candidates will con- 
duce to more perfect representation. It will be less necessary in 
the case of a desirable representative to ask the question, ‘ Can he 
afford the expense of a contest?’ The two classes who have hitherto 
monopolised the largest share of Parliamentary honours are the 
landed gentry and merchants who have spent the best years of life in 
amassing fortunes by trade. Choice will no longer be limited to 
these; and although wealth an@ social position will always possess 
great weight, brains must eventually win in this, as in all other, 
contests. The fact that a member spent large sums of money to 
obtain his position rendered him to a great extent independent of 
his constituents. In future, constituencies will be more exacting. 
The votes of their members will be suspiciously scanned, and they 
will not be permitted to use the House as an agreeable club where 
they may lounge away an hour when they have nothing else to do. 
The old controversy as to whether members of Parliament are dele- 
gates or representatives will revive, and the tendency will be more in 
the direction of the former than the latter. 

These changes will be greatly assisted by the effect which the new 
conditions are certain to have on organisation. The reviled caucus 
has been adopted by both political parties, and has continued to 
grow in spite of anathemas. The new Act will make it necessary, 
universal, and supreme. Only members who are exceptionally popular 
and independent will be able to despise its behests, and no one can 
hope to be elected against its will. On the other hand a popular 
member can paralyse its action by introducing division into its ranks. 
The operation of these causes must modify the composition of the 
House of Commons. At present that body consists of a few extremely 
able statesmen and administrators, a fair number of intelligent men 
who are familiar with public questions, and a vast majority who have 
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sought election simply for the social distinction it confers, but who 
possess neither the taste nor the capacity for the serious business of 
legislation. ‘Such an assembly invites and favours the tactics of 
obstruction and delay. 

If Parliament in future becomes more cultured and less common- 
place, if the number of earnest politicians be increased, and that of 
idlers and bores be diminished, then its work will be more perfectly 
performed, and the duty of its leaders less harassing and vexa- 
tious. 

Such are some of the actual and possible results of the piece of 
legislation styled the ‘ Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 
1883.’ 

E. T. WILKINSON 
(Liberal Agent at York). 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


OUR GROWING AUSTRALIAN EMPIRE 


Tux few persons amongst the English people who profess to take an 


interest in the progress of the Australian colonies as frequently sur- 
prise Australians by the novelty of their views of what we are doing 
as do the tens of thousands by their utter indifference concerning us. 
Even those who have visited our principal seaport cities and have 
run two or three hundred miles into the country on our railways will 
draw pictures of our condition which it is often very difficult to 
recognise. A few years ago a large manufacturer of the midland 
counties, who had been a candidate for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, told me that he took much interest in New South Wales. 
‘Only last week,’ he suid, ‘I sent a large shipment of goods to Mel- 
bourne.’ I explained that Melbourne was not in New South Wales. 
‘Oh, no, certainly, he replied; ‘your capital, I believe, is Hobart 
Town.’ A few days ago, while in conversation with an intelligent 
man about Australia, 1 happened to speak of the native-born inha- 
bitants, when I was coolly asked, ‘ What colour are they?’ It never 
occurred to this gentleman that I was speaking of Englishmen like 
himself except for the happy accident of having been born under a 
brighter sky. The singular and smile-provoking inquiries which are 
often made by gentlemen who are‘anxious to give their sons a start 
in Australia afford curious illustrations of the solecistic views which 
are entertained of those distant parts of the Empire. It is asked 
what a young man with so much money could do in New South Wales 
or in Queensland, without the faintest reference to the young man’s 
fitness for doing anything anywhere. The same question with the 
same simplicity would never be asked of Yorkshire or Lancashire. 
Again, in commercial and monetary circles, the question is what pro- 
fitable thing can be done with Australia, and never what advantage 
can arise to Australia by our drawing closer to the parent state. We 
are seldom thought of by any class of the English at home as forming 
‘an integral part of the Empire,’ though it is easy and pleasant to 
adorn a political speech with that hackneyed quotation. 

But the young States growing up in the Southern hemisphere now 
contain at least fifty thousand over three millions of British people, 
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and the rate of development and consolidation is certainly not slower 
than in other favoured regions of the earth. In the older Australian 
colonies, and time will soon make it the case in all, there exist none 
of the prudential reasons, or reasons enforced by necessity, which 
exist in old and thickly-peopled countries, for shunning the responsi- 
bilities of married life. Every year increases, not only absolutely but 
relatively in regard to preceding years, the number of marriages 
among the young men and women born of the soil; and these mar- 
riages for the most part follow fast upon maturity. The births alone 
in the future will give a large and an ever-increasing volume of fresh 
brain and muscle to the population. And, of course, every year 
henceforward, as the facts of Australian progress force themselves on 
the attention of the people of other countries, immigration from 
other parts will go on ever increasing. ‘The increase of the future 
years must not be calculated from what has taken place in the 
past, as the very basis of all such calculations will go on expanding 
itself. 

There are some conditions and qualities of life in the Australian 
populations which are continually omitted from the view of English 
observers, but which, whether observed or not, will tell forcibly in 
determining the course of Australian progress. These conditions 
and qualities, no doubt, are most apparent now in the older colonies, 
but it is only a question of a few years when they will prevail in all. 
In the first place, it should always be borne in mind that the popu- 
lation of Australia is more purely British than any other outside the 
shores of Britain. In the great and rapidly-extending Empire of the 
United States the elements of race are strangely varied and incurably 
conflicting. The large masses of the German and other foreign 
nations of Kurope are assimilated by the Anglo-American masses, and 
speedily help to form one people, but a people with marked differences 
from the people of Great Britain. But the African millions remain, 
and must long remain, in social isolation. The far-off day cannot 
yet be discerned when they will mix with the other mingling streams 
of the American people. If we turn to Canada, we find the nationality 
which prevailed before the Conquest still so strong that the proceed- 
ings of the Dominion Parliament have necessarily to be conducted in 
French as well as English. In the South African colonies the English 
have to contend with foreign elements still more marked and dis- 
turbing. In Australia alone a purely British people are growing into 
national power and influence under entisely new conditions; and 
new qualities of individual and national life grow almost impercep- 
tibly out of these new conditions. The English people in Australia, 
I mean in the mass, are equally removed from the rigours of English 
climate and the grinding pressure of English poverty. No man 
need suffer from want of food or from want of warmth. They are 
equally removed from the disturbing movements of the great military 
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powers of Europe. Every man may pursue his own peaceful avoca- 
tion, little caring what bis fellows may be doing around him, and 
never distracting himself with the causes of national quarrel which 
threaten the peace of other parts of the world. Politically the 
English people in Australia enjoy a condition of equal rights not 
excelled by the liberties enjoyed by the people of the United States 
or of any other country. Every man is as good as, and no better 
than, his fellow citizen, except in so far as he may be greater than he 
in citizen virtue. Something more must be said which, I hope, will 
not jar upon the patriotic sensibilities of my countrymen. The 
population of Australia in the mass is of firmer fibre and more wake- 
ful energy than the mass within the shores of Great Britain. At 
present the two great classes are the Immigrant and the Native-born. 
Of the persons who emigrate from the United Kingdom it may be 
safely said that of late years they have been the pick of their class ; 
men of industrious and provident habits, of adventurous spirit, of 
some means however small, and sustained by an anxious resolve to 
secure a happier lot for their children than they have had themselves. 
The regulations under which emigration is carried on by New South 
Wales contain stringent provisions for insuring sound and vigorous 
health and good moral character in the emigrants, and, at the same 
time, preserving the proportions from the three kingdoms already 
existing in the population of the colony. This latter provision for 
preserving the mixed British character of the population as it now 
exists will, I believe, be scrupulously maintained by the Legislature 
of New South Wales. Its actual operation will be seen in the pro- 
portions from England, Ireland, and Scotland by the last three ships 
despatched from Plymouth to Sydney, all of which are now afloat.' 
The three vessels carried out 1,202 British emigrants, of whom 91} 
were English, 210 Irish, and 81 Scotch. If, then, the Immigrant 
portion of the population is composed of men and women of the 
better stamp, it will not, I think, be a matter of surprise if their 
children, born under such favourable conditions, feel a higher sense 
of existence than is felt by the corresponding class of boys and girls 
within the British Isles. They have never, as a rule, known what it 
is to be pinched for food, or to wear patched garments, or to pine 
for the ordinary advantages of education, or to wince in their young 
hearts under the patronising notice of a great personage. They are 
free as their fathers are free, and as all around them are free. They 
have before them an open field for steady effort in which their fathers 
have done well and in which they hope to do better. Well housed, 
well fed, well instructed, well cared for in every respect, these sons 
and daughters of the soil—these English men and women born in 
Australia—grow up a bold, self-reliant, prosperous class. To many 


1 This was written early in November 
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of the highest qualities of the true type of the English gentleman or 
lady is added the feeling of a warm Australian patriotism. The 
Immigrant father may have long looked back to his native land with 
heart-saddening regrets— 


But not a pang that England's name imparts 
Shall touch a fibre of his children’s hearts. 


Admitting frankly, as must be admitted, that society in these 
young countries is less adorned by men and women of high culture 
and refinement, it may yet be asserted that knowledge is more 
generally diffused among the bulk of the people. What I mean is, 
that if you were to take a thousand persons representing the common 
run of Englishmen and a thousand representing the common run of 
Australians, there would be found a larger proportion in the latter 
who would have a clear knowiedge of what was going on in the world 
around them. I could not produce statistics in support of what I am 
going to advance, but I believe from observation that there is a 
larger relative proportion of the Australian population than of the 
English who read the English reviews and newspapers, to say nothing 
of the productions of the Colonial press. In the larger classes which 
form the basis of society there is plenty and to spare for every one, as 
a rule, in Australia. If newspapers and books are wanted, they can 
easily be procured. It not unfrequently is the case that a member of 
the local Parliament discovers in some remote home in the country a 
person who has a clear record of votes and speeches of his which he 
himself has forgotten. I have discovered this in my own case, and I 
have frequently heard of it in the case of others. Not long ago I 
was travelling by a night coach through a forest, and a man, who was 
stationed there in the loneliest spot imaginable to supply a change 
of horses at two o’clock in the morning, was found reading a volume 
from a little well-selected library in his bark hut, and he received 
regularly the principal daily paper from Sydney. In illustration of 
the well-to-do condition of the inhabitants in the country, I may 
perhaps be pardoned in mentioning that some years ago I was a 
candidate for a country electorate, where I held a meeting in a 
schoolhouse in a remote corner of the district. About sixty men 
assembled in the schoolhouse, and about the same number of horses, 
on which they had ridden in to attend the meeting, were fastened to 
the fences around the schoolhouse. Among all, the Immigrant and 
Native-born alike, there is unquestionably a stronger spirit of indi- 
vidual independence than is to be found in the rural populations or 
even in the town populations at home. And yet one other character- 
istic of the Australian population must be noted, which not only is 
unnoticed by strangers, but is generally overlooked by the dwellers 
in the large Australian cities. The men and women born in the 
rural districts are for the most part creatures of fine stature and 
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muscular limb, full of bounding vitality, and capable of almost any 
physical achievement, and, above all things, attached to the soil of 
their-birth. When we recollect that the sparseness of population is 
such as to give less than one soul to a square mile of country, we 
shall see what wide room there is to fill in with this robust material 
of a State. 

I have tried to point out what appears to me the special features 
of character in the English in Australia. For a moment let us 
glance at what they are doing for themselves, for England, and for 
the world. As just stated, those English people in all Australasia 
number to-day at least 3,050,000 souls. The majority of these are 
in Victoria and New South Wales, which two great colonies, if it 
were not for the temporary successes of empirical legislators, have 
nearly everything in common. These two form a fair nucleus for 
the gathering empire of the whole. In a short time the whole will 
have 7,000 miles of railway in operation, and more than 50,000 miles 
of telegraphs, with the work of construction steadily going on. To 
say nothing of their wool and their animal food, their coal, gold, and 
other minerals, these young countries produced in the last season, of 
which we have statistical returns, 29,675,899 bushels of wheat, 
11,718,264 bushels of oats, and 6,326,050 bushels of maize, besides 
other cereals; and the infant wine industry gave a yield of 1,438,060 
gallons. With these results of their industrial progress before the 
world, they have something like 1,800,000,000 acres of land which 
have never passed under the seal of private ownership. But what 
have they done for England and foreign countries ? While subjugat- 
ing the wilds of nature, building cities, bridging rivers, and piercing 
the far interior with railways, they have called into existence a 
sea-borne commerce which largely exceeds the yearly value of 
100,000,000/. 

Here we have an imperfect picture of the Young England growing 
up in Australasia, which, in all the best characteristics of the race, is 
more English than Old England herself. What it is at the end of 
1883 it will not be at the end of 1884; but an English people of 
larger growth, newer aspirations, more extended enterprises, and 
stouter vigour. And so on year by year, the progress of this Young 
England will be more and more accelerated. We turn at once to 
the statesmen who sway the destiny of the Empire, and curiously 
ask, What will they do with it? It is certain that the present 
relations, the present modes of treatment, and especially the uncon- 
scious estimate of the colonies as a subordinate portion, a convenient 
appendage, of the Empire, cannot go on for ever. Whatever it may 
be, change must come. The young man, full of hope and emulation, 
cannot continue to play his part before the world in the boy’s jacket. 
If it be urged, as I have heard it urged, that there is no feeling of 
the inferiority of the colonies in the minds of Englishmen at home, 
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I turn to Professor Seeley’s thoughtful book on ‘ The Expansion of 
England.” He is not a colonist, nor does he move in circles where 
the colonial view is likely to be contracted, and he tells us plainly 
that the feeling constantly crops out in the daily speech of the 
English people. ‘We constantly betray by our modes of speech,’ 
he writes, ‘that we do not reckon our colonies as really belonging to 
us. Thus, if we are asked what the English population is, it does 
not occur to us to reckon in the population of Canada and Australia.’ 
If we are not reckoned as English people, and yet not as foreign 
people, what kind of status must we occupy in the British-Isles- 
limited English mind? If we are neither flesh nor fowl, are we 
regarded as good red herring ? 

I do not belong to those who attribute to the Liberal party in 
England a settled desire for the disintegration of the Empire, or a 
lopping-off of some of its far-away outshoots. We must recollect 
that an essential part of the political creed of English Liberals is a 
watchful care for the English taxpayer, the enforcement of economy 
in the public expenditure. Every vote in Parliament, and every 
word of advocacy out of doors, must be made to harmonise with 
these professions of Liberal policy. It may be expected, there- 
fore, that all proposals to create new offices, and to extend the terri- 
torial limits of the Empire, will be viewed with scrutiny and caution, 
not to say unreserved objection, by the Liberals. The justification 
for a new advance, or for the maintenance of the old lines, must be 
made palpably clear to them before it receives their sanction. But I 
can call to mind no public utterance of any leader of the Liberal 
party which, fairly examined in connection with his public life, 
would lead to the conclusion that he is indifferent, any more than his 
fellow subjects outside the ranks of his party, to the maintenance of 
the Empire in all its colossal proportions. I believe I am justified in 
saying that the great Englishman at the head of the Government is 
fervently anxious to preserve for Her Majesty’s successors the free 
and united Empire over which she herself reigns. As I have no 
evidence to support any charge of this kind, I do not complain of the 
conduct of any individual statesman. On the contrary, it must be 
admitted, and it is acknowledged with gratitude, that the Australian 
colonies owe a large part of the liberties which they at present enjoy 
to the wisdom of Liberal statesmen. Still less can it be reasonably 
charged against the English public that there is any design to incul- 
cate a feeling of indifference towards the colonies. What is alleged 
and what is keenly felt, is that the English people in the colonies are 
insensibly regarded as holding some kind of secondary place in the 
relations of the Empire, as not ‘ belonging to’ the English people at 
home in the same sense as one part of the nation belongs to all 
other parts in the United Kingdom. If this prevailing tendency not 
to ‘reckon’ us as Englishmen arises from habits of thought and the 
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casual interchange of sentiment in daily life, it only makes the 
national slight the more pointed and galling. If it is part of the 
growth of the contemporary mind, silently assented to by governing 
men and people alike in the mother country, the prospect of a true 
consanguineous and enduring relationship is next to hopeless. 

Amongst the population which I have tried to describe as fast 
taking form in Australia, the rude sentiments of independence will 
not lack indigenous nourishment. The thought, expressed or un- 
expressed, will be, ‘If England has difficulty in reckoning us as 
Englishmen, we are all the prouder of being Australians.’ Some 
form of national pride must take root, and spread itself wide and 
deep in the soil, and it must inevitably be one of two forms—either 
truly British, as sharing on equal terms in all the glory of the 
Empire, or separately and purely Australian, creating a peculiar glory 
all its own. There will be no possibility of contentment with the 
status of a Dependency in the Imperial system. In another ten 
years there will be an addition to the population of Australasia of 
two millions or nearly, and the boundless resources of the wide terri- 
tory will be developed to an extent beyond the power of the imagina- 
tion to foreshadow. The sense of having achieved will stimulate the 
passion for higher achievement. The successful in adventure and 
enterprise will want other rewards than the mere accumulation of 
wealth. The awakening ambitions of the gifted and heroic will need 
fitting spheres for their honourable gratification. There will be 
room for all on the common field of a great and united Empire. Or 
possibly, by some untoward turn of events, a field may be found 
under the flag of a new Commonwealth. 

I believe most thoughtful men in the public life of Australia are 
in favour of the British path of destiny. But it may be doubted 
whether any of the schemes for political change which from time to 
time have been propounded would help us much in that direction. 
The representation of the colonies in the Imperial Parliament, which 
has been more than once proposed, would be abortive from the first, 
and end in creating new jealousies and discontents. Any number 
of members for Australia that could in the nature of things be en- 
titled to sit in the House of Commons would have no appreciable 
weight in the decisions of that body, while their admission would be 
in conflict with the principle that no member should be charged with 
the advocacy of special interests. This seems to me fatal to any 
such scheme, without touching upon the difficulty of sending properly 
qualified men to Westminster from the other side of the globe, and 
keeping them correctly informed of the progress of matters at so 
great a distance. The scheme for introducing into the British 
Cabinet a Minister in some way specially designated by the colonies 
would, I think, fail from kindred causes of failure, to say nothing of 
it being inconsistent with the free selection of colleagues by the 
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person charged with the formation of a Government. In meeting 
the needs arising out of the steady and rapid growth of the colonies 
some organic change in the constituted form of the Imperial Govern- 
ment must be faced. The constitution of our fathers must be made 
to fit the great Empire for which it certainly was not in the first 
place designed. What was suitable to the time of William and 
Mary, and gave embodiment to the notion of Dependencies which 
then prevailed, is no longer applicable to the vast proportions of the 
Empire and the spirit of freedom which has been rooted and is 
actively stirring in the more distant parts. I naturally treat the 
whole question from an Australian standpoint, and my reasonings 
and suggestions can only incidentally or inferentially have any 
bearing upon India, or Canada, or Africa. But if we can get ata 
true principle in relation to Australia, its application to all, under 
necessary modifications, will not be involved in much uncertainty. 
In Australia the Liberal statesmen of England have with their own 
hands sown the seed of freedom and independent authority. They 
must have foreseen the fruit which the seed would bear. Yet very 
much the same routine treatment as followed upon the first intro- 
duction of Parliamentary Government twenty-seven years ago is 
pursued at the resent day, without any apparent reference to the 
amazing growth of all the elements of political power which has 
taken place in the colonies since their emancipation from Downing 
Street bureaucracy. Even in the act which many persons regard as 
the most important in the Imperial connection—that of filling the 
office of Governor—it would be extremely difficult to trace any in- 
creasing anxiety, as the colonies advance in the work of self-govern- 
ment, to select the representative of the Crown from men of larger 
constitutional knowledge and experience. But it would not be at 
all difficult to point out persons who have received that high appoint- 
ment in the later years who were less fitted to discharge its functions 
than Governors in the earlier years of Responsible Government. 
This would hardly deserve notice if it did not lead to the popular 
impression—and such impressions sink deep in the popular mind, 
and are not easily removed—that the office is occasionally made a 
convenience to influential persons at the seat of the Imperial Govern- 
ment rather than the means of strengthening the constitutional re- 
lations of the Empire. 

Before venturing upon any suggestions of my own as to changes 
in the Imperial connection, it does not seem out of place to glance at 
what would probably happen if Australia at any time in the near 
future separated from England; an event which, whatever surface- 
loyalists may say to the contrary, is unquestionably not out of the 
range of possibilities within the next generation. This is no ima- 
ginary ground; for there are persons in Australia, and in most of 
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the Australian Legislatures, who avowedly or tacitly favour the idea 
of separation. If Australia were independent, say towards the close 
of the century, with five or six millions of inhabitants, she would 
speedily and beyond all question rise to the position of a great power, 
Distance from other Powers would alone be to her the element of 
immense strength. She has already learnt to rely upon herself for 
the means of armed defence. Unitedly she could pour upon any 
point large bodies of enthusiastic defenders, without being under the 
necessity of burdening herself with standing armies. She could 
easily create a navy adequate to her wants. Within her own shores 
she would possess all that is imperatively necessary to keep the 
machinery of civilised society going with the minimum of privation 
and inconvenience. In the possible case of being cut off from the 
rest of the world—a very remote probability—she could, better than 
any other country on the face of the globe, sustain herself. So much 
for her capabilities. In the event of her national independence, 
whatever form of government she assumed, she would in all moral 
certainty receive the cordial recognition of the great Powers. If not 
sympathy with new-born freedom, jealousy of England would prompt 
that recognition. Undoubtedly in such an event Australia would 
put on a new attraction to foreign nations, and possibly to England 
herself, so perverse is the intellect in discovering too late the value 
of what is lost. New population and new capital, fresh streams of 
brain and muscle, and material power, would flow in upon her ; and 
while she rose in the estimation of foreign nations, her own prosperous 
citizens would abide with her, as they do not now abide, and help to 
do her honour. There would be no fear for the career of Australia 
as an independent nation. But in my view she would miss her 
higher destiny, her rightful share in what may be a more glorious 
rule than mankind has ever yet seen. 

The English people in Europe, in America, in Africa, in Asia, in 
Australasia, are surely destined for a mission beyond the work which 
has consumed the energies of nations throughout the buried centuries. 
If they held together in the generations before us in one world- 
embracing empire, maintaining and propagating the principles of 
justice, freedom, and peace, what blessings might arise from their 
united power to beautify and invigorate the world! To share in the 
pacific grandeur of a rule transcending all other forms of dominion, and 
superior to all other governing powers in capability of improving 
the condition of mankind, would be better, nobler, more ele- 
vating for young Australia than separate national existence, though 
it were the freest and most prosperous. Under the flag of the 
United English People, the work of human progress might well go 
on till the poet’s dream melted into the reality of the statesman’s 
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Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


To bear an honoured part in a consummation so glorious, to be 
included in a confederation so all-powerful and so beneficent, is what 
my feeble voice would claim for Australia. And this amazing destiny 
lies clear before the English people. waiting to be entered upon, and 
easy of accomplishment. England, in her day of narrow purposes, has 
done many things more difficult than placing herself at the head of 
the civilised world in the present age. 

But to take the colonies with her in this work of world-empire, 
they must be made part of England herself. The very nomenclature 
of colonies must be dropped out of existence. In large measure the 
Australian group have outgrown the condition of colonies. To all 
intents and purposes they are young States. They govern themselves, 
they are prepared to defend themselves if occasion should arise, they 
have led the way in political changes where England herself has 
followed. Why should they not be designated in future the British 
States of Australia? In this designation’ the British feeling and the 
Australian feeling would habitually and perpetually blend. The 
term colony means nothing; the term British-Australian State would 
mean everything. Let the Imperial Government formally invite the 
present colonies to enter into a federation under some such name as 
ishere suggested, which would signify a closer and higher relation- 
ship with the parent State, and in which the sentiments of British 
pride and Australian patriotism would commingle in one glow of 
loyalty. ‘What signifies a name ?’ may be asked by men who are 
ever talking of the integrity of the Empire. ‘It is only a matter of 
form,’ said the ease-loving monarch, and evoked the memorable reply 
of the wiser counsellor, ‘ Your Majesty is only a matter of form !’ 
Momentous issues have been decided by a sentiment; feelings that 
live in immortal deeds have been called forth bya name. But if this 
be so, it is not less true that an absurd name has the opposite effect, 
and putsa damp on everything. The impediments to federation, and 
there are impediments, would one by one give way. The union 
would come almost as a matter of course, though the basis of federa- 
tion would probably be imperfect at the beginning. There might, 
for example, be conflicting tariffs left out of the provisions of agree- 
ment, to be brought into harmony afterwards. But all the more 
thoughtful men engaged in political life in Australia have thought 
out in one form or other the question of federation. As soon as we 
have an Australian federation in any form, let a Council of Australia, 
to sit in London, be created on some basis of Australian representation 
which would afford a fair prospect of securing Australian confidence 
in its proceedings. This body should be charged with all business 
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between the Australian Governments and Her Majesty’s Imperial 
Government, while the functions of Governor should be limited ag 
much as possible to the class of functions which are discharged by 
the Sovereign in the present working of the Constitution, and to 
those State ceremonies which are as necessary, and have their high 
uses as much in Australia asin England. In treaties with foreign 
nations why should not Australia, so far as Australian interests may 
be affected, be at least consulted through her Representative Council? 
And why should not Englishmen in Australia be on an equal footing 
with Englishmen within the United Kingdom as recipients of marks 
of the Royal favour. It is not a question of the value of honours, 
If we were starting afresh, with a clear field before us, it might be 
fairly open to doubt whether it would be wise to originate any system 
of honours. But the question now is, ‘Why should Her Majesty's 
subjects in Australia be treated differently from Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects at home?’ and this has to be considered in view of welding 
together harmoniously and durably all parts of the Empire. If it be 
replied, as I think I have heard it stated, that there really is no 
difference shown in this respect at present, my reply is based ona 
very notable fact. In South Australia, in Victoria, in New South 
Wales, as in other colonies, we have men of high character and large 
fortune who have rendered important services to their Sovereign and 
country, and who deservedly enjoy the respect of their fellow citizens, 
In what single instance has any one of these men been thought of for 
the honours of the Peerage, while men, unquestionably inferior to 
them within the United Kingdom, not sepehcmnaee receive that 
high consideration from the Crown ? 

I throw out these suggestions without reserve or hesitation, not 
as forming any matured plan, but as pointing to the direction in 
which well-considered changes must take place, if the ‘ integrity of 
the Empire,’ which is so often and so lightly on men’s lips, is to be 
preserved. And I claim to have done some little to foster a British 
spirit and to keep together the elements of British progress in 
Australia. Whatever may be thought at the present moment, the 
question raised will very soon present itself with an irresistible 
demand for solution. 

One word on the subject of Australian loyalty. A few days agol 
heard a gentleman publicly declare that the Australian colonies were 
more loyal than England herself. This may be so. I venture on no 
comparison of the kind. In regard to the large mass of the English 
people in Australia there can be no doubt of their genuine loyalty to 
the parent State, and their affectionate admiration for the present 
illustrious occupant of the Throne ; and there need be no fear of their 
loyalty being tried by injustice and wrong on the part of the Imperial 
Government. But this loyalty is nourished at a great distance, and 
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by tens of thousands daily increasing, who have never known any 
land but the one dear land where they dwell. It is the growth of a 
semi-tropical soil, alike tender and luxuriant, and a slight thing may 
bruise, even snap asunder, its young tendrils. The sentiment of 
Australian loyalty may be fairly likened to the passion of human 
love. It will bear the strain of a common trial, and be the stronger 
for the sacrifice ; it may kindle into resentment at occasional cold- 
ness and disdain, and yet live on; but it will wither and die under 
continued slight and neglect. 
Henry Parkes. 
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HOMES OF THE POOR. 


Srvce the article in this Review in August of last year, the hopes then 
held out of immediate legislation for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the unanimous recommendations of the Committee of the House 
of Commons which sat in 1881 and 1882 have been fully realised. 
I believe that:every member of that Committee was determined that 
if possible such should be the case, and the Bill framed on their 
Report and brought in by Mr. Shaw Lefevre on the part of the 
Government, was at once passed into law. 

Whatever else may have been the effect of Lord Salisbury’s article 
in the November number of the Vational Review on * Labourers’ and 
Artisans’ Dwellings,’ it has at all events effectually aroused public 
attention to the subject, which is undoubtedly a matter of the highest 
importance. We may hope from the flood of literature and from the 
number of speeches which have suddenly come before us, and which 
still continue to come before us, that public attention will be kept 
alive until the evils have all been dealt with ; but it is strange to find, 
from these writings and speeches, that many have either forgotten or 
have been ignorant of much that has already taken place in legisla- 
tion and administration, and that some even appear to look upon this 
as a new question brought forward now for the first time. Much 
has indeed already been accomplished by legislation and through 
administration ; if it had not been so the case would at the present 
time have been almost hopeless. The practical question of the day 
is, however, still one of vast importance. Has the object been ac- 
complished ? If not—and no one can possibly assert that such is the 
case—is it legislation or administration which is at fault? Is existing 
legislation, if properly administered, still deficient to meet all existing 
evils, or does the fault lie at the door of the local authorities, in weak, 
or careless, or partial, or parsimonious administration of the law? or 
is there still room for amendment in both legislation and administra- 
tion? Before answering these questions, we must set clearly before 
us what it is we mean to do, what is the exact problem which we 
have to solve? No one can dispute Lord Salisbury’s premisses. His 
description of existing evils is, indeed, if anything, below the mark. 
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Having myself personally visited most of these courts and alleys in 
all parts of London, in many cases more than once, the magnitude of 
the evil is very painfully and very deeply impressed upon my mind. 
At the same time I can fully appreciate the force of Lord Grey’s 
remark that caution is necessary in any attempt to abate the evil. 
Healthy homes are undoubtedly a necessary of life, just as much as 
food, or fire, or clothing. On the one hand, the State has clearly the 
same right to prohibit the use of unsanitary houses as to prohibit the 
sale or use of unwholesome meat or drink ; on the other hand, the 
same cautious rules must apply in dealing with the poorer classes as 
to providing any such necessaries of life out of State or local aid 
whether the matter in hand be food and clothing or be sanitary 
dwellings. And the reason for Lord Grey’s warning will become 
more apparent when we come to consider later on the statement of 
the London Trades’ Council presented to the Committee on the sub- 
ject of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act 1875. There are 
some things also which it is absolutely necessary to take into con- 
sideration before forming any opinion as to what is to be done. First 
and foremost is the fact that we have to do with people as well as 
with houses; secondly, that the classes of people that we have to 
deal with in one part of London are totally different in character and 
in habits from those with whom we have to deal in another part, 
and as with the people so with the houses, it is impossible to apply 
one general rule to all cases. The circumstances which have led to 
the present unhappy state of things in one part of London are wholly 
different from those which have produced results equally evil though 
different in kind in other parts; in some cases the present evil has 
been ;the growth of centuries—houses, perhaps 150 or 200 years 
old, crowded together in the narrowest courts or alleys, without light, 
without air, built it may be in healthy enough places originally, and 
with plenty of light and air all round, but now closed in on all sides 
by other buildings, and become gradually utterly unwholesome. In 
some cases, again, the present evil has arisen mainly from the want 
of proper sanitary laws when the houses were first built; in others 
from pure carelessness, or wilful neglect, or ignorance. 
The questions, then, which we have to solve may be thus shortly 
stated :— 
First : How are we to prevent the further growth of the evil, and 
to insure that in future none but sanitary houses are built ? 
Secondly: How are we to insure that such houses, when properly 
built in the first instance, are maintained in a sanitary condition ? 
Thirdly : How are we to deal with past evils causing present mis- 
chief—to get rid of old slums, and old unsanitary houses elsewhere ? 
Fourthly : How are we at the same time to take care that other 
evils, such as overcrowding, do not arise through want of proper and 
timely provision of wholesome dwellings, and how are we to secure 
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this provision for people of the lowest class, as well as for those earn- 
ing good wages, and at the same time to avoid the evils of pauperising 
and so demoralising them ? 

As to the first question :—It is at all events one comfort that we 
may feel assured that, so far as original construction of houses is con- 
cerned within the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the evil is one which cannot grow; the large powers possessed by the 
Board in the Metropolitan Building Acts and the careful way in which 
those powers are exercised may make us comparatively easy as to the 
present and the future. There are, however, even here certain points 
as to which amendment and extension are in the opinion of some of 
the medical officers of health necessary ; and outside their jurisdiction, 
in the suburbs of London, fresh powers are undoubtedly required—the 
evil there is growing apace. The House of Commons Committee were 
unanimously of opinion that the principle of the sanitary provisions 
of those Acts should be at once extended to the local authority in the 
suburbs, a matter as to which there should be no delay, for the growth 
of houses outside the jurisdiction of the Board is rapidly increasing 
year by year, month by month, day by day. This therefore is clearly 
a point for fresh and immediate legislation. 

As to the second question :—What is to be done with houses after 
they are once built under proper sanitary regulations, is another 
matter. The principle is clear that as an owner is not allowed to build 
unsanitary houses, and is held responsible for their being properly 
built, so also Parliament has a right to call upon him, if he wishes 
to let houses as human habitations, to see that they are maintained in 
a fit state for habitation; I only speak of course of the necessary 
conditions for health. The Nuisance Removal Acts in the metropolis, 
and the Public Health Acts rest upon this principle. Any premises 
in such a state as to be injurious to health are a nuisance; such is 
the law. If a house be thereby rendered, in the judgment of the 
justices, unfit for human habitation, the justices may prohibit the 
using thereof for that purpose, until satisfied that it is rendered fit 
for use. Mr. Torrens’s Act of 1868 proceeded upon the same prin- 
ciple. Under this Act, on the report of the officer of health that an 
inhabited building is in a condition dangerous to health, so as to be 
unfit for human habitation, the local authority, after ascertaining from 
their surveyor that the causes of the evil can be remedied by struc- 
tural alterations, or that the premises ought to be demolished, has 
power to order the owner to remove them, and in default to remove 
them themselves at the owner’s cost, or they may order the owner to 
execute the necessary structural alterations, and in default may either 
shut them up or pull them down, or themselves execute the necessary 
alterations at the owner’s expense. This provision, as it stood in the 
Act of 1868, pretty nearly carries out Mr. Chamberlain’s present 
third proposal, that the local authorities should have power to close 
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such property, or to make, at the expense of the owner, such altera- 
tions or repairs as may be ordered by the sanitary officer, without 
being compelled to acquire it. In all such cases under any of the 
above Acts, the cost would of course fall on the owner. Mr. Cham- 
berlain would go further, and would make it an offence punishable 
by a heavy fine as well as costs, to own property in a state unfit for 
human habitation, a precedent for which, to a limited extent, may 
certainly be found in the Public Health Act 1875. With regard 
therefore to the fitness of the house itself there is no difficulty in 
treating the owner as at all events primarily responsible to the 
fullest extent, and under the several Acts above named if fully and 
properly administered, there would seem to be no difficulty in effec- 
tually dealing with the mischief which they were intended to prevent. 
It is at present more a matter for administration than legislation. 
But the difficuity does not rest here. Much of the mischief arises 
from the acts of the tenant, from his carelessness, from his ignorance, 
from his wilful neglect. Who is to be primarily responsible for the 
natural results of such carelessness, ignorance, or wilful neglect ? 
Lord Grey would carry on the responsibility of the owner, and sug- 
gests that the principle cf the law relating to London lodging-houses, 
as laid down by the Act of 1852 and the Public Health Act of 1875, 
should be extended to houses of the kind usually occupied by working 
men let by the week or month, that principle being that it makes the 
persons who let lodgings in their houses responsible for preventing 
them from being used in a manner injurious to health and decency, 
and for this purpose he would enact that the owners of all houses or 
rooms so let should be held responsible for their condition, and 
should be made liable to a fine for every room they had let, which 
should be proved to have been occupied in a manner prejudicial to 
health or decency, whether the evil arose from defects in the building 
(as to which, asI have already said, the law is at present clear), 
or from the overcrowding or neglect of cleanliness of the tenant; the 
immediate lessor to the actual occupier to be for this purpose con- 
sidered as the owner. With every wish to enforce the duties of 
ownership upon the owner (and for the point in question, I am quite 
willing to take Lord Grey’s definition of owner, that is to say, the 
immediate lessor to the actual occupant, of course with remedies over 
against other persons), I doubt much whether such a plan is really 
practically workable. Lord Grey seems to me not fully to have ap- 
preciated the character of the class of persons who in large parts of 
London are the occupiers of these miserable dwellings. The owners, 
says Lord Grey, under the proposed regulations would be driven to use 
the power they would possess over their tenants, to induce them to adopt 
better and more civilised habits. They would for their own interest 
have to take upon themselves the duty of unpaid sanitary officers, a 
duty which, as he puts it, they would be able to discharge with in- 
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comparably greater effect than persons acting under public authority, 
I cannot assent to this as a general proposition. The only ultimate 
power which the landlord possesses is eviction. According to Lord Grey’s 
plan the sanitary authority is to see that the owner does his duty. If 
this body fails to do so, the authority of the police and of the magis- 
trate is to be invoked, and owner and local authority are to be fined. 
This all points to evictions: if the occupiers be evicted, whither are 
they to go? Pass this law; the evictions will not be by ones and 
twos. There are thousands and tens of thousands of such occupiers. 
Many of them know no better. They want educating to their duties, 
even the commonest duties of social life. Eviction is a sorry way of 
beginning the education. You cannot do this wholesale, as will 
assuredly be done if the law be such as practically to compel owners, 
for their own protection, to have resort to it. Listen to Miss Octavia 
Hill, in answer to questions put to her when examined before the 
House of Commons Committee. @.: ‘Take ——— place; the popula- 
tion is of such a kind that you would not care to rehouse them ?’ 
A.: ‘I should care very much indeed to rehouse them!’ @.: * You 
think they are improvable?’ A.: ‘I always believe in people being 
improvable. They will not be improvable without a good deal of 
moral force as well as improved dwellings. If you move the people 
they carry the seeds of evil away with them. They must be some- 
where, and they want improved dwellings that they can inhabit, and 
they want care taken of them.’ ‘My people, when I go amongst 
them first, would destroy anything; they would kick out the door- 
panels and burn the cupboard doors!’ ‘I do not believe that this 
difficulty will ever be met except by a good deal of volunteer work. 
Whether the large societies will enlist volunteers, or whether it will be 
done by private enterprise, I do not know; but I am certain you can 
hunt the poor about from place to place, rout them out of one place 
and drive them to another, but you will never reach the poor except 
through people who care about them and watch over them.’ If all 
owners were like Miss Octavia Hill there would be little difficulty ; 
but even taking the world as we find it, there are happily owners in 
large numbers who are glad to do all in their power to improve the 
condition of the occupiers of their premises. Encourage, interest, assist, 
urge on the owners as much as you like, but if you make them by law 
primarily liable for the acts of the tenants, you will find that such com- 
pulsion, with eviction as their only ultimate weapon, is placing too 
heavy a burden upon their shoulders. Such a case as the newly created 
premises in Booth Street is worth consideration, and is instructive. 
Blocks of buildings had been erected, three storeys high, containing 230 
rooms for occupation, and occupied by 700 tenants. The space occu- 
pied by these buildings with their appurtenances was about 27,495 
superficial feet ; the water-supply, water-closets, sinks, wash-houses, 
and dust shoots, from which the house refuse was discharged into bins 
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in the yard, were placed on each floor for the use and convenience of the 
tenants. The occupiers were of the lower order of foreigners, who 
appeared not to know the proper use of the conveniences which had been 
erected for their comfort, and they permitted all the closets, sinks, and 
dust-shoots to be constantly stopped up ; from which offensive matter 
flowed into the rooms and passages below, thereby causing not only 
serious damage to the property but rendering the buildings unfit for 
human habitation. Here was a case where every modern appliance had 
been made use of, but through the ignorance or carelessness of the occu- 
piers the place became a nuisance. If forced to extremes, as primarily 
responsible, the owner would probably have evicted the occupiers. He 
did better, he removed his modern appliances, made simpler arrange- 
ments, and let the occupiers stay. If the owner be really an accessory, or 
be privy to all or any of the mischief, by all means punish him. Do not, 
however, in other cases by making him primarily responsible, give 
the occupiers any idea that you are freeing them from such responsi- 
bility as properly rests with them; and if the sanitary authority, and 
afterwards the police, are after all ultimately to be called into play, 
they might just as well, jn most cases, at all events, be made use of 
with greater effect earlier in the day. It is complained, writes Lord 
Grey, that the failure of the laws by which Parliament has already 
attempted to check the abuses which exist in this matter is at least 
partly due to the fact that many of the members of the boards to 
which, as sanitary authorities, the duty of enforcing the existing laws 
has been assigned, are themselves interested directly or indirectly in 
the worst of the houses occupied by the working classes, and that 
their duty in this matter is consequently very imperfectly performed. 
He adds, however, that he does not think that there is much evidence 
to support this allegation; and I feel bound to say, for the credit of 
these boards, that the evidence given before the Committee quite 
bears out this opinion. Many other reasons have been given why 
Mr. Torrens’s Acts have not been more often put in force. Before 
action can be taken under them, the premises must be reported as 
unfit for human habitation, it is said they should have been dealt with 
before reaching that stage; some of the medical officers of health 
prefer proceeding under the Nuisance Removal or Sanitary Acts ; 
some persons object to the surveyor being called in as he is, as this, 
they say, often tends to patching up of worthless property to no avail. 
Some say that under the original Act of 1868 it was hard to proceed 
against the owner without giving him compensation; others say, on 
the other hand, since the passing of the Amending Act of 1879 giving 
compensation, that no such compensation should be paid, or that if 
paid at all it should be paid by the whole metropolis and not by the 
district merely. Anything for an excuse. The authorities do not 
seem to have been sufficiently alive to the magnitude of the evils, 
and these valuable Acts have been practically in abeyance far too long 
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Since the Committee reported in 1882 the Act of 1868 has been further 
amended: the recommendation of the Committee that the local 
authority should have power to remove houses, though in themselves 
in good condition, when by doing so they could open up courts and 
alleys, and thus give the necessary light, air, and ventilation, sufficient 
to render such courts and alleys healthy, has been fully carried out, and 
the owners of such courts and alleys which are thus improved may be 
called upon to contribute to the expense of carrying out the improve- 
ments ; and, again, if the local authority fail in its duty in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act, the powers of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works may be invoked by the guardians or others, to compel the 
local authority to take action—an appeal which I should think it 
would be impossible for that Board to resist. But though these valuable 
Acts have apparently produced so little fruit, few people know how 
much good has been effected in London under the Nuisance Removal 
and Sanitary Acts, and through the constant and persistent action of 
the medical officers of health, or what great benefit has accrued from 
Mr. Torrens’s Acts themselves in those cases in which they have been 
properly applied. As to this second question ;-—Legislation seems un- 
necessary. What is required is more constant and more persistent 
administration of the existing laws by the local authorities, urged on, 
as they must be, by the several departments, who, in their turn, will re- 
quireall the assistance that can be given by a wholesome public opinion. 

As to the third question :—If the powers given by the Nuisance 
Removal Acts, the Sanitary Acts, the Public Health Acts, and Mr. 
Torrens’s Acts had been fully and continuously enforced, we should 
probably not have had much to complain of now, so far as isolated 
houses and simple streets are concerned ; but there were, and still 
are, localities in London of a different and more complex type, which 
it would have been impossible properly to deal with under one set of 
these Acts or another. The evidence of the medical officers of health 
before the House of Commons Committee is conclusive on this point. 
I refer to those cases of old parts of London—narrow lanes, courts, 
and alleys closely packed together—to which light and air are stran- 
gers—in the hands of many owners, where no one owner could improve, 
where it would have been folly to have insisted upon any one owner 
rebuilding, for the best-built house must still have been unsanitary 
from its evil surroundings; where it is necessary to make a clean 
sweep of everything by Act of Parliament, and get rid of all questions 
of lights and other easements, right of way, &c., and so re-arrange 
the whole area on proper sanitary principles. In such a case it is 
necessary for some local authority to step in and acquire the whole. 
It was to meet this state of things that my own Act of 1875 was 
passed. By this Act the local authority was to acquire the whole 
unsanitary area, re-arrange and re-sell, with ample powers to take 
additional houses (even though not unsanitary), if necessary, for the 
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scheme for sanitary purposes. Nothing short of this, I feel convinced, 
would be sufficient to clear away the old slums, the old rookeries, the 
old fever dens. When, however, these slums, the accumulation of 
centuries, have been cleared away, unless there be great neglect in 
the administration of the ordinary law, and new slums be allowed 
in consequence to grow up, this Act will have done its work. I dis- 
cussed in these pages last year how it came to pass that, through the 
excessive sums paid as compensation, and for legal expenses con- 
nected with the schemes under the Act, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works felt. compelled to stay their hands, and how the House of 
Commons Committee proposed to meet the difficulties which had 
arisen. By the Act of 1882, passed in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, the legal expenses of such schemes 
have been greatly reduced. The obligation to provide for the re- 
housing of a number not less than the whole of the population 
disturbed, has practically been diminished by one half, so that now a 
large proportion of every area is at the disposal of the Board for 
commercial purposes, and the compensation to be paid is now by the 
Amending Acts of 1879 and 1882 placed upon its proper footing. One 
word as to this question of compensation. It is clear that the owner, 
if in default, should not gain advantage by his own wrong, nor should 
he be entitled to any compensation from the mere fact of his property 
being bought under a scheme, other or greater than that to which he 
would have been entitled if his property had been dealt with sepa- 
rately under the general sanitary law. The 10 per cent. usually 
given on compulsory purchase of lands was expressly taken away 
from unsanitary property by the Act of 1875. The words of that 
Act, referring to the ‘nature and then condition of the property,’ 
to ‘the probable duration of the buildings in their existing state,’ 
and to ‘the state of repair thereof, were intended as a rule for 
the arbitrator as to how he should deal with property which was 
in fact a nuisance, or which was approaching such a condition; 
but the words following, that ‘due regard- was to be paid to all 
the circumstances of the case,’ which were inserted at the instance 
of the late Mr. Cawley, then M.P. for Salford, have unfortu- 
nately caused much of the mischief that has arisen in the matter 
of excessive compensation. The Act of 1879 did much to re- 
move this evil. Under its provisions, if the arbitrator was satisfied 
that any premises, by means of their unhealthy state or of over- 
crowding or otherwise, were in such a state or condition as to have 
been a nuisance within the meaning of the general law, he was bound 
to determine what would have been their value supposing the 
nuisance to have been abated, and what would have been the expense 
of abating the nuisance ; and the only compensation to be paid was 
to be their estimated value after the nuisance had been abuted, and 
after deducting the estimated expense of abating the nuisance 
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And we may hope that all excessive compensation has been put an 
end to finally by the Act of 1882, under which the objectionable 
clause ‘all circwmstances affecting such value’ was repealed, and 
provision was inserted to prevent compensation being given for in- 
terests acquired, or for money laid out after proceedings were com- 
menced under the Act for the purpose of increasing the claim to be 
made. Mr. Shaw Lefevre tells us that he had received the opinion 
of an experienced officer of the Metropolitan Board of Works, that if 
these several amendments had been introduced into the original Act, 
the estimated loss on the several schemes of 1,250,000/. would have 
been reduced to 400,000/. Surely, then, the Commissioners of Sewers 
and the Metropolitan Board may take courage, and clear off at once 
and for ever the remainder of these old slums. ‘I never,’ says Mr. 
Lefevre, ‘ recollect a more able and patient Committee, one more 
free from party, more anxious to arrive at a proper conclusion; and 
they came unanimously to a decision.’ As Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, I gladly take this opportunity of fully endorsing Mr. Lefevre’s 


words. It is somewhat disappointing, therefore, to find that the 


Metropolitan Board have determined that no further schemes be 
deposited until the Board have had some experience of the working 
of the amending Acts in the very few schemes brought forward by 


them last year. Thanks to their former action, Whitechapel, Lime- 
house, St. George-the-Martyr (Southwark), Islington, Clerkenwell, 
St. Luke’s, St. Giles’, St. Martin-in-the-Fields Strand, Westminster, 
and other places have largely benefited. If anyone wishes to see the 
effects of the Act, as a sample let him visit Old Pye Street, West- 
minster, or Great Wild Street, Drury Lane—see the present state of 
things, and inquire as to the past. In many of the districts of 
London, probably, nothing remains to be done under this Act; but 
Shoreditch, Clerkenwell, Southwark, St. Giles’, Limehouse, St. Sa- 
viour’s (Southwark), Newington, Greenwich, Bermondsey, and many 
others are still crying out for relief, and are large sufferers; and 
these places having borne their share of the burden when the cost 
was onerous and the expenditure was incurred mostly in relief of other 
districts, it seems somewhat hard, to say the least of it, now that the 
cost is likely to be so far less, that they should not have their pressing 
wants supplied. 

One provision of the Act of 1875 seems to have escaped 
notice. There are large landowners in London who are unable 
to deal with parts of their property, owing to the long leases which 
have been granted in former years, and in which unhealthy areas 
may be found, who would, no doubt, be glad enough to resume 
possession and get rid of the leases and the nuisances. The Act 
provides that the person entitled to ‘ the first estate of freehold’ may 
contract with the Metropolitan Board] for carrying out an improve- 


ment scheme. Is not this in some cases worth a trial ? 
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As to this third question, then, my answer would be, let these 
amended Acts, both the Act of 1868 and the Act of 1875, have a fair 
trial, as a question of administration. A return has been ordered by the 
House of Commons of all places reported by the medical officer of health 
as fit subjects for the application of the Act of 1875; and no doubt, 
when this return is presented, the departments of State constituting 
the confirming authority will exercise the power vested in them by 
the eighth section of the Act of 1875 for the purpose of seeing that 
local authorities do their duty, and, if satisfied that the case requires 
it, will direct a local inquiry to be held, after which public opinion 
will no doubt bring pressure enough, and compulsory legislation will 
be avoided. 

As to the fourth question :—I have in a great measure been dis- 
cussing so far what may be termed the destructive part of the story; 
a few words must now be added as to the constructive side of it. If 
houses are to be shut up or pulled down and no provision be made 
for rebuilding, a cry would very soon be justly raised as to the evils 
of overcrowding. As the statement of the London Trades’ Council 
very properly says: ‘ The condemnation of existing houses necessarily 
opens up the next important question of how best to provide suitable 
and healthy dwellings in their stead, and this problem is recognised 
as more difficult of solution than appeared at first sight.’ They go 
on to argue against the block system of houses, but we need not enter 
upon that subject ; the feeling against them did no doubt originally 
exist, but it has by degrees passed away. They are, however, quite 
correct in their views in the passage which I have just cited. These 
places are destroyed by the local authority for the sake of the public 
health: that is the groundwork of all these Acts. If, in the necessary 
fulfilment of the duty cast upon them, the local authority displaces a 
large number of the working classes, the duty of seeing that facilities 
are given for re-housing a certain number must fall upon them also: 
not of course for re-housing the individual people one by one, but of 
giving facilities by which a certain number whose callings necessitate 
their living in the neighbourhood can re-house themselves without 
overcrowding the adjacent districts. No doubt this obligation in- 
volves pecuniary sacrifice, but so do all sanitary reforms. 

The loss of course arises from the fact that land which has to be sold 
subject to the condition that it is to be applied to this purpose com- 
mands only a small value in the market as compared with land sold for 
commercial purposes in the same locality. It is, however, a public 
loss for a public benefit. There would seem to be nothing unsound 
in principle in thus compelling the local authority to reserve part 
of the unsanitary area acquired for the object of making provision 
for the re-housing of a proportion of the working classes who had 
been disturbed, even at a loss; provided that care be taken that the loss 
shall be only such as is unavoidable, and that the portions so reserved 
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be not larger than is necessary for the purpose required. As the 
House of Commons Committee has clearly laid down, in London, at 
all events, some such provision for construction is a necessary part 
of any scheme involving destruction. Mr. Chamberlain would goa 
great deal further on this point. His fourth proposition is that local 
authorities should be empowered to acquire any lands and buildings 
for the purpose of a scheme at the fair market value of the same, 
to be settled by an arbitrator appointed for the purpose, and instructed 
to give in every case the value which a willing seller would obtain in 
the open market from a private purchaser, with no allowance for 
prospective value or compulsory sale. 

There is a vast difference between compelling a local authority to 
lose money through the reservation of land acquired as unsanitary 
property, and compelling a private owner of sanitary property to 
incur a loss through a compulsory sale, even for the purposes of health, 
and for the re-housing of working classes who may have been dis. 
placed elsewhere. It seems to me to be contrary to all rights of 
property, and against all principles of sound political economy to say 
that the State or the local authority may compel an owner to sell his 
perfectly sanitary estate under the market value, or under less favour- 
able conditions than those usually given in the case of compulsory 
sale, simply because such estate is wanted for a particular purpose, 
and because the State or local authority would lose if it gave as 
much as the estate is really worth, or as it would obtain under 
the usual conditions of compulsory sale. As to the general ques- 
tion of reserving land for the purpose of re-housing the displaced 
population, the case is still stronger against local authorities who 
promote grand schemes of street improvements, and against railway 
companies who compulsorily take the land for the purpose of trade 
profit. As to those who are displaced, probably many will settle 
themselves in the suburbs or elsewhere. The statement of the 
London Trades’ Council says very properly : ‘In the endeavour to find 
suitable accommodation for the ever-increasing numbers of the work- 
ing classes, driven more and more away from their industrial centres 
by public and commercial enterprises, and too often without any 
further recognition of their rights or wants or necessities than a grim 
and arbitrary raising of their rent implies, the suggestion that houses 
should be built on an extensive scale in the suburbs has in very 
many quarters found ready acceptance ; and there can hardly be a 
doubt that a system of cottage-houses substantially built, providing 
adequate and good accommodation, convenient to railway lines or 
other cheap conveyance, and at a rental compensating for the cost of 
travelling, extra cost of living, and inconvenience to the workman 
resulting from distance from employment, would be a desirable 
scheme.’ But as to those who must remain, and as to the land which 
is to be reserved for the purpose of re-housing, they justly say that 
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‘the greatest dispatch should be used in the clearing of the sites and 
construction of dwellings, so that recuperation should follow as rapidly 
as possible.’ Who, then, is to rebuild? I stated that caution was 
necessary in considering the proposals of the Trades’ Council that the 
State should build, which also suggest ‘ arrangements by which the oc- 
cupier might become part owner, and in time of depression and failure 
of wages might be enabled to rest without payment of rent for any 
necessary length of time, governed by the value of his share of the 
ownership’! Who is to rebuild? The Commissioners of Sewers are 
at present building accommodation for some 900 persons out of their 
own funds. Under the Act of 1875 the local authority may under- 
take the rebuilding of houses, but not without the express approval 
of the confirming authority (and the Corporation of Liverpool are at 
the present moment so building). If proper arrangements, however, 
are not made within five years, the confirming authority may then 
sell the land for this purpose. Under the Improvement Acts for 
Edinburgh, 1867, and for Glasgow, 1866-71, power was taken to 
provide houses for the labouring classes, and in Edinburgh a large 
sum was thus expended in erecting houses for this purpose, but the 
effort failed in its express object, and the houses were eventually sold 
under stringent conditions as to sanitary arrangements to the working 
classes. There are, however, in London numerous agencies which are 
quite willing to buy, and which will buy if they can do so at such 
prices as will enable them to earn a moderate profit. The Peabody 
Trustees and the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company have 
already done so; and surely every encouragement should be given to 
persons who are willing voluntarily to step forward to promote the 
public welfare, content with small profit to themselves. Take the 
case of the Peabody Trustees. They came forward and bought no 
less than six sites from the Metropolitan Board, cleared under the 
Act of 1875. They had not sufficient ready money wherewith to 
build, but they had a large income ready as it came in to be invested 
in this way. If they had been obliged to build out of their income 
as it came in years must have elapsed before they could have covered 
all these sites. What was wanted was ready money. There was 
ample security, and the late Government advanced them, I think, 
about 300,000/., at a rate of interest just sufficient to secure itself 
from loss—with what result? Five of the sites are now covered and 
inhabited, and the buildings on the sixth are being rapidly completed. 
Can there be any sound objection to money being advanced either by 
the State or by local authorities for such a purpose if due precautions 
are properly taken? ‘The gain is the difference between the rate of 
interest at which the money can be so borrowed and the rate that 
would be charged in the open market. The object of the loan is to 
meet a great public necessity. The risk is, or ought to be, nil. 
Might not this great Peabody Trust repeat the experiment? The 
Vor. XV.—No. 83. M 
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matter is now easier than it was; the subject is much better under- 
stood both by the local authorities as sellers and by the several in- 
dustrial dwellings’ companies as purchasers, the conditions of sale are 
less onerous and are far simpler than they were as at first drawn up, 
It is perfectly well known, on the one hand, how much the buyer can 
afford to pay; and the local authorities, on the other hand, have 
found out that holding land back for the purpose of getting a higher 
price does not answer, and involves a large loss in the interest accu- 
mulating on the original outlay. We may fairly hope that buildings 
for those who earn fair weekly wages will be built far more rapidly 
than heretofore; and it may be added that every manufacturer who 
places it in the power of his workpeople to procure for themselves 
good wholesome house accommodation is a great benefactor to the 
State, although he may himself also reap a benefit by so doing. And 
everyone who, like Miss Octavia Hill, devotes herself to such a work 
as she has been quietly and unostentatiously carrying on for so many 
years, is a still greater benefactor, and sets a noble example well worth 
the following. 

But says the Trades’ Council: ‘The one apparently insurmount- 
able objection governs all these buildings in a greater or less degree, 
It is of little use to the ordinary artisan, or labourer, or to the poor 
class to look with longing eyes at the superior domestic advantages 
of some of these systems of dwellings professedly erectéd for his use, 
if these are placed beyond the reach of his purse.’ This, as Lord Salis- 
bury says, is the real knot of the difficulty. It is asserted by the 
Trades’ Council that the proportion which the rent paid by the 
working classes in London bears to their earnings is 20 per cent., 
calculating upon constant employment, and that when employment 
fails and earnings are curtailed, as is the case with tens of thousands 
of the working classes, year by year, the percentage is of course 
largely increased, and the lower the general scale of wages, the larger 
will be this proportion, Something has undoubtedly been done, 
because, as Lord Salisbury says, a considerable number of the better 
paid workmen have been housed, and they have ceased to add to the 
pressure by competing with the poorest class for the accommodation 
which exists. As in the experience of Glasgow, so in London, there 
has been, though to a very limited extent, a general lift all round. 
The Parliamentary paper of 1875 shows that the authorities in 
Glasgow did not build houses, as a sufficient number was erected by 
private enterprise to meet all wants, and they were wisely opposed 
to competing with it, and they also came to the wise conclusion not 
to become philanthropic landlords and let houses below the real rents 
to any class, as this would have a decided tendency to pauperise and 
to destroy the feeling of independence in our working class popu- 
lation. But they made an exception to this rule in the case of the 
lowest class of population, the waifs and strays too poor and too im- 
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provident to be able to rent houses, for whom they built and furnished 
airy lodging-houses with large day-rooms, lavatories, &c., where each 
could have a separate clean bed at the charge (including the use of 
cooking range and utensils) of 34d. per night, and these institutions 
were so managed as to be after all self-supporting, including moderate 
interest on capital. This plan, however, would not reach the case of 
families. In these cases no doubt the greatest caution is necessary. 
There are many rocks ahead. You may demoralise and pamnperise ; 
you may easily teach people to depend upon charity or State aid, 
instead of depending upon themselves. What guarantee will you have 
that any such places to be let at low rents will be inhabited by the 
class for whom they are intended, and not by those who can and 
ought to pay for better accommodation ? what safeguard will you 
have unless by constant and continuous supervision by loving and 
persevering persons, and by so improving the character and habits of 
the people, that these new-built places will not soon be in as bad or 
even in a worse condition than those which have been pulled down. 
It may seem hard to say it, but taking the normal condition of things 
in towns and cities, without danger of great social evils, the matter 
must be left to the ordinary rule of supply and demand, to the regular 
administration of the poor laws, to the assistance of such loving 
hearts as that of Miss Octavia Hill, and to the opportunities offered 
by the Peabody Trustees and the several industrial dwelling com- 
panies, &c.; but the matter may to a certain extent be different 
in those cases in which you are not dealing with such a normal con- 
dition of things, but have to grapple with the accumulated evils 
of many generations. Then, unless you provide some temporary 
relief, by pulling down and by turning out you will create greater 
evils than those which you propose to cure. You must not force on 
overcrowding; you must not drive to the workhouse; you cannot 
leave these people in the streets. Nothing remains but that, for a 
time at all events, some house accommodation for families, something 
like the Glasgow lodging-places for single people, should be tempo- 
varily provided, I say temporarily, for no one would wish such 
places to continue longer than is necessary for the people themselves 
to find their own more suitable accommodation elsewhere, or, what is 
better far, to be ‘educated’ out of them. The charitably disposed 
may here step in, and it is only in the very last resource that the 
local authorities should be called upon to take any such steps; but they 
may be called upon, at all events, to render every assistance in their 
power to induce others to step in. See what is wanted: buildings 
built at once. Sanitary buildings clearly, but buildings of the sim- 
plest and most economical character : one room of proper size for living 
and for sleeping, one tiny room or more besides for decent: accommoda- 
tion of son or daughter, built as cheaply as they can be built —1s. 3d. 
a room—to be replaced eventually by better buildings, and with 
M 2 
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better accommodation when these folk have gone elsewhere or are 
educated by kind and loving hearts to avail themselves of better 
things. And under any circumstances delay is fatal, for unless the 
provision, though temporary only, is made speedily, it will be worse 
than useless. 

Is not the matter one well worthy of the consideration of the 
Peabody Trustees ? 

Have the City Livery Companies no funds which might well 
be turned to good account, and to the benefit of the poorer of the 
handicraftsmen ? 

Will no charitable persons so come forward ? 

What, then, is the sum and substance of the whole matter? 
First, as to new buildings: we must take care that houses in future 
shall be properly built in the first instance, and strictly enforce the 
Metropolitan Building Acts: this isa matter of administration of exist- 
ing law. Asa matter of legislation, strengthen these Acts if necessary, 
and, without delay, give like powers to local authorities in the suburbs. 

Secondly, as to the maintenance, &c. Houses, though properly 
built, will soon become a nuisance if not properly maintained. Pro- 
perty has its undoubted rights. As a first principle of justice let 
these rights be properly protected. Property has also its undoubted 
duties; let us take equal care that these duties be properly per- 
formed. ‘Sic utere tuo ut non ledas alienum,’ is an old maxim of 
law, none the worse for being old; and it is especially applicable 
where the public health is concerned. The owner is responsible for 
much ; it is the duty of the local authority to enforce his obligation ; 
it is clearly defined by law. The Nuisance Removal Acts, the 
Sanitary ‘Acts, the Public Health Acts, Mr. Torrens’s Acts, are all 
there. Mr. Chamberlain is right here when he says: ¢ After all that 
has been said, it remains certain that much more is capable of being 
done under this legislation than has yet been undertaken, and it will 
be the duty of the departments concerned to use the power conferred 
upon them to repair the supineness of the local authorities where 
these can be shown to have neglected their obligations; for this pur- 
pose, however, the Government must have the hearty and consistent 
support of public opinion.’ The sanitary provisions of the law must 
also be duly enforced against occupiers as well as owners. This is 
a matter of administration only; fresh legislation is not needed. 

Thirdly, as to old buildings. The old slums and unsanitary 
houses must be got rid of—as economically as may be done, certainly — 
but they must go, the sooner the .better, but only with convenient 
speed, or overcrowding will most certainly follow. The neglect of 
many years cannot be repaired in one. Mr. Torrens’s Acts for small 
places, my own Acts of 1875-82 for larger areas, give, as Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has just stated in these pages, every requisite power. 
We need not wait, with Mr. Chamberlain, for manhood suffrage! or 
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for the creation of a huge corporation! or stay to discuss with him 
how the onus may be thrown on neighbouring owners instead of on 
the general rates—.e. in plain language, how the rates of the smaller 
number may be largely increased, and the rates of the larger num- 
ber diminished in proportion. Putting these great political ques- 
tions quietly aside, let us go on working, patiently, but continuously ; 
there may still be disputes as to whether, when we come near the 
border line as to size of area, works ought to be done by the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works or by the vestries and district boards, but the 
attention of the Government departments, if well directed to this 
point, and to the recommendations of the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee upon the subject, will easily be able to smooth over any diffi- 
culties which may arise. On this general head, therefore, my answer 
is, Administration, not fresh legislation. 

Lastly, as to the question of re-housing. No legislation is here 
wanted. What is wanted is Patience, Perseverance, Determination. 
Firmness, so that these people may never be taught to forget that 
they must rely upon themselves, Encouragement in every legiti- 
mate way to those who are willing to invest money at a fair but 
moderate rate of interest. Among local authorities themselves let 
us hope that there may be found willing and ready hearts, men alive 
to all the necessities of the case, and earnest in pressing forward 
measures of administration necessary for the work with energy, and 
never-flagging exertion, though with prudence. Let usalso hope that 
among the general public some may be found willing to join hand 
with hand, and to stand shoulder to shoulder with the object of 
pressing on the work wherever work is needed; of searching out 
the facts; of making known the law; of leading the Government of 
the day to feel assured that there are many ready to give every moral 
support to the Government departments in administration, and, 
where necessary, in legislation ; of leading the several local authori- 
ties to feel that their action is closely watched, but that in the pro- 
per, vigilant, and prudent execution of their very difficult duties 
they also will have the moral support which they may probably so 
much need; that there are able and determined men among the 
general public who take active interest in this all-important matter ; 
men able to criticise, determined if necessary to call to account, but 
who are also at the same time equal to the far more agreeable duties 
of assisting and giving support by every means within their power when 
the local authorities themselves come forward. And, above all, let us 
hope that many will thus work with the express object of making 
the people who live in these miserable dwellings feel that there are 
those who really care for them; that they have friends (at present un- 
known to them) who are willing and ready to help them, and to whom 
they may freely go in times of trial and of trouble; that there are 
persons (also at present unknown to them) not only determined that 
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their health should be cared for and that proper sanitary arrange- 
ments should be carried out, but also able and willing, so far as in 
them lies, to assist, to instruct, to educate in the first principles of 
social and family life, and to lead them on to better and to happier 
times than they are yet able to conceive. For this end is more 
especially needed all that can be comprised in the term ‘ charity, 
in the largest, highest, noblest sense of that great word, not mere 
money-giving—the willing offering of time, attention, care, self- 
devotion, love. These people are to be won, and they are worth the 
winning, and those who help to win may rest assured that they 
themselves will, in the largest, highest, noblest sense, as surely gain. 


RicHarp AsswETON Cross. 





A NEW VIEW OF MORMONISM. 


Urau and its inhabitants have been the theme of so many writers, 
that I should have hesitated to add to their number had not a recent 
visit to Salt Lake City greatly modified my previous ideas respecting 
the Mormon community. So much, indeed, do my impressions from 
meeting the Mormons themselves, and seeing what they have done, 
differ from those which are generally entertained, that I venture to 
submit what may be called ‘A New View of Mormonism.’ 

Before dealing with Utah and the Mormons, as I found them, it 
will be of advantage to relate briefly the early history of Mormonism. 

According to the Mormon belief, the Lord appeared to Joseph 
Smith, then fourteen years of age, at Manchester, State of New York, 
in the year 1820. 

Seven years later an angel delivered to him certain metal plates, 
whereon was engraved in ‘reformed Egyptian characters’ the Book 
of Mormon, which had been hid in the earth fourteen hundred years. 
With the plates were found two transparent stones, and, by their 
help, Joseph Smith translated the ‘reformed Egyptian characters’ 
into English, based evidently on the style of the Old Testament 
Chronicles. The book professes to be an inspired record of God’s 
dealings with the ancient inhabitants of America, and rather laborious 
reading it makes. 

It may be as well here to observe that the Mormons accept the 
Qld and New Testament as fully as Christians do, and that, except as 
regards polygamy, there is nothing in the Book of Mormon or the 
Revelations of Joseph Smith, the two books on which Mormonism is 
founded, at variance with the generally accepted doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Respecting polygamy, the Mormon Confession of Faith 
merely declares ‘That marriage, whether monogamic or polygamic, 
is honourable in all, when such marriage is contracted and carried out 
in accordance with the law of God.’ 

But to return to the early history of Mormonism. In 1829 John 
the Baptist, and shortly afterwards the Apostles Peter, James, and 
John, appeared to Joseph Smith and a devoted follower, Oliver 
Cawdrey, and consecrated them to the priesthoods of Aaron and 
Melchizedek. 
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The church was first organised at Seneca, New York, in 1830, 
and the following year the professors of the new creed—or rather 
the believers in Joseph Smith, for there is little new in the creed— 
made a settlement in Missouri. 

The new sect—Latter-Day Saints they called themselves— increased, 
and, notwithstanding the hostility of their neighbours, appear to 
have flourished. After being driven from place to place in Missouri, 
they were finally expelled from that State in 1838, and took refuge in 
Illinois, where they founded a town named ‘ Commerce.’ 

The people of Illinois treated the Saints no better than did the 
Missourians. Disturbances and popular tumults from time to time 
broke out, and, notwithstanding the intervention of the State 
authorities, ostensibly in their protection, a mob with blackened faces 
killed Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet, and his brother; and John 
Taylor, now president of the Saints, narrowly escaped with his life. 

To Joseph Smith succeeded Brigham Young, who, till his death 
in 1877, was the ruling and guiding spirit of the Mormon com- 
munity. 

In consequence of continued persecutions, Brigham Young resolved 
to lead his people beyond the reach of their persecutors into a new 
Canaan. The promised land lay westward beyond the great desert 
plains, amid the recesses of the Rocky Mountains. There, like the 
chosen people of old, they would be safe from their enemies. 

In 1846 the Mormon emigrants had reached Council Bluffs, 
on the Missouri, when, in compliance with a call by the Federal 
Government, they sent a battalion of 500 men to join the U.S. army 
in the war with Mexico then going on. 

By the spring of the following year preparations had been com- 
pleted for the march through the wilderness, and Brigham Young, 
with 143 chosen followers, started in search of the new Canaan. 
Later in the season the main body, with a train of 700 waggons, fol- 
lowed the pioneers across the great plains and the Rocky Mountains 
to Utah, a distance of over 1,000 miles, through a country pro- 
bably as little known as were the deserts of Arabia in the time of the 
Jews, and in the face of enemies as fierce and bloodthirsty as those 
encountered by the Israelites in their march from Egypt to the 
promised land. 

The journey of the emigrants was certainly of a very remarkable 
character, and its success, and the prosperity which has attended the 
Mormon colony, prove that Brigham Young, their leader, was a man 
of great personal character, endowed with extraordinary sagacity and 
organising faculty, and that his followers possessed in no small degree 
several, at least, of the qualities which go to the making of nations. 
It is so easy nowadays to follow the emigrant track by railway from 
Omaha, and to visit Salt Lake City ina luxurious Pullman car, that it 
is hardly possible to realise the difficulty of transporting, providing 
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with sustenance, and protecting thousands of men, women, and children, 
during that long and difficult journey. At that time the great plains 
west of the Missouri were a desert, unvisited save by the trapper or 
fur trader, who, in prosecuting his daring occupation, carried his life 
in his hands; and the whole country along the route was infested by 
tribes of fierce and bloodthirsty Indians, to whom the plunder of the 
emigrant train offered the greatest temptation. 

On leaving the banks of the Missouri the emigrants cut themselves 
off from the rest of the world, and marched into what was then and, 
for many years afterwards, a wilderness. 

The Mormon hunter would no doubt provide buffalo and antelope 
flesh, and the cows in the emigrant train give a scanty supply of milk, 
but water was sometimes not to be had for many miles, and cereals 
had to be taken with them sufficient not only for food on the 
journey, but for twelve months afterwards, until the seed sown in the 
following spring came to maturity. Should Mormonism ever produce 
its poet, he will not want materials for an epic in the march of the 
Latter-Day Saints to their promised land. 

After a weary journey of eight months the emigrants reached the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake, and pitched their camp at the mouth 
of a ravine, or caiion, where Salt Lake City now stands. 

The Saints had now gained their promised land. What promise 
of being a Canaan to them did it offer ? 

The valley of Salt Lake is 5,000 to 6,000 feet above sea-level, 
about 200 miles long north and south, and of irregular width, varying 
from 20 to 50 miles. On the east side the Wasatch range and on 
the west the Oquirrh Mountains rise abruptly, bare, rugged, and pre- 
cipitous. To the north the valley is closed in by the mountain ranges, 
and southwards it rises up to the tableland of Arizona. 

Twenty miles south of Salt Lake City is Lake Utah, a beautiful 
sheet of pure water, and from it northwards through the valley flows 
a considerable stream, called the Jordan, to the Great Salt Lake, which 
without any outlet fills the bottom of the basin. 

The water of the Salt Lake contains about seventeen per cent. of 
solid matter, chiefly common salt, and is extremely bitter. Its height 
has varied as much in the last thirty years as nine feet, rising and 
falling irregularly. At one time the whole valley had been an inland 
sea, and the old margins are visible along the mountain-sides. 
One level at which the lake had stood for a long period is 800 feet 
above the present lake, but as the same margin varies 200 to 300 
feet in height, changes have taken place in the level of the land as 
well as of the water. The lake lies nearly 20 miles north-west of 
Salt Lake City, and is much frequented in summer by bathers, for 
whose accommodation the Mormons have built a railway. 

The cultivated land, cultivable only by irrigation, is chiefly along 
the base of the Wasatch Mountains. Outside the irrigated area the 
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ground has a shiny surface, due to excess of alkaline matter, and grows 
little but stunted sage-brush and grease-wood. 

The new Canaan was anything but a land of promise, and must 
have presented a most desolate and uninviting appearance. 

The United States surveyors had declared the country to bea 
hopeless alkaline desert, where cereals could not possibly grow, and the 
few trappers who had visited the locality gave equally discouraging 
reports. Lieut. Sherman’s party in surveying the shores of the Salt, 
Lake in 1850 nearly perished on more than one occasion for want of 
fresh water. 

It must have sorely tried the faith of the Saints in their leader to 
believe that this could be a land of promise, or a Canaan in which 
they could even exist. And yet enthusiastic Latter-Day Saints would 
have little difficulty in drawing a parallel between themselves and 
the chosen people of old. Like the Israelites, they had left a country 
of persecution ; they had crossed in safety a trackless desert ; they had 
been miraculously preserved in the midst of many dangers and supported 
through numberiess privations ; and now they had come into a land 
which curiously enough possessed several remarkable geographical fea- 
tures common to Judza. There in the valley, southwards from the new 
Zion, Lake Utah represented the Sea of Galilee, and, flowing northwards 
from it, a stream which they named the Jordan emptied itself into the 
Great Salt Lake, a Dead Sea of bitter water. The land was arid, and 
pure water valuable as in the Eastern desert. The site selected for the 
new Zion was surrounded like Jerusalem by mountains, and the 
Indians sufficiently represented the Philistines, so long a thorn in the 
side of the Israelites. Strengthened, no doubt, by such reflections 
in the belief that they were the chosen people of the latter days, the 
Saints commenced the unpromising task of establishing themselves in 
the new Canaan. Many troubles and difficulties threatened the very 
existence of the young community. Hosts of locusts, coming none 
knew whence, devoured the crops. The distance from civilisation 
and the difficulties of transport were so great that it was almost 
impracticable to import food, even if money could be had to buy it, 
and at times starvation seemed imminent. The locusts, however, 
happily disappeared ; and the community slowly increased in numbers. 
The Indians were troublesome, but Brigham Young declared it was 
cheaper to feed than to fight them, and acting on that policy never 
came to actual rupture with his unwelcome neighbours. 

In 1857 serious trouble arose with the Government of the United 
States, due to what has since been admitted were false and 
slanderous reports. President Buchanan despatched an army to 
Utah to assert the authority of the central Government, which it was 
said had been defied. The troops were unable to reach Utah in 
1857, and the Mormons, uncertain of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, made preparations to abandon their possessions in Utah and 
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remove to Mexico. Arrangements were made for cutting the irriga- 
tion canals, and burning the homesteads. Many of the Saints had 
actually left their homes and moved southwards, and only the 
influence of Brigham Young prevented his followers from leaving 
the country before the arrival of the troops. Matters were, however, 
adjusted before spring. The army entered Utah peacefully, and 
established a post overlooking Salt Lake City, which is still occupied 
by a detachment of United States troops. Here, again, the Mormons 
claim that by divine interposition the army which came to destroy 
helped materially to build up the struggling colony. The influx of 
money from the United States Treasury to pay and maintain the 
troops provided means to obtain many comforts and necessaries of 
which the community stood greatly in need, and from the arrival of 
the troops the Mormons date their prosperity. By the opening of 
the Union Pacific Railway in 1870 Utah was connected with the 
outside world, and the development of the country has since made 
rapid progress. In 1877 Brigham Young died, and the Mormons 
lost the prophet, priest, and president under whose rule Salt Lake 
Valley had been transformed from a desolate, uninhabited wilderness 
to a richly cultivated and fertile land, the home of a prosperous, 
contented community of over 100,000 souls. 

The transformation in Utah since its settlement by the Mormons 
is truly wonderful. The traveller to Salt Lake City by any of the 
railways has ample opportunities of contrasting the country in its 
virgin state with the Mormon settlements, and may thus realise the 
change that has taken place. Salt Lake City is the finest town of 
its size in the Western States. Instead of the bare, comfortless 
appearance of many new American towns, a large part of Salt Lake 
City is embowered in gardens and orchards. Rows of trees both shade 
and beautify the streets, and the houses have an air of comfort 
and look of home too frequently wanting in new settlements. Look- 
ing southwards from the higher grounds of the city, a chain of villages 
and hamlets extends along the base of the Wasatch range. At the 
mouth of every gorge, where a mountain stream struggles out on the 
plain, the church and schoolhouse of a village peep through the 
green foliage of the surrounding trees and orchards. Farther out on 
the plain each homestead is surrounded by its grove of trees, an ac- 
ceptable patch of green in the brown and arid landscape. 

Trees, orchards, and cultivation are all due to irrigation. For- 
merly no grain could be produced without irrigation, but of recent 
years, whether due to increased humidity of the climate, improved 
skill, or acclimatisation of the seed, dry land cultivation, as it is 
called, has made some progress. To produce these results 
thousands of miles (10,000 it is said) of irrigating canals have been 
built. Four large canals on different levels conduct the waters of 
Lake Utah through the valley below, and every mountain stream has 
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been seized as it emerged from its cafion, and led over the thirsty 
saline ground. So far as I am aware, the cultivation of arid alkaline 
soils by means of irrigation was introduced by the Mormons in Utah, 
and as the existence of the colony depended on the first crop coming 
to maturity, the discovery could not have been the result of experi- 
ments on a small scale. 

I did not learn who inspired the idea of irrigation, but the cir- 
cumstances attending the adoption of the system in Utah are in 
several respects very remarkable. The necessity for irrigation is two- 
fold. Not only must water be applied on account of the dryness of 
the climate, but part at least of the excess of alkaline matter in the 
land must be washed out by water percolating through the soil, before 
anything save the coarsest herbage will grow. 

The adoption of the system of irrigation is another instance of 
the ability and skill displayed in the colonisation of Utab. 

Besides what they have done in reclaiming land, the Mormons 
under Brigham Young built 400 miles of the Union Pacific Railway 
and 600 miles of the first transcontinental telegraph line. They have 
also constructed over 500 miles of local.railroads, and 1.500 miles of 
telegraphs, without subsidies of any kind. 

Neither is Utah without its manufactures. Besides flour and saw- 
mills, woollen, boot and shoe, and harness factories, and the 'ike, have 
been established, and the minerals exported exceed in value a million 
and a half sterling. With the exception of mining and smelting, in 
which few Mormons engage, almost every public enterprise is in their 
hands, and they are almost exclusively the cultivators of the soil. 

The total area under grain of all kinds is about 120,000 acres, 
and the produce about two and a half million quarters, besides some 
ten thousand acres in fruit, principally apples, peaches, and grapes. 
The farms in Utah are smal], averaging twenty-five acres each, and 
the holdings, of which there are about 10,000, are cultivated by the 
owner and his family. The value of improved land, with the right 
to water for its irrigation, is 25 to 100 dollars per acre, but the public 
land without water may be had for 5s. per acre, or even less. 

Mormon homesteads have a tidier appearance than is usual in the 
West, and the general air of comfort and prosperity which prevails is 
the best evidence of the persevering, industrious habits of the people. 

The co-operative store established by Brigham Young in 1868 
is a prominent feature in Mormon economy. It is a joint-stock 
company, and pays a handsome dividend to its shareholders, who may 
be Gentiles. The holding of each shareholder is limited to twenty 
1l, shares. The co-operative store was organised not for the purpose 
of superseding individual traders, but to meet what was then fre- 
quently a crying evil. On account of-the distance from the centres 
of supply and the scarcity of money, stocks of certain articles would 
occasionally run short, and those who happened to have a supply 
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demanded exorbitant prices. The result has been highly satisfactory, 
and ‘ Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution ’ imports, it is said, 
one-third of all the merchandise which comes into the territory. 
There is nothing peculiar in the Mormon creed to account for 
the great influence which Mormonism exercises among its followers. 
Its doctrines do not differ essentially from those of other Christians, 
and with the exception of polygamy its morality is that of the New 


Testament. 

The success of Mormonism and its steady progress must therefore 
be due either to the manner in which Mormons carry into practice 
the religion they profess, or to its organisation. In my opinion the 
results are due to two influences. First, there is no religious caste or 
class) From the President downwards, the office-bearers of the 
Church are selected by the voice of the Mormon community ; they 
require no special qualification, and no one receives any salary or 
other emolument: the missionaries despatched to all parts of the 
world do not receive even travelling expenses. And, in the second place, 
Mormonism interests itself as much in the temporal as in the spiritual 
concerns of its members: Church and State are, in short, identical. 

The Mormon community is an enlarged family, bound together 
by privileges and duties, one principal duty being to care for the 
helpless and the needy. At the same time, every individual has full 
freedom of action. There is no compulsion on any Mormon beyond 
the public opinion of his fellows, and none is possible. Apostasy 
even does not appear to be attended with serious consequences to 
the apostate’s material interests, Some of the largest merchants 
in Salt Lake City have apostatised from the Church and, although 
the population of Utah is about nine-tenths Mormon, their business 
seems to prosper as before. 

According to the Mormon doctrines it is the duty of members 
‘to pay first a tenth of their property, and afterwards a tenth of their 
increase or income, for the advancement of the work of God.’ 

By the census of 1880, there were in Utah 6,988 apostate 
Mormons, among whom were some of the wealthiest and most well- 
to-do members of the body. Possibly growth in wealth may influence 
opinion on the tithe doctrines, and money may prove a stumbling- 
block even to Latter-Day Saints. The tithe is devoted to three 
principal objects: the relief of the poor and assisting the needy, the 
building of the Temple, and in subsidising immigration. 

The office-bearers of the Church are numerous. Next in authority 
to the First Presidency, with its three members, are the twelve 
apostles ; then follow the Councils of seventy, of elders, composed 
of ninety-six members, of priests forty-eight, of teachers twenty-four, 
and of deacons twelve. 

The First Presidency and the twelve apostles rule the whole 
Church ; but Utah is divided into twenty-two ‘ Stakes of Zion,) each 
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having its Councils of seventy, of elders, of priests, of teachers, and 
of deacons. Each ‘ Stake’ is further divided into wards, presided over 
by a bishop and two councillors. As there are seventy-six Councils 
of seventy with their sub-officers, and two hundred and eighty 
bishops’ wards, almost every member of any consequence or position 
must be an office-bearer of the Church. 

All are elected annually ; the President and other principal office- 
bearers at one of the semi-annual conferences at Salt Lake City, when 
the names are submitted to the assembled Church. Missionaries are 
nominated at the same meetings. Such members as the heads of the 
Church consider suitable are publicly called upon to go forth, and, as 
I was informed, it rarely happens that any one selected fails to 
respond to the call. The missionary goes without salary, and without 
even travelling expenses. If he has no means of his own, he must 
work his way to the field appointed for him, and there by his own 
industry support himself while he prosecutes his mission, usually from 
one to two years. 

Missionaries are despatched to all quarters of the globe, and as 
results of their labour 2,000 to 3,000 Mormon immigrants annually 
arrive in Utah. Immigrants, as a rule, must pay at least a portion 
of the cost of the journey, and many save for years to accumulate 
a sufficient sum to take them to the modern ‘ Zion.’ An obligation 
to repay the outlay on their behalf when able to do so is taken from 
those assisted. The chief emigration office for Europe is in Liverpool. 
According to the census of 1880, 99,969 of the population of Utah 
were born in the United States, and 43,994 were foreign. England, 
Denmark, Sweden, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Norway, Switzerland, 
Canada, and the German Empire contributed in the order named to 
the foreign population, England furnishing nearly one-half; but of 
late years I understand that the proportion of Scandinavian and 
German immigrants has greatly increased. 

There are many Mormon churches in Utah, and any office-bearer 
may officiate. 

I was present in the Tabernacle at the semi-annual conference in 
October last, when perhaps 10,000 were present from all parts of the 
territory. The service commenced with music from the great 
organ, followed by prayer and addresses by the two councillors. 
The first, George Q. Cannon, formerly delegate to Congress from 
Utah Territory, dealt chiefly with the history of the Church and its 
persecutions, and exhorted the Saints to patience and confidence in 
Divine protection. The other, Joseph T. Smith, exhorted to faith in 
Mormonism, courageously declaring that his belief did not depend on 
the authority of the Church, but on its internal evidence. Perhaps a 
tenth of the congregation consisted of babies in arms, who, during 
the discourses, maintained a continuous sub-chorus of wailing, and 
only when a baby asserted a marked predominance over its fellows 
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did the mother consider it necessary to retire till the outburst was 
spent. 

The Tabernacle is a large elliptical building, 250 feet long by 150 
feet wide, with a dish-cover roof, supported by circular girders resting 
on piers about 15 feet high. The girders are constructed entirely of 
wood, without iron bolt or nail. Iron was a scarce and valuable 
commodity in Utah at the time the Tabernacle was built. The 
pbuilding stands as true to-day as when erected twenty years ago, and 
reflects no small credit on Brigham Young’s engineering skill and 
on Mormon workmanship. 

Near the Tabernacle stands the Temple, which has been in progress 
for thirty years, and will require four more for completion. It is a large 
building of hewn stone, 200 by 100 feet, imposing only by its size. 

It is not easy to discover the grounds of the hostility—I might 
say antipathy—towards the Mormons manifested by Americans in the 
Eastern States. The farther distant from Utah the greater the 
animus. Even before polygamy was practised, which I understand 
was not till the settlement in Utah, the Latter-Day Saints were the 
victims of active and violent persecution. 

Stories are related of attacks by the Mormons on emigrant trains 
to California in the early days, and of deeds of bloodshed, but such 
stories have not, so far as I am aware, been fully authenticated. 

During the last five-and-twenty years, since the Union Pacific 
Railway was opened, and reports could be easily verified, neither the 
United States Government nor their neighbours have any grounds for 
complaint against them ; at least anti-Mormons could not refer me to 
anything definite. On the contrary, the people of the United States 
are indebted to Brigham Young and the Mormons for the assistance 
they rendered in constructing the railway and telegraph lines over a 
very difficult portion of the route. 

The exalted ideas respecting women entertained by Americans 
generally may partly explain their aversion to the Mormons as iden- 
tified with polygamy, and the mere assertion that the Mormons are 
not law-abiding citizens—polygamy being the only ground for the 
accusation—tells strongly with a people that make their own laws. 
But I apprehend that the animosity to Mormonism is principally due 
to the efforts of the host of hungry office-seekers who would find 
lucrative posts in Utah were the Mormons disfranchised, and by the 
missionaries from the Eastern States who come to turn the Mormons 
from the error of their ways, and whose income depends on the 
strength of the feelings they can excite in their supporters. Utah is 
still a Territory, and, as such, its Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Marshal, and other officials of the Federal Government, are 
nominated by the President of the United States, and are of course 
non-Mormons; but the municipal and other local officials are elected 
by the Mormons. 
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If the Mormons could be disfranchised in a body, 500 lucrative 
posts in Utah would be open to Gentile office-seekers. According to 
the legislation which might be adopted, the offices would be filled 
either by the President of the United States or by the small minority 
of Gentiles in Utah. 

Attempts have been made in Congress to disfranchise Mormon 
electors, and in 1882 a measure, called the Edmunds Bill, was 
passed, disqualifying all Mormons who had more than one wife, and 
a commission was appointed to enforce the law. 

Prosecutions had previously been instituted against leading 
Mormons for bigamy, but Mormon juries would not convict, and 
when a jury of Gentiles was somehow impanelled, evidence suffi- 
cient to convict could not be had. 

The Mormon marriage ceremony is strictly secret, although it 
has been divulged by apostate Mormons, and when the wives were 
put in the witness-box they went to prison rather than declare the 
paternity of their children. The Edmunds Commission proceeded 
to work vigorously, and disfranchised some 16,000 electors ; but the 
monogamist Mormons left constituted an overwhelming majority. 
The declaration of the poll is, however, in the hands of the Governor, 
and in a good many cases Gentiles have been declared elected. 
Governor Murray actually went so far as to give a certificate of elec- 
tion as delegate to Congress to the candidate who had only 1,357 
votes against 18,568 polled by his Mormon opponent, but the bogus- 
certificate was rejected by Congress. 

Meanwhile the Mormons, and able lawyers in the East whom they 
have consulted, contend that the Edmunds Bill is contrary to the 
constitution of the United States, and a test case is now on its way 
to the Supreme Court; but in the United States the law’s delay is 
perhaps greater even than at home. 

In 1882 the people of Utah resolved to petition Congress for 
admission to the Union as a State, and seventy-two delegates from 
the different counties unanimously agreed, after nine days’ session, to 
a constitution for the new State, should the petition be granted. 

The constitution so prepared was subsequently submitted to the 
people, with the result that 27,814 votes were cast in its favour, and 
498 against its adoption. The numbers may be held to represent 
the voting strength of the Mormons and non-Mormons respectively. 

Congress refused the application, and Utah is still under the 
general law of the United States a Territory. 

A few extracts from the constitution adopted by the Mormons 
will conveniently show their opinions on political, religious and social 

questions, 

It is provided that the right to worship God according to tlie 
dictates of conscience shall never be infringed; that no interfe:- 
ence with liberty of conscience shall te permitted, that no religious 
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test or property qualification shall be required for any office of public 
trust, or vote at an election, and that no person shall be incompetent 
to testify on account of religious belief. 

Every citizen of the age of twenty-one shall be entitled to vote 
at all State elections. 

All legislation regarding education shall be impartial, guaranteeing 
to all persons of every race, colour, and religion, equal rights and 


privileges. 
No religious sect or denomination shall ever control or appro- 
priate to its own use any of the public, school, or university funds of 


the State. 
It ought to be gratifying to the advocates of women’s rights that 


at present women in Utah, married or single, have votes and are 
eligible for office. Under the proposed constitution, women may not 
only vote, but may be elected members of the Senate or House of 
Representatives, and are only disqualified as judges or jurors, and as 
members of the executive government. 

The government of Utah by the Mormons might be accepted as 
a pattern by many other States in the Union. 

In no other State or Territory are the taxes so moderate. 

There is no bonded debt in the Territory except 35,0001. of bonds, 
issued by Salt Lake City to build an irrigating canal from the 
Jordan. 

The city owns its own water-works, constructed at a cost of 
40,000/., as well as 16,000/. (about a third) of the stock of the gas 
company, all paid for out of revenue. 

The Mormons have proved themselves eminently capable of self- 
government, and it is with regret I observe that President Arthur, in 
his recent address, recommends Congress to withdraw constitutional 
rights from the inhabitants of Utah, and to substitute a government 
from Washington, apparently similar to that of our crown colonies 
by the Colonial Office. 

I refuse to anticipate that Congress will give ear to any such 
proposal. The treatment of the Mormons by the people of the 
United States is already a blot on the fair fame of the greatest 
republic the world has seen, and I firmly believe that, if the citizens 
of the United States could only visit Utah, investigate and judge for 
themselves, there are very few who would not be ashamed of what 
has taken place in Utah under their authority. 

No Mormon suggests the idea of resistance by force, whatever 
steps the United States Government may take. The Mormon 
leaders are too wise to enter upon other than passive resistance, and 
Governor Murray presumes much on the ignorance and prejudices of 
the Eastern States when he asks for additional troops. 

The citizens of the United States would, I think, do well calmly 
to ask themselves what ground of complaint they have against the 

VoL. XV.—No. 83. N 
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Mormons. As far as I have been able to ascertain, the head and 
front of their offence is plurality of wives, and that is the sole offence. 
The practice is undoubtedly hostile to public interests, and ought to 
be visited with the penalties usually attached to bigamy where no 
deception has been practised ; but the treatment of the Mormons by 
Congress aii tle Government is unworthy of the United States, 
I fully endorse the recommendation of ex-Secretary McCullough, 
that besides sending the Mormons good judges and honest officials, 
‘the Federal Government should leave them severely alone, for there 
is no danger of there being a political or social disturbance.’ 

It is quite unnecessary to get angry over polygamy, or to take un- 
constitutional measures for its suppression. The practice could only 
have been introduced under such special circumstances as existed when 
the Mormons settled in Utah, and perhaps the drafting of 500 men 
to form the Mexican battalion from the small community at Council 
Bluffs may have had something to do with its origin. When the 
exceptional circumstances disappeared, and Salt Lake City was 
united with the rest of the world by railways and telegraphs, poly- 
gamy was doomed. Woman’s nature is not different in Utah from 
what it is elsewhere, and with votes and perfect freedom it is not to 
be supposed that anything short of necessity will induce woman to 
be content with less than the exclusive right to a husband. It is 
absurd to suppose that any compulsion can be exercised over any 
woman, whether native-born or immigrant. According to the 
census of 1880, the males in Utah exceed the females by seven per 
cent., and women are in too great demand in the West to be under 
any necessity of acting against their inclination. Very ordinary 
domestic servants get 5/. to 61. per month, and unfortunate 
bachelors have not unfrequently to take one or two children along 
with a widow housekeeper. There are many rabid anti-Mormons in 
Salt Lake City, including a daily newspaper, who are only too 
anxious to find anything against Mormons or Mormonism, and any 
case of oppression or harsh treatment would be eagerly proclaimed. 
Again, polygamy as practised by the Mormons must prove an expen- 
sive, if not troublesome, luxury. The following is the Mormon view 
of marriage as stated by George Q. Cannon, one of the President's 
counsellors, and formerly delegate to Congress. He says :— 


There is an impression among the uninformed that the man who enters into 
patriarchal marriage in Utah has but little, if any, responsibility connected with it ; 
that upon his partners rest all the burdens and unpleasant features of the relation- 
ship ; that they, in becoming his wives, become the creatures of his will, and that, 
therefore, their civil rights are interfered with. This view is wholly incorrect. 
It is the women, under the system of patriarchal marriage, who have liberty, and 
not the men, When once marriage has taken place between the parties, be the 
woman ever so poor or friendless, ever so much an unprotected stranger in the land, 
the man who knows her takes upon him a life-long obligation to care for her and 
the fruit of their union. For a man to seek for a divorce is almost unheard of, the 
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liberty upon this point rests with the woman; and, as regards a separation, if her 
position should become irksome, or distasteful to her even, and she should desire 
a separation, not only is the man bound to respect the expressal of her wish to 
that effect, but he is pound also to give her and her offspring a proportionate share 
of his whole property. They are no longer under his yoke ; but while he and they 
live, they have a claim upon him from which he is never completely absolved. 

Surely it must be religion which prompts the Latter-Day Saints to incur such 
serious responsibilities at the risk of being pronounced felons, and being stripped of 
property and citizenship by being incarcerated in the penitentiary. 


The influx of visitors and the ideas of the outer world introduced 
by the opening of railway communication have no doubt very much 
influenced the ideas of Mormon men, and particularly of Mormon 
women, on the subject of polygamy, and it is said that many poly- 
gamists have of recent years, while maintaining all their wives and 
families, restricted their marital relations to one. It is quite pos- 
sible that public opinion among the Mormons themselves is nearly 
ripe for some authoritative declaration by the Church, or revelation, 
that under the new circumstances polygamy is unnecessary and 
inexpedient. 

To Mormons brought up in Utah in the old days, polygamy sup- 
ported by the Old Testament examples may have seemed natural 
enough, and whatever their opinions may now be, it is not easy to see 
how the ties once formed are to be broken without causing more 
harm than good. The Mormons advocate polygamy as a duty. They 
point to the excess of females in the Eastern States, to the greater 
waste of male life than of female, to the evils of prostitution so pre- 
valent in old communities, and for that matter also in young, and to 
the prevalence of marital infidelity in other communities. 

A reason of another kind was given me by a well-educated, gentle- 
manly Mormon of sixty, with two wives. ‘ You cannot,’ said he, ‘ take 
your money, your railway, or your mining stocks into the next world 
with you ; but our marriage is not only for life but for eternity, and 
we shall have our wives and our children with us, and so make a good 
start in the world to come.’ The remark certainly said much for this 
gentleman’s experience of polygamy. 

It is not easy to ascertain closely the extent to which polygamy 
prevails, the number of wives or of children. The Mormons are not 
at all reticent on their affairs, but the action of the United States 
Government may induce caution on the subject of polygamy. Pro- 
bably the proportion of polygamists does not exceed a third or at 
most a half of the married males. 

The Edmunds Commission disqualified 16,000 to 18,000 voters ; 
but wives living in polygamy were equally disqualified witly the 
husband. / 

It is a mistake to suppose that there are no educated Mormon 
women. Some of them indeed have written with ability i inj | defence 
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of polygamy, although rather with the pen of the fanatic than the 
heart of the woman. I met several Mormon ladies, married and 
single, well-educated, sensible women The wives, it seemed to me 
by their manner, were not unconscious of the obloquy attached to their 
position in the outer world. The young ladies appeared as free and 
independent as in other parts of the States; and, if I might hazard an 
opinion, the young men of Mormondom will find considerable difficulty 
in persuading them to be content with the share of a husband. 

The Mormons, as a people, are tolerant, temperate, peaceable, 
and industrious. Temperance is in some cases carried to the extreme 
of abstinence from alcohol of all kinds, tobacco, and tea. Before the 
Federal Government exercised so much authority as now, drinking- 
saloons and other establishments of vice were prohibited; and, 
although a few professing Mormons keep drinking-saloons, they are 
held in disgrace. 

Hostile Gentiles living in Salt Lake City, of whom I inquired 
the grounds of their hostility to the Mormons, referred only to poly- 
gamy and the exaction of the tithe, to which, however, they do not 
contribute. They admitted that the Mormon people were honest, 
straightforward, and fulfilled their contracts fairly, although they 
seemed to think it was not easy to get the better of a Mormon in a 
bargain. 

The men of position I met compared favourably with the same 
class in the Eastern States. I was much impressed by their ability, 
courtesy, and general intelligence. They have a quiet, self-reiiant, 
gentlemanly bearing, without self-assertion ; and, speaking from my 
own experience and that of others, they welcome strangers, and show 
visitors every attention in their power. 

The humbler classes—the peasants of Utah—have generally the 
appearance of a life spent in toil, acquired no doubt in many cases 
before coming to Utah. But, in truth, the pioneers who subdue the 
savage earth have a rather hard and monotonous life; and, however 
good a husband may be, the wife, in attending unaided to household 
and maternal duties, must bear her full share of the common burden. 
Hard labour, combined with exposure in a dry climate, makes Western 
men and women look prematurely old and worn; and, although the 
Mormon peasant women may be plain, I am not aware that they differ 
materially in looks from the same class in other Western States. 

In morality, as far as shown by statistics, the Mormons greatly 
excel the Gentiles in their midst, and the general population of the 
States. In the winter of 1881, a census was taken of the prisoners in 
Utah, with thie following result :—In the City prison were twenty-nine 
convicts, and in the County prison six convicts, all non-Mormons. 
In the penitentiary, out of fifty-one prisoners only five were Mormons, 


two of whom were there for polygamy ; and of 125 prisoners in the 
lock-ups, eleven were Mormons, some for polygamy. 
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The arrests in Salt Lake City from the lst of January to the 8th 
of December, 1881, were classified as follows :— 
Mormons : Non-Mormons : 
Men and boys P ; : Men and boys r . 657 
Women ‘ ; ; j Women , ‘ . 194 


Total . ‘ - 169 Total . ‘ . 8) 


Of the population of Salt Lake City, about 75 per cent. is Mormon, 
and 25 per cent. non-Mormon. Of the suicides in Utah, over 90 per 
cent., and of the homicides and infanticides 80 per cent., are com- 
mitted by the 17 per cent. of non-Mormons. 

These figures conclusively prove that the Mormons are a sober, 
law-abiding people, and singularly free from the grosser forms of vice ; 
whatever may be alleged to the contrary by ignorant or prejudiced 
enemies. Of the 200 saloons, billiard, bowling alley, and pool table- 
keepers, not a dozen even profess Mormonism, and from all I could 
learn, the following trenchant extract from a Mormon publication in 
1878 may not be far from the truth :— 

Out of the twenty counties of the Territory, most of which are populous, thirteen 
are, to-day, without a dram shop, brewery, gambling or brothel house, bowling or 
billiard saloon, lawyer, doctor, parson, beggar politician or place hunter, and 
almost entirely free from social troubles of every kind; yet these counties are 
exclusively ‘Mormon;’ and with the exception of a now and then domestic doctor 
or lawyer, the entire Territory was free from these adjuncts of civilisation (?) till 
after the advent of the professing Christian elements, boastingly here to ‘ regenerate 
the Mormons,’ and to-day every single disreputable concern in Utah is run and 
fostered by the very same Christian (?) element. Oaths, imprecations, blasphemies, 
invectives, expletives, blackguardism, the ordinary dialect of the ‘ anti-Mormon,’ were 
not heard in Utah till after his advent, nor, till then, did we have litigation, drunken- 
ness, harlotry, political and judicial] devilries, gambling and kindred enormities. 

During their struggle for existence the Mormons were unable to 
do much for education, but of late years praiseworthy efforts have 
been made to complete their educational system. Even now the 
people of Utah are certainly not less educated than in the States 
generally. According to the census of 1880—the figures are from a 
Gentile source—the proportion of the population over ten years of 
age who could not write was in the white pepulation of the United 
States 6°96 per cent., and in Utah 5°71 per cent. The school age is 
from six to eighteen, aud the school population in 1881] was 42-353, 
with an average daily attendance of 44 per cent. The number of 
schools in 1879 was 373, in 1880 374, and in 1881 395. The Mormon 
Legislature levies a general school tax equal to from 4d. to 6d. per £ 
on the annual value of all real estate, and each county may impose a 
tax to supplement any deficiency. In addition to the primary schools, 
the Legislature established the University of Deseret, the Brigham 
Young Academy at Provo for training teachers, and the Brigham Young 
Academy at Logan for young ladies. The Mormons, in short, are pro- 


bably doing quite as much for education as the States generally. 
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Mormonism, apart from polygamy, which seems to me a temporary 
excrescence, will in my opinion grow, and probably be the religion of 
the settlers or farming classes in the mountainous country between 
the great plains east of the Rocky Mountains and California on the 
west. In those districts irrigation is almost everywhere necessary for 
cultivation, and, with the scarcity of capital, irrigation works must be 
executed by co-operation among the settlers. The experience of the 
Mormons in irrigation and co-operation, coupled with their self- 
reliant and frugal habits, enables them to surmount difficulties from 
which outsiders shrink, and their sober and temperate habits spe- 
cially qualify them for pastoral pursuits, either on their own account 
or as tenders of the herds and flocks on large ranches, for which only 
a very large portion of the country is suitable. 

Already colonies of Mormons are established in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Idaho, and the mountains of Colorado. These colonies 
are periodically visited by officials of the Church, whose duty it is, 
besides ministering to spiritual wants, to give the struggling com- 
munity the benefit of their experience in their temporal concerns. 

Mormonism indeed appears to me practically a socialistic organisa- 
tion. Without any theorising, the Mormons have gone to work and 
realised a practical Socialism—if by Socialism is meant a com- 
munity where every individual enjoys the full benefit of his labour, 
and must labour to live; where the weak are not trampled under foot 
in the struggle, and where the really unfortunate in the battle of 
life are cared for by the community. 

Among the Mormons all are equal. It is the duty of every man 
from the President downwards to labour for his living. There is no 
special or privileged class or caste. The people in the fullest sense 
govern themselves, and every man is eligible for any office in Church 
and State. The only difference between individuals is in their in- 
herent qualities and capabilities. 

They have no property in common, but the tithe collected by the 
Church is sufficient to provide for the wants of the helpless poor, and 
to assist the widow and the unfortunate to regain a position of self- 
supporting independence. The bishop of his ward instructs the immi- 
grant in the system of irrigation—new to most of them—in the best 
kind of house to build, and how to make themselves comfortable in 
their new homes. For the benefit of all, new plants, seeds, and imple- 
ments are introduced, and any new system of cultivation is investigated. 
Among a people so organised, every individual feels himself a member 
of the community, possessed of certain privileges with their cor- 
responding duties, and a general family feeling pervades the whole 
body. Certain it is that, whatever the causes may be, there is among 
the Latter-Day Saints a mutual feeling of helpfulness and trust, and 
whatever Gentiles may say, the sentiments towards the heads of the 
community are respect, confidence, and I might say affection. I had 
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the pleasure of travelling for some days in the company of a Mormon 
elder, a gentleman of great ability, intelligence, and courtesy, and 
I was much struck by the evident cordiality of his reception by his 
co-religionists, as well as by his genuine kindness, without any tinge of 
condescension towards his humbler brethren. There was on both 
sides an evident feeling of perfect equality combined with respect and 
affection. It is the same with the President. So far as I observed 
and could learn, President Taylor is regarded with greater respect 
by the Mormons than is the President of the United States by its 
citizens, and at the same time his office is open to all, and he is 
prepared to hear what the humblest Mormon has to say. 

There are many interesting questions connected with polygamy, 
but more particularly with the social organisation of the Mormons, 
which I had not sufficient time to investigate. What I have written 
will, I hope, serve to attract a closer study. Let me say, in conclusion, 
that I went to Utah prejudiced against the Mormons, but, after 
seeing and investigating for myself, I came to the conclusion that, 
apart from polygamy, there is much in the Mormon organisation 
to admire and respect, and that the Mormons are the subjects of a 
greater amount of misrepresentation and unjust abuse than any other 
community with which I am acquainted. 


JAMES W. BaRrcLay. 


Postscript. 


Since the foregoing was in type, I have seen a report, in the New 
York Herald of the 28th of November, of an interview between the 
reporter of that journal and Governor Eli H. Murray, the Chief 
Magistrate of the Territory of Utah. Governor Murray lays com- 
paratively little stress on the polygamic difficulty ; his gravest appre- 
hensions are as to the formation of what he calls ‘a hierarchy within a 
republic.’ He apprehends serious mischief from the strict obedience of 
the Mormons to their Church, that is their social organisation, and 
declares that, ‘in fact, to pay tithes, to live regularly, and obey the 
priesthood, are the three cardinal principles inbred in the Mormon 
mind, The consequence is that these tithes and taxes are paid with 
an amazing regularity, which, if followed in some other places I 
might mention, would make very considerable difference in the dis- 
position of civic burdens.’ Further, he admits that the United States 
Courts are fully recognised ; and ‘if any person, no matter who, high or 
low, breaks the law, and declines to recognise the authority of the 
Court, he will be treated by the officers of the Court precisely as under 
similar circumstances he would be here’ (New York). The sum of 
Governor Murray’s whole case against the Mormon people is that they 
are too obedient to the rulers of the Mormon Church, and as he thinks 
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that the growth of this loyalty is dangerous to the commonwealth, 
he advises that the Legislature should be abolished, the organic 
Act repealed, and a territorial council appointed to govern Utah by 
Commission; in other words, he recommends that the Constitution 


of the United States should be violated in order to punish the 
Mormon people, whose ‘three cardinal principles are, to pay tithes, 
to live regularly, and to obey the priesthood.’ 


J. W. B. 
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